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THE HEALTHY MIND IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 

Health of mind is at the present time one of the great 
desiderata in religious matters. It is essential to the proper 
Characteristics development of the individual and to the progress 
of the Healthy of humanity. By “mind” is meant all of those 
M ,nd powers and qualities which distinguish men from 

the lower orders of animal life. By “health” is meant a full 
alertness, receptiveness, and activity with respect to one’s 
environment, which, in conjunction with the essential elements 
of personality, produce the normal growth of the individual. 
The healthy plant is one which seizes upon those elements of 
nutrition which surround it, which are essential to its develop¬ 
ment, and by the assimilation of which it reaches its maturity in 
the flower and in seed for the continuance of its existence in 
another generation. The healthy body is one which takes up 
and transforms into its own likeness those things which are sup¬ 
plied for its growth. In each case, both plant and animal, health 
effects the fullest realization of the potentialities within. Health 
of mind consists in a condition of awakeness to everything about 
one, an impulse to appropriate all that can promote one’s devel¬ 
opment, and an energy to self-expression which completes the 
personality of the individual. 

To have life and to have it more abundantly (John io: io) is 
the gospel ideal of human existence. Christianity increases 
Number of healthy-mindedness, for the spiritual interpretation 
Healthy Minds which Christianity places upon life calls out what 
Is Increasing j s j n t h e minds (i. e ., the souls) of men. God 

everywhere precedes man in the universe; so men but “think 
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his thoughts after him,” develop personalities which he has cre¬ 
ated, realize possibilities which he has implanted, and learn 
what he has done in other men and in the material world sur¬ 
rounding. 

That mind is not healthy which works in isolation, indifferent 
to the thoughts and.activities of others past and present; that 
mind is not healthy which develops some of its powers and 
qualities while neglecting others; that mind is not healthy which 
confines its attention and its interest to a small study of facts or 
ideas; that mind is not healthy which enters upon its stage of 
self-expression before it has reached maturity by the reception 
and assimilation of the mental nutrition from outside itself which 
it requires. 

Health of mind is, in fact, a rarer characteristic of men than 
might at first be thought. There are many grades of sanity. 
Society restrains in public institutions only those who are civi- 
cally dangerous to themselves or to others. Milder forms of the 
abnormal or unhealthy mind are allowed full freedom. “Sanity” 
is simply another word for “health;” and the perfectly healthy 
mind is the perfectly sane mind. 


Now, it is often with regard to religious matters that abnor¬ 
mality of mind is most apparent. As regards religion, the 

healthy mind will be alive to the universe in which 
Manifestations f . . r 

of Mental " nc * s itself, will be receptive of such information 

Health in and impulse from its environment as will interpret 

Religious the meaning of life and the purpose of existence, 

MAmm an d will, w h en i ts maturity is reached, give the 

fullest and best expression of itself to others for aiding them in 

their development. 

The healthy mind finds it necessary to know and to think for 
itself. Self-realization is its goal, and it must act in a way which 
will bring it to this goal. The mind cannot find self-realization 
by isolating itself from other life. The healthy mind feeds upon 
everything which it can reach that will contribute to its growth. 
This means that the mind must know the experiences of others; 
that it must seize and assimilate the ideas, the activities, and 
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the events of history, as well as of the immediate present. To 
receive the ideas of the past without transforming them into 
nutrition for itself, without assimilating them to its own struc¬ 
ture, does harm rather than good. The mind not only needs to 
know what the ideas and experiences of other minds have been, 
but it must itself think, creating its own experiences, ideas, 
expressions, and acts. Merely to repeat the experiences, ideas, 
expressions, and acts of others, past or present, produces no 
real life, develops no real personality. The value of the Bible 
to us is that it inspires and assists us to think, to feel, and to 
act; not that it saves us the trouble of doing so. Ecclesiastical 
formulas, organizations, and customs are not unchangeable so 
that men are enslaved to them ; rather, men are under obliga¬ 
tion to understand the origin, development, and use of these 
things, in order, if possible, to adapt them to new needs and 
conditions. 

The earliest stage of mental activity is the effort to become 
acquainted with one's material environment. The world of 
Thru 8taqe8 things is the first world in which the child lives. 
in the Growth But a knowledge of things is not completed in the 
of the Mind childhood stage, for the mind increasingly seeks to 
discover the substance of things, their relation, and their reasons 
for being. This search is distinctly in the field of religion. To 
apprehend the thought and purpose of God in the material 
universe is an inquiry into religion which the healthy mind never 
ceases to pursue. 

The next stage in mental activity is to possess one's self of 
the facts of history, to gain information as to what men of pre¬ 
vious times have been and have done. This also furnishes to 
the mind the vital nutriment which it needs for development 
during this period of its growth. Here, too, the mind is engaged 
in the study of religion, because the origin and the meaning of 
the experiences, ideas, and events of the past can be discovered 
only in the plans and purposes of God in his universe. The 
mind never completely obtains the information and understanding 
of history. New acquisitions of this kind constantly feed the 
mind and influence its growth. 
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The last stage of mental development is to gain acquaintance 
with other minds. We find ourselves in an environment where 
countless other minds have existed and now exist. The healthy 
mind strives to obtain from these other minds the experiences, 
the ideas, and the impulses which will promote its own develop¬ 
ment. Interaction between growing minds is necessary to self- 
realization. The healthy mind attaches itself to other healthy 
minds. Here also the activity of the mind reaches into the 
religious sphere, inasmuch as minds are personalities, and person¬ 
alities are essentially religious; for human beings have their 
origin and their well-being in God himself whose purposes they 
are to fulfil. 

The healthy mind at its highest stage reaches some appre¬ 
hension of the meaning and the purpose of life. This is the 
The Mind's religious aspect of life, and it is the ultimate thing 
Search for the which the mind achieves. The normal mind pursues 
Great Realities fa se arch for the great realities of the universe 
undaunted when the search is long and hard, unbaffled by the 
problems of life, full of faith in confronting mysteries, not 
enslaved to the opinions and formulations of its predecessors or 
its contemporaries, but working out its own experiences, ideas, 
and acts in complete self-realization and self-expression. At 
the same time, the healthy mind can have no conceit that it has 
attained all knowledge, that its experience is normative for all, 
and that its formulations are perfect. Instead, it recognizes that 
we know only in part, that the human mind is limited and 
imperfect in vision and judgment, that experiences may be 
widely different and still be equally good, and that there is a 
relative element in all statements of religious ideas. Our con¬ 
ceptions of God, of our fellow-men, of ourselves, of the world, 
of truth, of duty, are better than those of the past because we are 
able to interpret Christianity in the light of the centuries; and 
the future will have better conceptions than our own. It is not 
alone the individual that grows; the world grows also, and the 
human race grows. There is one great stream of development 
toward that which is perfect. Religion is the guide in this 
development, and progress is the achievement of healthy minds. 
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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND. 


By Ira Maurice Price, 
The University of Chicago. 


Expansion is the order of the day in every department of 
research. New fields of investigation are multiplying more 
rapidly than they can be occupied. This statement is true, not 
simply in the departments that deal with the progress of modern 
science, but to a large extent also in those that carry on research 
in the history of civilization. 

For ten years the Semitic department of the University of 
Chicago has cast longing eyes toward the Orient, and has 
patiently waited for the day when it could take some active part 
in exploration and excavation, and in bringing to light remains 
of ancient civilizations. This day has come. 

For more than a century attention has been directed to the 
ruins in the Orient of ancient empires. Travelers and explorers 
have recited in glowing terms the wonders of the ancients. 
Some of them have gathered from scattered mounds and ruins 
bits of mysterious terra-cotta and inscribed bricks, and preserved 
these as if they were amulets or charms. The haziest kind of 
mystery hung about the numerous mounds of Egypt, Palestine, 
and Babylonia. Not until almost the middle of the last century 
was there a systematic effort made to find out the contents of 
the numerous and promising mounds distributed over so-called 
biblical lands. The most active nations in directing these early 
explorations were the French and English. Their work along 
the Tigris in the vicinity of old Nineveh produced such marvel¬ 
ous results that there arose a strong and vigorous sentiment in 
favor of continuing with increased energy those wonderful 
beginnings. Later excavations brought forth wonders from 
Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt. 

The intensity of interest that centered in these discoveries 
was due to the fact that many of the finds dealt with peoples 
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contemporaneous with the Israelites. When excavators could 
bring to light and exploit the inscriptions of a Shalmaneser who 
collected tribute from Jehu, king of Israel, or a Sargon who 
overthrew and carried into captivity the northern kingdom, or a 
Sennacherib who attacked Hezekiah in Jerusalem, students and 
readers of the Bible greeted such efforts and results with bound¬ 
less enthusiasm. When excavators dug into the foundations of 
old Jerusalem and exhibited its ancient walls and arches, and 
cleared the very pavement upon which the Israelites in Isaiah's 
time walked, there was no limit to the interest in biblical archae¬ 
ology. When an Egyptian scholar became so skilful as to inter¬ 
pret inscriptions of kings contemporary with Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, Egypt became a new country with a new fascination 
for every student of ancient history. Societies and individuals 
have explored and excavated in Bible lands during the last half- 
century and have won for us more new centuries of ancient 
oriental history than have slipped by since Nebuchadrezzar wiped 
out Jerusalem and the kingdon of Judah in 586 B. C. 

The work that has been accomplished during the last half- 
century was made possible at the first largely by the munificence of 
individuals. The success of these individual enterprises having 
been assured, the work was undertaken by societies, museums, 
or governments. The varied and beautiful collections of such 
museums as the Louvre in Paris, the British Museum in London, 
the Royal Museum in Berlin, and many smaller collections, have 
been the results of years of careful excavation and promotion 
of this work in the Orient. 

Several European governments, notably those of France and 
England, have greatly encouraged and fostered this most impor¬ 
tant branch of research. They have as a rule made it a point to 
locate, at important diplomatic centers in the Orient, government 
officials who have been interested in the history and archaeology 
of the countries to which they have been sent. This wise foresight 
and careful fostering of oriental research by the administration of 
these countries has made possible the acquisition of many of 
the most valued remains of antiquity which are now found in the 
great museums of those countries. Unfortunately, next to nothing 
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has been done in this direction by our own government, and next 
to nothing has been acquired by our foreign officials whose oppor¬ 
tunities in the last half-century have been just as many as those 
of the officials of European countries. It is to be hoped that 
before many years our government will take such steps as shall 
not only encourage scholarship in these lines, but shall send as 
officials to oriental posts men who are wisely able to employ 
their leisure time in acquiring something that shall be of real 
value to our oriental scholars at home. 

Much has been done in bringing the ancient Orient to light, 
but vastly more remains to be done. Wide regions of the 
ancient East have not been touched by the pick and spade. 
Many important sites of ancient flourishing cities still await exca¬ 
vation, where excavation will certainly bring to light marvelous 
results that will greatly increase our knowledge of ancient 
oriental peoples. 

One of the chief reasons for early and aggressive work in 
excavation is that much valuable material is rapidly disappear¬ 
ing either through the brigandage of the natives or by the tooth 
of time. The natives, having realized the money value of many 
of the antiquities, are ruthlessly breaking them up and selling 
them miscellaneously to curious travelers. Every year sees the 
gradual destruction of some important and reasonably well- 
preserved ruins. In spite of societies organized to prevent this 
wholesale destruction of antiquities, the native stealth and greed 
outwit the most careful and painstaking vigilance. In view of 
these facts there cannot be too great haste in pushing the work 
of excavation at every available point in the Orient. 

America, however, has already an honorable record in the 
past. The foremost figure in Palestinian exploration during the 
last century was Dr. Edward Robinson, whose Researches in 
Palestine are classic in exploration literature. American explora¬ 
tion in Babylonia dates from the Wolfe expedition, led by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, in 1885. In 1888 the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania sent out an expedition under the leadership of Dr. John P. 
Peters, of New York. This latter expedition has been engaged 
in work, not quite continuously, but at intervals from that day to 
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this, on the site of Nippur, a large mound, about thirty miles 
southeast of Babylon. This expedition has been marvelously 
successful both in its discovery of antiquities in general and of 
inscriptions in particular. It was this expedition that gave 
America its first large collections of cuneiform documents, now 
preserved in the museum of that university at Philadelphia. 

In the year 1900 a committee of American gentlemen, fore¬ 
most among whom was Professor Morton, of Stevens Institute, 
projected a new endeavor in Babylonia. Important progress was 
made in collecting funds and selecting officials, and in enlisting 
the aid of the United States ministry at Constantinople. But 
unforeseen hindrances delayed the enterprise in its initial stages. 

The University of Chicago has been making preparations in a 
quiet way for the last few years to expand its work into the 
Orient. It has now a well-appointed oriental museum. It has 
also a valuable collection of originals collected in several expedi¬ 
tions in Egypt, contributed to the museum largely through the 
efforts of liberal friends and the tireless energy of the director of 
the museum, Professor James H. Breasted. 

In July, 1903, a friend of the University offered a substantial 
gift of money to be available annually for five years to prosecute 
exploration and excavation in Bible lands, namely, Assyro- 
Babylonia, Syria-Palestine, and Egypt. This proffer furnished 
the University an opportunity for which it had long been waiting. 
President Harper proceeded in September to Constantinople. 
He was very cordially received by the United States ministry, 
and with the co-operation of Hon. John G. A. Leishman, our 
representative at the Porte, entered a request for an irade to exca¬ 
vate at a given point in Babylonia. On September 26 such an 
irade was granted to excavate at Bismya in Babylonia. This had 
been asked for some time previously by Dr. E. J. Banks, and 
was granted in his name. The provisions of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment require that excavation shall begin within three months 
after the granting of an irade. 

Immediately upon the return of President Harper to Chicago 
the University of Chicago established the Oriental Exploration 
Fund, and empowered it to conduct exploration and excavation 
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in oriental countries, and to seek and receive funds for the pro¬ 
motion and extension of the work. It will be seen then at the 
start that the Fund is backed by the authorization of the Univer¬ 
sity and is to be prosecuted under its official body. 

The organization of the Oriental Exploration Fund is as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. The general management is in the hands of a General 
Director and two Secretaries. 

2. The work in the fields is in charge of special Directors. 

3. The Treasurer of the University of Chicago is Treasurer of 
the Fund. 

4. Honorary Vice-Presidents are appointed from among those 
who have shown special interest in the Fund. 

5. An Advisory Council from among those scholars in all 
lands who have had practical experience gives counsel to the 
management of the Fund. 

6. A General Committee is made up of all persons who desire 
to forward the interests of the Fund. 

The management of the Fund has already initiated work on 
one of the fields, in accordance with the provisions of the irade. 
It was fortunate that a man could be found whose experience 
and acquaintance made him peculiarly adapted for the work of 
the first expedition. Mr. Edgar James Banks, who has resided 
for two years at Constantinople as an attach^ of the United 
States ministry, and for about the same length of time at Bagdad, 
has been appointed Field Director at Bismya. He left Constanti¬ 
nople on October 23 with three Turkish officials. They sailed 
to Beirut, and thence left overland for Bagdad. They arrived 
at the latter place November 30, and thence expected to make 
preparations for work at an early date on the site of Bismya. 
On December 6 Mr. Jason Paige left Chicago to proceed to 
Babylonia as engineer of the expedition. Mr. Paige has had 
extensive experience as field worker on the United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey. His training and practical experience as sur¬ 
veyor, draftsman, and photographer make him a useful man as 
chief assistant to Field Director Banks. 

From the reports of Drs. Ward and Peters we gather some 
of the following facts: 
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Bismya in central Babylonia is situated on the dry bed of the 
ancient canal, Shatt-en-Nil, about thirty-five miles southeast of 
Nippur, the site at which the University of Pennsylvania has 
been at work since 1888, and forty miles northwest of Telloh, 
where the French have been at work since 1878, or about two 
days’ journey from each. According to Dr. Peters, the ruins 
consist of a group of shapeless mounds about three-quarters of a 
mile in circumference and from thirty to forty feet in height. 
Dr. Ward says that they are somewhat higher than those at Tel¬ 
loh or Yokha. The surrounding walls, the corners of which are 
toward the cardinal points, may be traced in places. The largest 
mound of the group is at the west corner; the next in size, which 
Dr. Ward believes may have been the ziggurat of the temple, is 
in the southern part of the inclosure. He observed walls of 
uninscribed bricks; also some fragments of black stone, which 
fact, as stone is unusual in central Babylonia, indicates that impor¬ 
tant buildings once existed there. Dr. Peters, who worked at the 
ruin for five hours, found in an ancient drain pipe several frag¬ 
ments and one complete tablet inscribed in cuneiform, but he 
saw no glass or glazed pottery, which always indicates that the 
site has not been built on since ancient times. Both Drs. Ward 
and Peters agree that the ruins are the site of an ancient city of 
especial importance, particularly because they are situated on the 
Nil canal about half-way between Nippur and Telloh, where one 
might expect to find such a city. Its nearness to those cities is 
no indication that it is less important; it may have flourished at 
a different time. In southern Babylonia, Ur, Larsa, and Erech, 
or in northern Babylon, Sippar and Cutha, are located quite as 
near to each other. 

According to the inscriptions, one of the most important 
cities of central Babylonia was Isin or Nisin, and although, so 
far as is known, there is no positive proof that Bismya is the 
ancient Isin, most Assyriologists are of that opinion. As long 
ago as Dr. Peters wrote his Nippur , he said in Vol. II, p. 125: 
“If Bismya be the site of this important place, valuable dis¬ 
coveries await the spade of the explorer who shall some day be 
fortunate enough to dig there.” His opinion is now shared by 
others. 
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The city of Isin was a place of importance as early as 4000 
B. C.. and about 2500 B. C. it exercised a hegemony over Baby¬ 
lonia; both Ur and Nippur paid tribute to Isin, and its kings fre¬ 
quently restored the temples of those and other cities. Bur- 
Sin, king of Isin, whose date is about 2600 B. C., calls himself 
the pate si of Ur and the restorer of the temples at Eridu and 
Erech. Other kings of Isin were Ishme-Dagan, whose bricks are 
found at Ur and Nippur, and Ur-Ninib, who laid a pavement in 
the Nippur temple. 

Dr. Ward speaks of Bismya as being far from any water. 
Dr. Peters says that water is two hours away. As the ruins are 
on the ancient canal, bitter or hard water may be obtained by 
digging; but, if not, a water carrier with a small caravan of 
donkeys could at a slight cost make two trips daily for water. 

The legation has been informed by the Porte that the site is 
one of danger. Dr. Peters also found the place dangerous. In 
fact, there is no part of Babylonia which is safe at all times, and 
Bismya would be no more unsafe than any other ruin in the 
vicinity where excavations are now carried on. The government 
will furnish a guard sufficient for protection; and the dangerous 
Arabs would probably be employed as workmen, and by careful 
handling the good-will of an Arab can always be obtained; 
moreover, danger in a work of this sort should not be regarded 
as a serious obstacle. 

Bismya is in the Vilayet of Bagdad and in the Kasa of 
Divaniyeh — about sixty miles away — the residence of the 
Mutessarif, the nearest government official. 

The Oriental Exploration Eund thus has taken decided and 
advanced steps in promoting the ends for which it was created. 
From its inception it has met with a cordial reception on the 
part of other workers in the same line of investigations. The 
Fund intends to operate in places otherwise untouched, and to 
do this in entire harmony with similar undertakings on the part 
of either individuals, societies, or governments. Such fields are 
numerous and will be entered as rapidly as opportunities and 
resources will permit. 

Now that an initial expedition has been equipped out of the 
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initial gift, every additional contribution will add very materially 
to the force of diggers that the Field Director may be able to 
set to work on the mound of Bismya. The Fund therefore 
invites the co-operation and assistance of all persons who may 
desire to aid in the enlargement and expansion of the work. 
Other expeditions will be equipped and sent out as rapidly as 
the resources of the Fund will permit. Therefore gifts will be 
heartily welcomed and will open the way at once for the fulfil¬ 
ment of larger plans. Such contributions may be sent to the 
Oriental Exploration Fund in care of the University of Chicago, 
and made payable to the Treasurer of the University. 

That all the friends and patrons of the Fund may be thor¬ 
oughly conversant with its progress, monthly reports will appear 
in the Biblical World. Contributors to the Fund will be 
enrolled in its General Committee, and will receive free of 
charge during the year of their contribution a- copy of the 
Biblical World. It is also the purpose of the Fund to send 
to its patrons any other scientific publications descriptive of the 
results of its expeditions. 

The management has already received valuable hints and 
suggestions from persons who are interested in the aim and 
purposes of the Fund. It invites such correspondence, and 
will do its utmost to utilize the information received in fur¬ 
thering explorations and excavations in the lands of the Bible. 

The full corps of executive officers is as follows: General 
Director—William Rainey Harper; Secretaries — Ira Maurice 
Price, George Stephen Goodspeed; Treasurer — Charles L. 
Hutchinson; Vice-Presidents — to be appointed; Advisory 
Council — George A. Barton, Frederick J. Bliss, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, Paul Haupt, George F. Moore, John P. Peters, J. 
Dyneley Prince, George L. Robinson, Charles C. Torrey, Wil¬ 
liam Hayes Ward, Theodore F. Wright, and others; General 
Committee—to be appointed; Directors—Robert Francis Har¬ 
per, Assyria and Babylonia; James Henry Breasted, Egypt; 
James Richard Jewett, Palestine and Syria; Edgar James Banks 
— Field Director for Babylonia. 
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THREE CONCEPTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

A STUDY IN THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, I PETER, AND I JOHN. 


By Associate Professor Howell M. Haydn, 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

That the writers of the New Testament letters placed empha¬ 
sis upon Christian living is obvious. Their purpose in Writing 
was always intensely practical. Even in those passages where a 
purely theoretical interest might appear to prompt their state¬ 
ments, the context reveals their ruling principle to be: Doctrine 
for life. 

But what did they conceive the Christian life to be? Did 
they define it? Or if they did not, can their idea of it be dis¬ 
covered by a study of their writings ? 

There is apparently no mistaking James’s view of the Chris¬ 
tian life. He is always clear in his thought, and intense in his 
expression of it. He conceives the Christian life to be simply 
a life of obedience to Gods law . Of course, he does not think of 
this divine law as simply ceremonial in character. With all his 
fidelity to the Jewish ritual, he is no Pharisee; he holds no such 
surface view of God’s requirements as that. Nor is this divine 
law simply the moral law as it is set forth, for instance, in the 
decalogue, although of necessity it includes that. James was a 
Christian. He who calls himself the “slave” of Jesus Christ 
(Jas. i: i) must have accepted his ideals; James’s conception of 
the Christian life must have come from his interpretation of the 
meaning of his Master’s life and teaching. Therefore the law in 
heartfelt obedience to which James finds the noblest ideal of 
Christian living was the moral law as Jesus deepened and enriched 
it. It is only necessary to call to mind the Sermon on the Mount, 
of which there are several clear reminiscences in this epistle, to 
appreciate fully what this means. The emphasis therein is not 
upon the letter of the law, but upon its spirit; to obey its man¬ 
dates is not only to refrain from the sinful act forbidden, but also 
• 16 
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and especially to master the evil passion of the soul from which 
the act proceeds. Everywhere in Jesus* teaching it is the same. 
On one occasion, it will be remembered, he summarized the law 
for an inquiring scribe in the two perfectly familiar statements : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself*’ (Luke 10:25-37). But Jesus 
did not stop there, for in the parable of the Good Samaritan he 
went on to give the scribe a startling illustration of what it 
really meant to love one’s neighbor. 

It is no wonder that with his Old Testament training and 
natural bent of piety thus luminously enforced, James should 
conceive of the gospel, Christ’s message, as “the perfect law, the 
law of liberty,” and of the Christian life as obedience theteto. 
How striking is the figure he uses (Jas. 1 :23-25) to express his 
thought. This “ perfect law ” is as a mirror in whose pure reflec¬ 
tion one can perceive his spiritual likeness and clearly mark his 
imperfections. Blessed shall he be who perseveres in steadfast 
contemplation of himself therein, and strives to present an ever 
nobler manhood as the days go by. 

James does not in the famous passage about faith and works 
(2 : 14-26) dispute the vital necessity of faith for the Christian 
life. He presupposes a certain formal faith, even in the most 
unworthy of his readers, which he would quicken into life and 
power. Their daily living indicates that they have missed the 
full significance of their Christian calling and profession. The 
Father has brought them forth, James declares (1:18) by the 
word of truth (1. e., the gospel), that they should be a kind of first 
fruits of his creatures. But are they fulfilling this great purpose ; 
are they worthily representing their Father in the world? James 
therefore dwells most strongly upon the second of the two great 
commands which, Jesus declared, summed up the Law and the 
Prophets. 

He does not need to spend strength in enforcing the first. 
He may assume that his readers love the Lord their God and the 
Christ whom he has sent. Certainly they would declare unhesi¬ 
tatingly that they did. But what of the second—that which 
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James delights to call the “royal law M ? Do they love their 
neighbor as themselves ? If not—and it would appear that they 
do not—how can they be so sure that their love to God, their 
faith, the inner side of their religion, is all it should be? Christ 
joined the two great commandments; dare they separate them ? 
With reproachful irony James pictures the outcome of such a 
separation (2 :14-16): “ What doth it profit, my brethren, if one 
say he hath faith (or, in other words, say he loves God), but have 
not works?” “The faith (*. e., that kind of faith) cannot save 
him, can it ? If a brother or sister be naked and in lack of daily 
food and one of you (>. e. t a Christian) say unto them: Go in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give them not the 
things needful for the body, what doth it profit?” In another 
place he strongly implies that a wrong to a fellow-man gives the 
lie to one's claim to religion. He is speaking of a sin exceed¬ 
ingly common, in our day as in his, and says solemnly: “My 
brethren, hold not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ (*. e. t do 
not profess Christianity) and (at the same time) show respect of 
persons.” He concludes his discussion thus (2:8,9): “ If ye 

fulfil the royal law, according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well; but if ye have respect of 
persons, ye commit sin, being convicted by the law as trans¬ 
gressors.” 

Instances might be multiplied, but enough have been given to 
show clearly what James conceived the Christian life to be. His 
definition of religion (1:27) is in suggestive harmony with all 
his argument: “Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic¬ 
tion, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” To him 
the Christian life is a life “in the world, yet not of it,” and a life 
of loving ministration. In other words, it is a life which finds 
its supreme realization in simple obedience to “ the perfect law, 
the law of liberty,” which his Master taught and exemplified. 

In 1 Peter the conception of the Christian life appears to be 
less objective than in James. The emphasis of this epistle is 
upon “grace” rather than upon “law.” “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is its beginning, “who accord- 
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ing to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead ” (i Pet. 1: 3 ff.) ; 
and throughout there is evident the same grateful joy in the 
glorious salvation God has revealed. Peter delights to dwell 
upon the blessed estate of the Christian, his exalted station as 
the elect of God, and the heavenly inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, unfading, which, after his present pilgrimage is ended, 
he is destined to enjoy. What James is content to assume, in 
order that he may go on to enforce its practical present obliga¬ 
tions in the daily living of the Christian, fills Peter with adoring 
love and wonder and constrains him to testify to it continually. 

Yet, however much he is given to looking into the mysteries 
of redemption, and anticipating the “glories that shall follow,” 
it is not a dreamy, unpractical view of the Christian life that 
Peter presents. For there is one thing, be it observed, that lifts 
his soul to greater heights of rapture than even the thought of 
God’s wondrous grace in redemption, and that is the contem¬ 
plation of the Redeemer himself. His is the one radiant figure 
that fills all earth and heaven to Peter. In the days long past 
he had been privileged to see “the King in his beauty.” Beside 
the Lake of Galilee he had companied with him, had heard his 
words of love, and had marveled at his deeds of power. He 
thought he loved him then, but now—now that he has come to 
understand the full meaning of that sublime life, as it was 
revealed to him by Calvary, the empty tomb, Olivet, and the 
upper chamber whither the Spirit came—his love is past the 
telling, and his longing to be once more in the immediate pres¬ 
ence of his divine Savior and Lord makes of his present life, 
even though it is lightened by precious memories and a living 
hope of joy to come, a barren pilgrimage. To him Christianity 
means Christ, and the Christian life means whole-hearted devo¬ 
tion to him. 

This is, after all, in large measure an objective conception. 
The Christian life does not, to be sure, consist in obedience to 
law. To Peter the message of the gospel can never come in 
terms of law, even though it be “the perfect law, the law of 
liberty.” Yet it does consist in service to something outside 
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one’s self. Christ here takes the place which “law” filled with 
James. He is more than the object of men’s faith — he is the 
Master of their lives. He is, indeed, the one “ whom not having 
seen they love,” but he is also the one who has redeemed them 
from their vain manner of life (i Pet. i : 18 f.), with his precious 
blood, 41 who his own self carried up their sins in his body to the 
tree” (i Pet. 2:24), that they “having died unto sin might live 
unto righteousness.” To him they owe their hearts’ allegiance. 
Can they measure the length or height or depth of his self- 
sacrifice in their behalf? Even so immeasurable is their obliga¬ 
tion to yield him their supreme devotion. 

It may serve to bring out in greater clearness the really 
objective character of this conception of the Christian life, if 
that of Paul, as found in his later epistles, be brought into com¬ 
parison with it. Scholars lay much emphasis upon the surpris¬ 
ingly close similarities between 1 Peter and several of these 
epistles, sometimes drawing therefrom the conclusion that the 
former cannot be of Petrine authorship, but must have come from 
someone who stood much nearer doctrinally to the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles. While admitting freely such resemblances in 
many cases, one may decline to accept this conclusion from them 
since it is not by any means unlikely that Paul and Peter were 
very closely associated in their later years, and the less vigorous 
thinker may well have fallen occasionally into the familiar 
phraseology of the more vigorous. 1 But be that as it may, here 
certainly in this matter there is a marked difference. Paul is 
subjective, even mystical, in his conception. To him, not only is 
the Christian in Christ, but also Christ is in the Christian, and the 
life he lives is, in a sense, Christ’s life. 2 Paul’s whole experience 
as a Christian was such as would lead him naturally to think of 
Christ as the exalted Savior, the divine One, while Peter’s experi¬ 
ence, just as naturally, would lead him to dwell upon him as the 
Christ indeed, but especially as “that same Jesus” whom he 
had known and loved so well, who had left him an example, to 

*See the article “1 Peter” by F. H. Chase in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible . 

a See Gal. 2 :20; Phil. I : 21 ; Col. 3:4; etc. 
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“follow his steps” (i Pet. 2:21). In Paul’s thought, to repeat, 
the Christian life is the life of the believer in Christ, nay more 
—Christ’s very life in him; to Peter it is his life for Christ, his 
grateful service to him who has loved, forgiven, and redeemed 
him, who will soon come again and receive him unto himself. 

The first epistle of John lends itself least to exact definition. 
To read 1 John is, so to speak, to stand within some vast 
cathedral, lofty its windows and rich in color, nave and choir 
echoing to strains of divinest music. The soul is stirred to 
worship; analysis is all but profanation. How unfathomable 
are the thoughts herein expressed! Though clothed in simplest 
language, they soar to the supernal mystery of the Godhead and 
sweep the illimitable vistas of eternity. As well hope to tell 
what makes the splendor of the sunset sky, the inspiration of the 
mountain peak, the grandeur of midocean, as to analyze the 
overwhelming impression of its divine truth and beauty left 
upon the soul by this sublime epistle. 

And what is true of the epistle as a whole is also true of the 
conception of the Christian life disclosed therein. It is not 
readily contained within a single proposition. Before any 
attempt is made even to approximate a definition, it will be well 
to consider certain elements which evidently have a place in this 
conception. 

As would be expected in the writer of the gospel of the 
incarnation (and to deny the common authorship of gospel and 
epistle is surely to go beyond the obligation of the facts), there 
is a noticeable emphasis here upon the three persons of the 
Godhead and especially upon the Father and the Son, in their 
relation to the believer. “That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you also,” says John to his fellow Christians, 
“that ye also may have fellowship with us; yea, and our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ” (1 John 
1:3). Such a mode of thought is clearly an advance upon 
James and Peter. James does, indeed, attain to communion 
with the “Father of Lights” through heart-obedience to his will, 
and Peter has fellowship with his Savior through memories of 
the past and hopes for the future. But to John has come the 
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realization of the more comprehensive truth that “he that con¬ 
fessed! the Son hath the Father also” (i John 2: 23). He who 
sent is not to be separated from Him who came. Both abide in 
the soul of the true believer, and he abides in them, as the 
gracious Spirit testifies (1 John 3: 24). 

Again, there is the stress John lays upon the believer’s 
actual present possession of eternal life: “These things I have 
written unto you,” he says, in concluding his epistle, “that ye 
may know that ye have eternal life” (1 John 5: 13); and this 
accords well with the statement of what eternal life is, found in 
the seventeenth chapter of his gospel: “And this is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” (1 John 17:3). It also 
follows naturally upon the idea of fellowship just noted. The 
Christian’s fellowship with the Father and the Son is based 
upon his knowledge of them, and of necessity it cannot suffer 
any change in kind at death. It may, it doubtless will, be more 
complete, for the hindrance of the flesh will then be done away, 
and in the vision of Christ “as he is” will come the likeness to 
him not now possible; but still in essence fellowship with God 
must ever be the same. It is life eternal. 

But this union and communion with the Father and the Son, 
this beginning on earth of a spirit-life which is to span eternity, 
must surely have outward, practical expression, if John’s teaching 
is not to prove an exception to the New Testament rule of 
doctrine for life. Here comes in a third element in his con¬ 
ception of the Christian life. What is it, in final analysis, that 
makes God what he is ? Is it not his character ? And is not 
likeness in character the indispensable basis of any lasting fel¬ 
lowship? As the prophet of old so pertinently asked: “Can 
two walk together except they be agreed?” He who really has 
fellowship with God, who is truly his child must reproduce his 
character, if, in the nature of things, imperfectly, nevertheless 
unmistakably. “God is light” declares John, “and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we say that we have fellowship with him, and 
walk in the darkness, we lie, and do not the truth”(1 John 1 : 5f.); 
andagain,“God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
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and God abideth in him” (1 John 4: 16). It is the same antithesis 
as is presented in the fourth gospel. On the one side God, who 
is light and love, or, truth and service, revealing himself 
supremely in Jesus Christ his Son; on the other, darkness and 
hate, or sin and selfishness, the spirit of the world alien from 
God, which “lieth in the evil one.” There can never be any 
question, in John’s thought, as to which cause enlists the 
Christian’s powers. If he be truly what he claims to be, his 
works must surely “ be made manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.” 

These are, if not all, at least some of the vital elements in 
John’s conception of the Christian life. It remains to combine 
them, if we may venture to do so, in one statement: To John 
the Christian life is life in God, a close soul-fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, a true beginning, here and now, of the 
eternal life revealed in Christ, whose practical outworking must 
perforce be in light and love, since God is light and love. His 
is thus the subjective conception, an almost mystical union and 
communion with the Unseen. He does not fall below Peter in 
his love to Christ, but he, more than Peter, and like Paul, has' 
attained to a present, glorious fellowship with him. He needs 
no memories of past companionship, no hopes of future reunion, 
to make full his joy. Christ is his soul’s possession now. No 
more does he fall behind James in his insistence upon the moral 
obligations of the Christian. He lays as great an emphasis as 
James upon right conduct as the one conclusive proof of the 
genuineness of the spiritual experience; only to him such con¬ 
duct is the inevitable outworking of the inner soul-fellowship 
with God, while to James it is conformity to a divine law of love 
outside one’s self. 

Is John’s subjective conception of the Christian life the best, 
as it is certainly the most profound and comprehensive ? Who 
shall say? One presentation of the truth fits best the needs of 
one, another of another. It is the unique distinction of the 
Scriptures that no man can read them with an open heart without 
finding therein a message from God peculiarly fitted to himself. 
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FEASTS AND FASTS OF THE JEWS IN MODERN 

PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. Master man, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 

Jerusalem, Syria. 

The annual round of Jewish feasts and fasts must have an abid¬ 
ing interest for all students of the Bible, or even of oriental 
antiquities. Many who know well all the Bible has to tell about 
the feasts and fasts are little aware how differently and with how 
elaborate a ritual the modern Jew celebrates these ancient anni¬ 
versaries, while others may find in the ritual of Palestine details 
of interest not occurring in Christian lands. 

In some cities of Europe and of America Jewish rites may 
obtrude themselves on our notice occasionally, as when, for 
example, a queer structure, which we learn is a 11 booth ” for the 
Feast of Tabernacles, appears, a strange exotic, among the autumn 
'cold and dampness of our western Ghettos; but in Jerusalem 
today the feasts and fasts of Israel’s sons must be reckoned with 
in every transaction of life. 

By the business man, be he Christian or Moslem, as well as 
by the Jew, the time of the Rosh ha Shanna , Yom Kippur , the 
Succoth , and the Pesakh must all be remembered if he is not to 
be unexpectedly landed in difficulties by the sudden suspension 
of more than half the city’s traffic. 

However greatly the Jew in distant lands may neglect his 
annual round of feasts, within the Holy City he must from every 
consideration, even of worldly interest, be a pious observer of 
every detail; this is true also of the whole length and breadth 
of the land of his fathers. 

Here for him the weeks and months pass by, each marked 
by some teaching and significance, each bearing some special 
interest, its special food, its lamps, its palms and myrtles, and in 
some cases its self-mortifications, its tears, its shrouds. There 
can be no forgetfulness here of the great triumphs, the over- 
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whelming of Pharaoh, the downfall of Haman,the delivery from 
Antiochus Epiphanes; nor are the humiliations of the nation for¬ 
gotten, for the ninth of Ab commemorates by tears shed upon 
its ancient walls, the destruction of the city, and the greatest 
annual celebration closes with the words, “Next year in Jeru¬ 
salem, 0 recalling the fact that this our Jerusalem is still “trodden 
under foot of the gentiles until the times of the gentiles are 
fulfilled. 0 

“There should be no forgetfulness of sin as at the new year 
we shake out our garments over the rivers, and on the Day of 
Atonement we through long hours do what we can — feebly, it 
may seem to some grotesquely—to offer that sacrifice which 
long years ago our high-priest used to present for us in the Holy 
of Holies. 0 And so from year to year the time passes on; all 
moments not needed for business and family life are laid out 
with definite, imperative duties which, if done correctly, leave 
no room for troubles about the future—indeed, is not the future 
thus secured ? 

To trace this round, looking at the detail that belongs to 
tradition rather than to the Bible, to the strictly orthodox and 
eastern rather than to the liberal western Jew, sometimes indeed 
to the Jew of Palestine alone, is the purpose of this paper. 

THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

The present year, 5663 since the creation, began for us on 
October 2, 1902. This was the first day of the month Tisri— 
the seventh month 1 —and it was celebrated as the Rosh ha Shanna 
(the head of the year). On this day the books were made up, 
at any rate for the good and the bad; the indifferent had a few 
more days of grace. “ May you be inscribed [*. e., in the book 
of life] for a happy year, 0 was the greeting given by one friend 
to another. It is a feast day, but modified in enjoyment by those 
who are not assured of their names being recorded in the “book 
of life, 0 and considered to be one of the Yamim Noraim or ter¬ 
rible days. Those whose consciences impel them find their way 
in the early morning at Jaffa to the sea, in Damascus to the 

‘The Feast of Trumpets, the new moon of the seventh month; cf. Numb. 29:1; 
Lev., chaps. 23, 24. 
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river, and at Jerusalem either to the city’s only spring, the 
Virgin’s Fountain, or failing that, it may be only to a cistern 
mouth; there the clothes on the person are shaken out over the 
water to signify “Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of 
the sea.” 3 The cistern is but a poor substitute for the sea or a 
river and but feebly represents the symbolism, but is considered 
better than nothing. One man was somewhat staggered when 
asked how he could drink the water of his cistern—could it be 
considered kosher or clean after his sins had been shaken into it ? 
It was a point, he replied, on which he must have the opinion of 
a khakham. 

During this and the succeeding days, as well as in the whole 
preceding month, the shofar or ram’s horn is blown at the morn¬ 
ing service in the synagogue as a reminder of the judgment day, 3 
but also on the roofs of the houses by the ignorant with the 
object of confusing the mind of the great accuser, Satan, who is 
rendering his report to God of man’s misdeeds. 4 The sounding 
of the shofar on New Year’s Day four times, each time being 
associated with the name of a special angel, is even by the ortho¬ 
dox supposed to bewilder Satan in rendering his account. 

Following New Year’s Day comes a period of ten days of 
repentance and self-examination, often known as “the terrible 
days,” 5 but more correctly as “days of repentance.” During this 
time the hours of prayer become increasingly long, and their 
observance exacting. The second day of Tisri is kept like the 
first. On the fourth day comes a small fast known as the Fast 
of Gedaliah; 6 and on the ninth, the day before the great Day of 
Atonement, comes the special preparation for that most solemn 
day of all the year. 

In Palestine this ninth day rejoices among the Moslems 
in the strange name of Aed el jaj (i. e., the Feast of the 

*Mic. 7 :19. 3 Special reference is to Am. 3 : 6. 

4 The scene in Job 1 : 6 ff. took place this day. 

5 By some in Jerusalem the whole forty days before the Day of Atonement are so 
called. Strictly speaking, the “ terrible days ” are only New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement. 

6 Jer. 4 : 2. 
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Chickens), on account of the enormous number of chickens 
slaughtered by the Jews throughout the land. Every individual 
should 7 provide himself with a chicken — its color white, if pos¬ 
sible—a cock for every male, a hen for every female, and for a 


AN ASHKENAZ JEW IN SABBATH COSTUME. 


pregnant woman a cock and two hens, that is, a hen for herself 
and one of each sex for the unborn child to make sure he or she 
is represented rightly. As a matter of fact, among the poor one 
white cock is very commonly made to represent a whole family. 
The head of the family must sacrifice the birds, first whirling 
each one three times around his head, exclaiming each time: 

7 “Should” rather than “must,” because some orthodox Jews ignore the rite. 
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44 Let this cock (or hen) be an atonement for me; let it be my 
substitute; let it be an expiation for me; let the bird die; but 
let life and happiness be to me and to all Israel. Amen.” He 
then kills the bird, saying: “I have deserved thus to die.” The 
blood is poured out on the ground (as is always done when the 
Jews kill), and the chickens are eaten. If there are more birds 
than can be finished by the family, as must of course happen 
wherever the custom is strictly adhered to, the surplus is handed 
to the poor. 8 

This custom is very widely followed by all classes of Jews in 
Palestine, and in other lands also, but it is nevertheless looked 
upon with suspicion by some of the orthodox as an innovation. 
The earliest mention of the custom in Jewish writings is, I am 
informed, about seven hundred years ago in the writings of 
Rabbi Jonas. But why are chickens used? In answer to this it 
is said that chickens are neither unclean animals nor korban (t. e ., 
temple offerings), so they can be sacrificed even without a 
temple. 

Another kind of attempt at sacrifice — self-sacrifice — occurs 
on this day. Jewish men give each other beatings in the syna¬ 
gogue, stripes that must not exceed forty. 

On this day also the pious visit the graves of the departed and 
pray for their souls. This is incumbent on all sons who have 
lost their fathers, especially if the deaths have been recent. 
After returning from the graves a bath is taken to typify the 
washing away of their sins before the beginning of the awful 
Yont Kippur. This day, 9 the sabbath of sabbaths, the greatest 
day of the whole year, when by tradition Abraham was circum¬ 
cised, is ushered in at sunset. From that moment, and for 
twenty-four hours, not a particle of food nor a drop of drink must 
pass the lips. To prevent the possibility of infringing the latter, 
even washing, except touching the eyes with wet finger-tips, is 

8 One leading rabbi narrated to me with some amusement — I fear he is somewhat 
of a freethinker in these ceremonies—that once the cock died as he was whirling it 
around his head, to the intense dismay of his family, who made sure some misfortune 
would follow such an untoward sign. 

9 For references to the Day of Atonement see Lev., chap. 16 ; 23:26-32 ; Numb. 
29:7-11. 
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strictly-forbidden. For clothes, white shrouds 10 and praying 
shawls are worn; even shoes and sandals are by the strictly 
orthodox laid aside. In such costume hundreds will pass the 



A GROUP OF JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 


long period, with scarcely an intermission, in long prayers and 
audible lamentations. 

All who have injured others must confess and make resti¬ 
tution, or God cannot forgive. As the long-drawn-out hours 

lo This custom belongs to the Ashkenazim only. 
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of agony pass on, and the time of finally sealing “the book of 
life” comes near, many become filled with frenzied anxiety lest 
they should be too late, and, by loud cries and violent gesticu¬ 
lations, bending their bodies backward and forward, they cry for 
forgiveness. 

At last the sun declines and the cohattitn (priests) who are 
present with covered faces pronounce the blessing. The ram’s 
horn gives one clear blast to signify deliverance, and with the 
appearance of the earliest stars, marking the beginning of night, 
the “great white fast” ends. The Jews, exhausted but satisfied, 
go home in peace. They have had no temple sacrifice, but 
surely—they argue—the flesh and blood they have lost in this 
long fast will be accepted as an atonement with God—a sacrifice 
of suffering if not of blood. 

During the day every man must remember in prayer, after the 
morning service, his dead father; otherwise he can look for no 
acceptance, however much he may afflict his own soul. Candles 
are burned in the synagogue for the departed. One other strange 
custom connected with this day may be mentioned. In many 
synagogues it is the custom at the morning service to put up at 
auction the privilege of carrying the law around the synagogue; 
the one who bids highest securing the privilege. It is a regular 
auction, carried on with the usual forms of a business transaction. 
The money goes to the synagogue. 

THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

The long strain on the moral and physical powers, and the 
deep spiritual dejection of the period that culminates in Yom 
Kippur y are speedily followed by a marked reaction in the joyful 
Feast of Tabernacles — eight of the brightest days in the year. 
The streets in the Jewish quarter for many days before the fif¬ 
teenth of Tisri are half-blocked with great bundles of reeds 
brought by bedouin and fellahin from the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea; while palm leaves carefully folded into neat bundles, twigs 
of myrtle and willow, and citrons are being sold from little bas¬ 
kets at every corner. Animated groups may be seen in places 
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loudly discussing whether a certain lot of citron is of the ortho¬ 
dox variety. 11 

It is strange that in a climate like that of Palestine where the 
season of this feast is always warm, 19 sometimes even hot, and 


TYPICAL YEM1N JEWS IN MODERN PALESTINE. 

either rainless or nearly so, the Jews make no attempt to keep 
the feast in the primitive way and camp out in gardens or vine¬ 
yards near their cities or towns. At this season many of the 

"The Citrus medica; the custom of carrying this fruit at this feast is referred to in 
Josephus (Ant., xiii, 13, 5). 

Ia The average temperature of the month of October in Jerusalem is about 70° F. 
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fellahin construct booths of branches of trees on their roofs, and 
great numbers are still camping in their vineyards watching the 
last of their grapes. Some, even the town-dwelling Christians, 
camp out in the valley of Jehoshaphat at the Feast of Mary, 
which occurs at about this time. But the Jews, from long resi¬ 
dence in crowded European cities or in places where no life is 
secure outside city walls, will never leave their own quarters; 
they make their festal shelters in their narrow courtyards, on 
their balconies, or even almost within their rooms, just as they 
do in other lands where the inclemency of autumn would make 
strict keeping of the feast a hardship. Indeed it is interesting 
to observe how some Jews who come from cold lands, e.g., Jews 
from the Caucasus, erect regular wooden rooms with doors and 
windows, putting the same framework together year after year 
for the feast. 

Usually the “tabernacle” is made of reeds on a wooden 
framework, and is adorned with green branches of olive or 
willow, with oranges, citrons, and other fruits hanging from the 
roof. Many are outwardly disfigured, but doubtless made more 
comfortable, by sheets and shawls laid over the outside. 
Poverty frequently necessitates very cramped quarters, and I 
have often seen a booth so packed by a family that there was 
scarcely room for them to get in and out. The festal week is a 
great time of interchange of visits, and sweets, wine, etc., are 
freely offered to every guest. Among the true oriental Jewesses 
the best clothes and finest jewelry are worn. 

Each morning every Jew goes to the synagogue, carrying 
the emblems of the feast—the palm branch with its little basket 
at its base, in which sprigs of myrtle and of willow are carried, 
and either in it or in the other hand the citron. These palm 
branches are known as “hosannas.” In the synagogues the 
palms are shaken out to the four corners of heaven, while the 
words are repeated, “Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the world, who hast sanctified us with thy precepts and 
commanded us to carry a bundle of palm.” Procession is made 
around the reading desk seven times, with palm branches held 
aloft. The seventh day, the “great day of the feast,” is one of 
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specially manifested joy, and is known as Hosanna Rabba , the 
Great Hosanna. It marks the final deliverance from the fears 
belonging to the Day of Atonement. 

On the day following, in the Holy Land—one day later in 
other lands 13 —the feast of the ‘‘Rejoicing of the Law” is held. 
On this day the scrolls of the law are removed from the ark 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN AT JERUSALEM. 

(*. e. t recess or cupboard containing them) and are carried 
around the reading desk in joyous procession.* 4 Every member 
of the congregation, of course males only, in turn carries the 
scroll at least one circuit, while some dance before him chanting 
psalms, casting about sweets for the children, or throwing rose 

13 The custom of keeping these feasts on two days in the “land of exile ” is on 
account of the uncertainty of the observation of the moon in these lands coinciding 
with that of Palestine. 

M Similar outward manifestations of joy are frequently made when a new scroll of 
the law is being conducted in procession to occupy the “ ark ” in the synagogue; but 
in this case the procession takes place in the open street. Compare with this the 
funeral service when a scroll is buried. 
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water or other scents upon the bystanders, while others follow 
behind in irregular procession. The synagogue is a scene of 
noise and wild excitement, often concluding with hilarity kept 
up by the assistance of wines and spirits. The women mean¬ 
while cluster around the doors and windows to see the sacred 
books—one of the very few occasions when the oriental Jewess 
thinks it necessary to come to the place of prayer at all. 

On this day also the round of lessons from the law comes to 
an end, and it is necessary that with the finishing there should 
be a beginning again at the first book of Moses, in order that it 
may not be supposed that to conclude the law should be a 
matter of rejoicing. The one who is called up to read the end 
of the law is called the “bridegroom of the law,” and he who 
begins it the “bridegroom of Genesis.” There is much compe¬ 
tition in some synagogues for these honored duties. 

With the conclusion of this feast the ordinary round of work is 
taken up with a good deal of relief, inasmuch as the long periods 
of cessation of work are a heavy drain on slender resources. 

THE FEAST OF THE DEDICATION. 

The mid-winter feast is one that interrupts daily work very 
little. It is chiefly a reminder of a great historical event. This 
is the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple by Judas Macca- 
bseus . 15 The festal season lasts eight days, and its most promi¬ 
nent ritual is the burning in every house of peculiar little 
lamps. Nine small metal lamps like small saucers 16 are sol¬ 
dered to a framework which is hung in every house; and each 
night one lamp or more is lighted, so that by the eighth night it 
is the turn for eight (or it may be nine) lamps to be burned. 
The ninth lamp is really an extra one in case of emergency, for 
example, as not infrequently happens, should one be taken off; 
it is also sometimes made detachable and may be used as a candle 
to light the others. This ceremony is said to be connected 
with the following tale: 

At the time of the rededication of the temple no pure oil could be found 
for the holy lamps. All had been either intentionally defiled with swine’s fat, 

*5 i Macc. 4:59; John 10:22. 

16 This is the common form of lamp; brass and other lamps are used. 
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or had been made impure accidentally in the commotion of retaking the 
temple. When the priests were at the last extremity, a small jarful, sealed 
with the high-priest’s seal, was found hidden carefully away. But the supply 
was sufficient only for one night, and no more could be obtained in a shorter 
time than three days. In this emergency God came to the help of his people 
and made the oil to last, like that in the widow’s cruse, through the whole 
eight days of the feast. 


THE FEAST OF PUR 1 M. 

Surpassing all other feasts in rejoicing, though indeed but a 
secular feast in reality, is the next great event, the feast of early 
spring, known as Purim. Combining many of the features of 
our Christmas, of the old English Guy Fawkes’s Day, and of the 
continental Carnival, it is the great favorite for all young folks; 
while to women it is the greatest event of the year, because it 
commemorates the deliverance of Israel by the hands of a 
Jewess. 

The* day before this feast—known as the Fast of Esther — 
is observed, unless it falls upon a sabbath, like an ordinary fast. 
The women are busy preparing sweets, cakes, and dishes of all 
kinds for the morrow’s rejoicing. In the evening the book of 
Esther is read in the synagogue, amid wild noise and shouts. 
Whenever the name Haman is mentioned, a hideous noise is 
made, and all shout: “Let his name be blotted out; let the 
name of the ungodly come to naught; cursed be Haman.” Mor- 
decai’s name is blessed. The names of Haman’s sons are read 
through without pause to signify that they were all killed in a 
moment. During the feast day also the whole book of Esther 
is recited, and every Jewess is expected to hear the story. Esther 
is the great example of what a Jewess should be, and among the 
Spanish Jews her name is the favorite one for girls. In the 
evening, the greatest rejoicing is observed; many lamps are 
lighted and eating and drinking are free. It is even commanded 
that the Jews should get drunk—so drunk, indeed, that they 
should be unable to distinguish between “cursed be Haman” 
and “blessed be Mordecai.” The advice is extensively followed 
by young men. 

In Jerusalem, because it is a city inclosed with walls, but one 
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day of the feast is observed. In unwalled towns, e. g ., Jaffa, the 
feast is kept on a second day also. 

For dwellers in the Holy Land their feast has a special inter¬ 
est as the day on which the khaluka is collected among Jews 
everywhere, the collections being gathered in the box of Rabbi 
Meyer Baal Nes for dwellers in the Holy Land. In Palestine 
the wealthier Jews give presents to the poor. 17 The children 
especially enjoy this time. They receive presents of toys and 
sweets, but most of all they enjoy wearing grotesque masks; and 
on the feast days small companies of boys parade the streets 
dressed in fantastic clothes collecting alms, exactly as was the 
custom with boys in England on November 5, “Guy Fawkes's 
Day." The similarity is still closer by reason of the shooting 
of firecrackers, and the burning of colored lights at night. 

During 1901, the year 5662 being a kind of leap year in the 
Jewish calendar, the month Adar—in which the feast of Purim 
occurs—was twice repeated, and though Purim was kept in the 
second of these months, a remembrance of the time of Purim on 
the fourteenth day of the month was kept in the first month, 
Adar, under the name “Little Purim." This fell on February 
11, while the real Purim was celebrated on March 14. 
x ? Esth. 9: 22. 

\To be completed in the next number.] 
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RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By Professor George Albert Coe, Ph.D., 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

The reform in educational theory and practice that has been going 
on for a hundred years has brought the notion of education into the 
closest relation with that of development. The message of Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and the other prophets of the new era is that true 
education does not impose something upon us or attach something to 
us, but rather assists the natural unfolding of life. Pedagogical laws do 
not originate in the schoolmaster and find their application in the child ; 
rather, they are found in the facts of child nature, and their control is 
exercised first of all upon the teacher. So pervasive has the notion of 
development become that nearly everything in our educational phi¬ 
losophy could be included in an exegesis of this one term. With its 
correlate of free self-expression, it has not only created the kindergar¬ 
ten ; it has become dominant through every part of the school system 
up to the college, where it appears in the elective system of studies, 
student self-government, and student initiative in matters of religion. 

The growth of biology during the last half-century has added im¬ 
petus to this movement. Education has been compelled to take 
account of the correlation of mental with physical development, and 
of the correlation of individual development with that of the race. 
The idea of natural education thus takes on a new meaning. The 
school stands for a culminating phase of evolution, and the teacher 
becomes a factor in a vast cosmic process. 

On the other hand, the new social consciousness, looking toward the 
future, as the evolution theory looks toward the past, demands that 
education shall contain some principle of progress. The unfolding 
of the child must include growth in ethical and social principle. Hence 
arises a tendency to define the end of education, not as of old in 
terms of individual knowledge or power or salvation, but in terms of 
social adjustment and efficiency. 

The demand for better education in religion has to take this situa¬ 
tion into account. In these days, education in religion must mean 
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development in religion. Now, development in religion implies that 
religion is natural to the individual, and that it is not a fixed and 
finished function, but a changing and growing one. Further, the prin¬ 
ciple of social progress, which has been grafted into the general notion 
of development, demands that religious unfoldment be not merely 
individual self-realization, but also training in the spirit of social ser¬ 
vice. The notion of education in religion, therefore, presupposes that 
religion is a normal factor in both individual and social development. 

Is this presupposition true? Is religion imposed upon life, or 
does it spontaneously flow upward out of the springs of life ? Has it 
any essential part in making us men ? If it is a mere by-product or 
incident of development, then there can be no real education in 
religion; but if it is a determining factor in both individual and social 
development, then not only can there be true education in religion, 
but any education that leaves religion out is essentially fragmentary 
and distorted. 

What, then, is the relation of religion to development, both indi¬ 
vidual and social ? If we survey the history of human culture, a 
significant fact strikes us at once: Religion has not been achieved as 
a result of culture, but is a part of culture at every stage of human 
history. In all the struggle toward civilization and toward better 
civilization, religion has been invariably present. Nor has it waited 
for maturity in the individual any more than for maturity in the race. 
It has been impressed upon the plastic mind of childhood and youth, 
along with whatever else has made up the tribal or national conscious¬ 
ness. In fact, as far as there has been any education at all, religion 
has always been included therein. Not until recent times has anyone 
dreamed that a purely secular education is possible, or objected to 
religious education on the ground that children are incapable of judg¬ 
ing of the truth of religion. 

The presence of religion in all history creates a presumption that 
it has a meaning for humanity as such. The presumption is strength¬ 
ened by the accepted theory that child-development recapitulates the 
chief stages of race development. As the childhood of the species was 
religious, so, under this theory, we should expect the childhood of the 
individual to be religious also. In that case the religious impulse 
would be as much a part of nature as any other human trait. The 
response to environment, in and through which human personality is 
formed, would include a religious response. The mind would spon¬ 
taneously act as though there were a divine factor in the environment 
or in the mind itself. 
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This proposition can be easily misunderstood. It might be sup¬ 
posed to describe the development of an individual who should grow 
up in utter isolation from his fellows, or of one who should be kept 
in ignorance of the religious life of his elders. But what is natural to 
a developing child is not shown by what happens in the absence of 
food, but in the presence Q&t. The problem is to determine what 
food is actually assimilated, and what forms free self-expression takes 
in the presence of abundant stimuli. 

While the present state of our knowledge of childhood, youth, and 
maturity does not enable us to give a complete description of normal 
human development, enough is known to justify the assertion that a 
religious factor is* normally present. The child, the youth, the man 
responds to environment as though life were more than a set of rela¬ 
tions to visible things and persons. 

For some time after birth the mind is occupied chiefly with organic 
sensations, especially those connected with nutrition. The circle of 
impressions—discomfort, desire, relief, pleasure — repeated again and 
again, is a very narrow one, yet through it the mind is gathering 
material for a conception of what life is. The manner in which the 
infant’s physical demands are ministered to colors the first beginnings 
of an interpretation of existence, and creates an attitude toward it. 
In the strictest sense, the mother or the nurse begins a process of train¬ 
ing in religion or irreligion with the first days of the child’s life. 

Persons, of course, are the most significant fact of the child’s early 
observation, for they supply his needs. His world is a world of per¬ 
sons. He discovers his dependence upon his parents; feels, though he 
does not understand, their gentle care, and through the wondrous pro¬ 
cesses of imitation, imagination, and sympathy his parents come to 
embody for him the meaning of life. His sense of dependence upon 
their love sometimes rises to the point of actual adoration. In a literal 
sense, parents are now and then the first divinities whom tjie child 
worships. I have in my possession an account of a gentleman who, in 
his maturity, still remembered the occasion on which he discovered 
that his father was not the same as God. Christian thought looks upon 
the beautiful relation of parent to child as an instance of the principle 
of incarnation, or the revelation of God through human personality. 
Fatherhood is thus at once the first, spontaneous interpretation of life, 
and the last and highest faith. Whether this faith be true or not, the 
child’s first notion of the world as a world of persons is a genuine ana¬ 
logue of nature-worship among early men. That which arrested their 
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attention, especially that which supplied their needs or disappointed 
their expectation of such supply, was their divinity, and the divinity 
was always a being like a man. 

But I have already anticipated one step in the child’s response to 
his personal environment, namely, the formation of an ideal of person¬ 
ality. Such ideals are inevitable, howevs*j:udimentary they may be at 
first. For, given merely desire for food, coupled with the idea of 
somebody’s supplying the need, there is present not only the backward 
look of memory, but also the forward look of hope. This forward 
look, which places demands upon real persons, is the first stage in an 
idealizing process that grows with the whole growth of the child’s 
personality. 

It is at first only a lowly'thing, indistinct, having little content. 
It is only one degree removed from the expectancy with which a hun¬ 
gry dog looks up into its master's face. But it has capacity for growth. 
The demands upon personality grow greater and greater. Intellectual 
food is soon demanded as well as food for the body. The age of 
curiosity, of free imagination, of fairy-tale, reproduces something of 
the myth-making stage of religion in the large. For curiosity and 
active fancy express an ideal craving, an effort to realize, understand, 
interpret life. 

Then conscience awakens. At first the family is the moral universe 
of the child. The parents are found to possess, not only the power to 
supply hunger, and knowledge to supply curiosity, but also authority 
to command the will. Yet in no one of these respects are the child's 
expectations quite realized. Things which he demands are withheld; 
knowledge which he asks for is not supplied; finally, the great discov¬ 
ery is made that the parents are not the source of law, but subjects of 
law just as much as the child himself. Thus there springs up a three¬ 
fold conception of personality — the self, the parents and other visible 
persons*and an ideal or standard personality possessed of power, of 
wisdom, and of moral authority. This moralizing of the ideal answers 
to the evolution of ethical religions out of nature religions. 

Then comes the adolescent period, with the blossoming of the social 
instinct. The central fact of inner development at this period is 
that the center of gravity of the consciousness moves outward. This 
involves such a profound reorganization that self-consciousness increases 
along with the increase of the social consciousness. Truth, beauty, 
righteousness, love, all take on new colors and a more intense meaning. 
That meaning finds its most articulate expression in religion. For reli- 
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gion, ascribing to the whole universe an inner side, a spiritual life of 
truth, righteousness, and love, merely fills out and expresses the 
advancing idea of personality. The child who has just become a man 
looks out into his new world seeking complete expression for his new 
impulses. He finds society a disappointing mixture of love and hate, 
of self-seeking and self-sacrifice, of beauty and ugliness, of truth and 
falsehood. Society as it is provides no adequate means for his self- 
expression. Once more, then, an ideal of personality grows up out of 
the soil of the actual. Rather, childhood's ideals are expanded, social¬ 
ized, and intensified. This corresponds, in a rough way, to the devel¬ 
opment of the universal religions. 

Thus, at every stage of the growing life from infancy to manhood, 
natural desires and impulses, when brought together in consciousness 
with actual experience, create an ideal conception of personality. We 
cannot help idealizing life, and the ideal grows with our growth. It 
does so at least when food for the whole nature is provided. Of course, 
a narrow or immoral environment may stunt the personality. Many 
children, very early in life, become hardened and unresponsive to. 
higher things. Yet even children who seem to have no ideals at all do 
nevertheless cherish visions of some kind, however distorted they may 
be. Moreover, the fragrant flowers that nowand then blossom even in 
the slums are true indications of the possibilities of the other plants. 

This idealization of life, which is inevitable to the child and the 
youth, is what makes religious education both possible and natural. The 
growing mind has a place already prepared for the idea of divinity. 
In most natural fashion the religion of the parents comes to meet the 
upspringing thought of ideal personality, giving it positive content and 
objective reality. This is the reason why it is so easy for a child to 
accommodate himself to the religion of the family; the inner and the 
outer, the demand and the supply, fit together. A child who is kept in 
constant contact with religion spontaneously assimilates it, little by 
little, because it is an objective realization of his own inner tendencies. 

But what of religious belief ? How does the abstract ideal become 
faith in the actual existence of ideal personality, or God ? Is there 
any natural connection between the two ? It is certain at least that not 
only children, but men also, find it easier to believe than not. Unbe¬ 
lief is less spontaneous than belief; it waits for reasons, and it comes 
with a struggle; whereas believing comes to us as the sunlight and the 
air. It is so with the race; it is so with the individual. The ideal 
conceptions of personality, which are so natural to men, were first con- 
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Crete, and they were believed in as actually existing. It was only by a 
later process of abstraction, which set them apart from the forces that 
produced them, that they came to be regarded as mere notions which 
might or might not be true. The whole history of religion is the 
story of apparent interactions between men and the unseen powers. 
To nature-worshipers the sun, the storm, the earth, and the sky were 
never mere things of sense, but also beings having feeling, desire, 
thought, all of which are invisible, yet real. Even fetichism, the low¬ 
est form of religion, feared and placated, not the tangible object, but 
its inner will. All this idealization of sense-experience was as much a 
part of the struggle for life as sense perception itself. In one and the 
same experience both the visible and the invisible were objectively 
realized. 

Belief in divinity is natural, then, because the idealizing process is 
a part of a man’s spontaneous response to his environment. The 
notion of the higher, powers is not a product of philosophizing; it 
comes up directly out of the rough-and-tumble struggle for existence 
and for better existence. It is part and parcel of human life. Always 
alongside the objects of perception lies the Beyond to which our 
human hopes and fears must attach themselves. Whether or not, then, 
belief in divinities is logically defensible, it is utterly natural. Simi¬ 
larly, the easy faith of a child who accepts without question what is told 
him of God is simply in line with the whole progress of the race. It 
expresses the natural attitude of the human spirit toward divine things. 

Belief in divinity is natural for another reason also, namely, that it 
merely mirrors back to us what is experienced in our own personality. 
It does not carry us into a foreign country. The gods are never com¬ 
plete strangers, but always idealized men. Sometimes mere arbitrary 
will, sometimes a natural trait, sometimes a particular occupation, 
sometimes a moral purpose, but always something human, is attributed, 
in enlarged or purified form, to the divinity. Christianity puts its own 
stamp of approval upon this principle by declaring that a complete 
human life is not only the highest, but also an adequate, revelation of 
the character of God. 

From all this it appears that the idealization of human life that 
begins in infancy and grows with our growth is essentially a religious 
development. It is not merely preliminary to religion; rather, it is 
the religious impulse in its initial manifestations. From lack of food, 
the impulse may wither; with false training it may grow crooked; 
but the strictly normal line of development is that in which the child 
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increasingly assimilates the religion of his elders in a series of idealiza¬ 
tions which culminates in the ideal of fellowship with God and with 
all men. 

Occasionally a voice is raised against all religious training of the 
young. Religion, it is said, should be a matter of rational and deliber¬ 
ate choice, which is not possible until manhood is reached. According 
to this view, religion is properly a product of culture, not a factor in 
development. Two false assumptions underlie all such theories. The 
first is the intellectualist notion of man, which makes life grow out of 
theory, and not theory out of life. The other is the notion that one’s 
attitude toward religion can wait for the maturing of the intellect. 
The fact is that one’s sense of the meaning of life and one’s attitude 
toward life are being formed from the beginning of life. Whether we 
will or no, the child’s future relations to religion are being fixed by his 
present contact with other persons. The real question is never, Shall 
the child have a religious bringing up ? but rather, What kind of reli¬ 
gious training shall he receive ? Shall it be positive or negative, 
symmetrical or one-sided ? Instruction in doctrine, it is true, may well 
wait until the rational powers have been trained, but religion cannot 
wait. For through the growing years the mind does not remain a blank 
with reference to the interpretation of life. The affection between 
parent and child, the imaginative guesses at the nature of things, the 
sense of moral authority, the aspiration for a social interpretation of 
the world — all these come spontaneously, and, if food be provided, 
they issue in positive religious attitudes. The roots of the highest 
religion reach down into childhood’s natural impulses and needs. 

Religion, then, is a normal fact in the developing life of both 
the individual and the race. But in what sense is it a factor in that 
development ? How does it help form either the individual or 
society ? That it must have some practical significance is clear from 
the nature of the case. For the idealization of life which constitutes 
the soil of religion rests upon our fundamental impulses. Now, our 
basal impulses are not abstractions; they are what we are; they are the 
push of reality in us. Possibly there is no God, but certainly the 
reality of things, whatever it is, that manifests itself in our conscious 
life constrains us to feel and act and think as though there were a God. 
The philosophy of religion says that this impulse or complex of 
impulses is the utterance within us of the divine being in whom we 
live and move and have our being. However that may be, something 
does push us toward religion. Be it nature, or be it God, it forms us 
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individually and collectively; it energizes within us so as to mold us 
upon the idea of a divine being. 

In ways both simple and involved, the idealizing impulse is a power 
in our life. It sets a standard, first for others, and then for the self; 
and it makes us restless whenever the standard is ignored. Under the 
mere law of suggestion the ideal helps to realize itself. Life tends to 
become like our habitual thought of it. We cannot conceive a life 
better than our own without putting ourselves under its influence. 
Thus the necessity for idealizing personality turns out to be an inner 
principle whereby man labors for his own purification and uplifting. 

There is a still deeper reason why the idealization of life must be a 
power in life. For our own selfhood is, in a sense, a social product. 
Self-knowledge and self-control are not bestowed on us outright; they 
are gradually attained through interaction with persons. It is true 
that we interpret other persons by attributing to them what we experi¬ 
ence in ourselves; but, on the other hand, by imitating them we gain 
new experiences which enlarge our own inner life. This is the process 
whereby society unconsciously educates every child to conformity. 
My consciousness of myself is largely a reflection of the social medium 
in which I live. Now, the ideal side of this interaction, which is the 
sphere of religion, is necessarily a factor in the interaction. The ideal 
is, of course, a projection of one’s own personality, but so are our 
parents and our brothers and sisters. Moreover, just as the family 
consciousness becomes a part of our self-consciousness, so the ideal 
turns about and becomes a part of the self-consciousness of the mind 
whence it proceeds. We are obliged to think of ourselves in terms of 
the ideal. There is no escape from it, for our consciousness of self 
gets its content in just this way. Ask yourself at any moment what 
you are, and after cataloguing all your possessions, all your deeds, all 
your ideas and feelings, you realize that something essential is still 
unnamed. What you have attained never completely expresses you. 
Yesterday you committed an error of observation, today a fallacy 
of reasoning: but you disown them; they do not express you; they 
stand for defects in your self-expression; you claim kinship with the 
truth itself, and every deflection that you make from it misrepresents 
you. Or you commit some moral folly. You fancy that you can 
realize your life through some departure from ideal righteousness. But 
by and by you come to yourself in the discovery that your sin repressed 
rather than expressed you. You were not quite yourself when you com¬ 
mitted it; you were blind, you were swept away by passion, a lower will 
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usurped your place. Your inmost self claims kinship with ideal right¬ 
eousness as well as with ideal truth. 

This doubling of the self over against itself, whereby we rebuke 
ourselves for not being ourselves, is at once the glory and the tragedy 
of human existence. It is the glory of life, because it is the precise 
point where biological development becomes voluntary progress. The 
ideal is not a mere dream ; it is the engine of human progress. The 
spirit of man grows because it cannot be satisfied. Swine are doomed 
to remain swine because they are satisfied with a full stomach and with 
society as it is. A man who becomes satisfied with what he is and with 
institutions as they are, whether he be a vagabond or a man of culture, 
becomes essentially swinish. Never to know enough, never to be 
enough, but to aspire — this is the glory of man. 

But it is the tragedy of man, too. For we men never are; we are 
always going on to be. We are forever making effort—which never 
quite succeeds—to give full utterance to what we feel to be our deepest 
being. What makes us capable of our deepest woe is that we demand 
so much. We are disappointed because we have hoped. We are 
covered with shame and remorse; we hide ourselves from ourselves 
because we have set up an ideal self to rebuke our actual self. 

The same principle holds for social development. For this over- 
lord which we set up in our own breasts cannot be a purely individual 
ideal. It arises, in the first place, through the interaction of the self 
with other persons. Often its growth is hastened by the contrast 
between actual society and what we expect from it. The true self of 
society, as well as the true self of the individual, is only in process of 
attainment. It is never a completed possession, though it stands 
forever at our side to spur us to better things. It is because some 
“far off, divine event” hovers in the social imagination that progress 
becomes the law of social life. 

Now and then someone speculates as to what would happen to 
society if religious belief should entirely disappear. Sometimes we 
are told that society would disintegrate for want of a sanction for the 
social motive. But reply is made that the social motive is strong 
enough to stand alone, and that society would go on of its own inner 
propulsion even if all pressure from religious beliefs were removed. 
Both these views fail to distinguish between the content of religious 
belief and the profound impulses of our nature whence belief derives 
its power. These impulses, being the source of our personal and 
social ideals, are the very starting-point of social and individual aspira- 
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tion. Take away the real basis of belief, then, and you take away the 
very organizing principle of society, the principle which moves the 
individual to subordinate his desires to the social good, the principle 
which moves society to labor for a better organization which only 
posterity will see. Only in losing life do we save it. The individual 
comes to himself only in proportion as he gives up his lower for his 
higher self. Society comes to itself, also, only as it bows before a law 
higher than the actually realized social will. There is an overlord of 
all life, whether individual or collective, and the sense of such over¬ 
lordship is the real source of both religious belief and social and 
individual progress. 

Society can never be understood, either historically or psychologi¬ 
cally, as long as it is regarded as a mechanical aggregate of human 
atoms, or as an equilibrium of opposing self-interests. Here is where 
Rousseau’s theory of the state broke down. He tried to base public 
law upon lawlessness in the inner man. That was not only historically 
false, but psychologically false also. The individual is not essentially 
lawless. It is his nature to demand and to recognize authority. 
Nothing less than this is implied in the truism that man is essentially a 
social being, or that society is rooted in the very structure of our 
mind. 

The point at which self and society meet and are one within each 
of us is the point at which divinity also seems to mingle its life with 
ours. In the personality of the individual there is something far more 
profound than a merely particular selfhood. In society there is some¬ 
thing far more deeply interfused than the desires of the populace. 
What first makes possible either a person or society is this deeper self or 
oversoul. It is the light of all our seeing. It is the love that creates 
all our loving. It is the life of all our life as men. 

If religion consists in heeding this deeper life within us, then 
religion is not only one of many factors in personal and social develop¬ 
ment ; it is rather the spring of such development. It is the source 
of self-criticism, of authority and law, of aspiration, of undying hope 
for humanity, of regard one for another, of self-sacrifice, of the dogged 
faith that the best is ever the strongest. If, in addition, Religion 
includes recognition of this life within our life as a divine being with 
whom we may hold fellowship, “whose will we darkly accomplish, 
doing ours;” if religion includes speaking to this which is closer to 
us than breathing, and listening for a response from Spirit to spirit, 
then in double measure, pressed down and running over, religion 
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becomes a factor in both individual and social development. It is no 
longer merely impulse or drift of life, but the very substance of things 
hoped for. The abstract good becomes a concrete presence, and the 
struggle for the good becomes a continuous victory. 

Religion, individual development, social progress, education — 
these all belong together. They form a natural unit. Religion is not 
imposed upon us or attached to us; it belongs to us as something 
essentially human; it is the very ground of individuality and of social 
progress. Education in religion, accordingly, is a genuine leading-out 
of our nature, an assistance to our self-expression and self-unfolding. 
It is not different in principle from any other part of education. It 
brings us individually and collectively into possession of ourselves, 
and adjusts us to our world. Any reasonable scheme of education, 
therefore, must have a place for religion. Nay, since religion is the 
very organizing principle of both the individual and society, it 
demands the first and controlling position in all education. 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


®€<UpOVVTC5 St TTJV TOV UtTpOV TTapprfCTLaV Kal ’iaKU'OV, KGU KaTaXafiopLCVOt 
ort avOparrroi ay pap. parol tlaiv kcu iSiCirai, iOavpa^ov, intylvayuKOv rt avrovs 
ori aw tw *1 rjaov rprav. 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Text , 188/. 

Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled; and they 
took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 

—Authorized Vernon , 1611. 

Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John, and had 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 

—Revised Version (British Edition ), 1881. 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), /go/. 

Seeing how boldly Peter and John spoke, and having found that 
they were uneducated and obscure persons, the Council was surprised, 
and realized that they had been companions of Jesus. 

— Twentieth Century New Testament, /8gg. 

Perceiving then the unfettered eloquence of Peter and John, and 
understanding that they were common, illiterate men, they were much 
astonished; and recollected that they had been with Jesus. 

— Fenton , New Testament in Modern English , /got. 


Now when they saw the confidence of Peter and John and found 
that they were unlettered and uneducated, they marveled and recog¬ 
nized them as having been with Jesus. 

— Moffatt , Historical New Testament , /go/. 


As they looked on Peter and John so fearlessly outspoken — and 
also discovered that they were illiterate persons, untrained in the 
schools—they were surprised; and now they recognized them as 
having been with Jesus. 

— Weymouth , Modem Speech New Testament\ tgoj . 
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Now while they were considering the boldness of Peter and John 
and were ascertaining that they were common and unlettered men, 
they kept wondering, and began to realize that they had been com¬ 
panions of Jesus. 

— Ballentine , American Bible , /go/. 


Now as they contemplated (as the defence proceeded) the frankness 
of speech of Peter and John, and perceived at a glance that they were 
men of no learning or training (in the technical study of the Law), 
they began to take notice of the circumstance that they had been in 
the society of Jesus (who himself, though “ unlearned,” had shown such 
bold and forceful originality before them). 

—Bart let, Commentary on Acts (Century Bible), /go/. 


The members of the Sanhedrin were astonished at the courage and 
confidence of Peter and John in their manner and in their words 
during the trial, for it was evident that these two men lacked special 
rabbinic training, as well as official authorization from the rabbis to 
teach. Gradually the explanation of the apostles’ manner and words 
dawned upon the Sanhedrists: these men were disciples of Jesus. 1 

—Biblical World. 

1 It is wholly misleading to apply the word “ illiterate ” to Peter and John (as is 
done by Fenton, Weymouth, and many others, even Ramsay, St. Paul , p. 371); and 
the term “ignorant / 1 used in the A. V. and R. V., falls under the same condemnation. 
A man who could write a letter like I Peter, or a book like the gospel of John, was 
certainly not illiterate or ignorant. A knowledge of the conditions of education 
during the first century in Palestine, and of the New Testament information about 
the apostles, leads to the view that they had as much education as was then customary 
among the Jews. Peter and John had not been trained in the rabbinical schools at 
Jerusalem, nor had they been ordained by the rabbis to teach. This was noted in 
their trial before the Sanhedrin. But the same was true of Jesus (John 7:15). In 
fact, the rabbinic training of the time was harmful rather than helpful to the interests 
of true religion, and the rabbinic authorization was not needed (Mark 1 :22) by Jesus 
and his disciples. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT. 

CONTENT AND CLASSIFICATION. 

§ i. Preliminary Inquiry. —The study of prophecy is so largely a 
study of history that the methods of historical study must be adopted. 
This means, first of all, the arrangement of the prophetic material in 
chronological order . The basis of such arrangement rests upon a pre¬ 
liminary examination of the authorship, historical background, occa¬ 
sion, and purpose of each book or document. This introductory work 
must be performed either by or for the student. The difficulty of the 
task is, of course, very great; its necessity is, however, in no way 
minimized by this difficulty. 

See on Hebrew history: Ewald, History of Israel , 7 vols. (1843 £f., 3d ed. 1864 ff., 
transl. 1869 ff.); Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, 5th ed. 
1899, transl. 1885); Renan, History of the People of Israel (1887-93, transl. 1888-95); 
Kittel, History of the Hebrews, 2 vols. (1888-92, transl. 1895); McCurdy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, 3 vols. (1895-1901); Kent, A History of the Hebrew 
People, 3 vols. (1896-99); Cornill, History of the People of Israel (1898); W. E. 
Barnes, art. “History of Israel,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible,Vo\. II (1899) ; 
Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine (1901); Ottley, A Short History of the 
Hebrews to the Romap Period (1901); Guthe, art. “Israel,” Encyclopadia Bib lie a, Vol. 
II (1901); Wade, Old Testament History (1901, 2d ed. 1903) ; H. P. Smith, Old Tes¬ 
tament History (1903). 

Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2 vols. (1881-88) ; Wellhausen, Israelitische 
und jiidische Geschichte (1894, 3d ed. 1898); Koste^s, Het Herstel van Israel in het 
Persische Tijdvah (1894, German transl. 1895) ; WiNCKLER, Geschichte Israels in Eintel- 
darstellungen , 2 vols. (1895-1900); Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums 
(1896); Van Hoonacker, Nouvelles Etudes sur la restauration juive (1896); Guthe, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel { 1898); Piepenbring, Histoire du peuple cl Israel (1898) ; 
Stade, Die Entstehung des Volkes Israel (1899); Lohr, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(1900). 

§ 2. Materials for such inquiry may be obtained (1) from each of 
the books or writings concerned, by an examination of the diction and 
style, of the allusions to institutions and historical events, and of the 
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religious ideas; and also (2) from outside sources, among which may be 
included the Egyptian, and especially the Assyrian, monumental litera¬ 
ture. 

See Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (1883, transl. in 
2 vols., 1885-88 ; Sayce (editor), Records of the Past {new series), Vols. I-VI (1889-92) ; 
Evetts, New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land (no date) ; Sayce, The Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (3d ed. 1894); McCurdy, History , 
Prophecy and the Monuments , Vols. I—III (1895-1901); Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition as Illustrated by the Monuments (1897); T. NlCOL, Recent Archceology 
and the Bible (“Croall Lectures ” for 1898); Morris Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898); Ira M. Price, The Monuments and the Old Testa - 
ment (1899) ; C. J. Ball, Light from the East (1899) ; Driver, 44 Hebrew Authority ” 
in Hogarth’s Authority and Archceology , Sacred and Profane (1899), pp. 1-152; 
Kellner, The Assyrian Monuments Illustrating the Sermons of Isaiah (1900); R. F. 
Harper et al. t Assyrian and Babylonian Literature , Selected Translations ( 4< World’s 
Great Books,*’ Aldine edition, 1901); Budde, 44 The Old Testament and the Excava¬ 
tions,” American Journal of Theology , Vol. VI (1902), pp. 685-708; T. G. Pinches, 
The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria - 
and Babylonia (1902); Friedrich Delitzsch, Babel and Bible (1902, transl. by C. H. 
W. Johns, 1903); Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (“Gifford Lec¬ 
tures” for 1902); Konig, The Bible and Babylon (1902, transl. 1903); Hilprecht, 
Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century (1903) ; G. A. Cooke, A 
Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (1903). KlTTEL, The Babylonian Excavations 
and Early Bible History (1902; transl. 1903). 

Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch turn Alien Testament (1892, 2d ed. 1903) ; 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik nebst ausgewdhlten Inschriften 
(1898); Winckler und Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament {3d ed. 
1902); Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fur semitische Epigraphik , Bd. I (1900-1902), Bd. II 
(1903- ); OETTLI, Der Kampf um Bibel und Babel{ 1902); Gunkel, Israel und 
Babylonien: Der Einfuss Babyloniens auf die israelitische Religion (1903) ; Zimmern, 
Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament (1903); C. Bezold, Die babylonisch-assyr- 
ischen y Keilinschriften und ihre Bedeutung fur das Alte Testament (1904). 

§ 3. Certain Principles are accepted as guiding an inquiry of this 
nature. Among these may be noted the following: 

1. Evidence as to the date, authorship, origin, etc., of a writing, 
based on a study of the language, style, historical allusions, etc., is of 
the highest value, provided it has been gathered in a scientific way. 

2. Full recognition is to be made of the general method of history¬ 
writing employed in ancient times; viz., compilation. 

3. The writer or speaker, in each case, addressed the people of his 
own times, and, consequently, shaped his material to influence those 
times primarily. 

4. The sacred narratives as such are to be accounted neither poeti¬ 
cal pieces, nor historical treatises, nor scientific theses; but rather as 
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literature illustrating and intended to teach the great principles of 
the religious life. 

5. Distinction is to be made sharply between the record of an event, 
whatever may be the date of the record, and the event itself. 

6. Distinction is also to be made between the original form of an 
utterance, and any later literary form in which it may have been 
clothed. 

7. A writer describing an event of earlier times does not always 
separate clearly the sympathies and antipathies of his own times from 
those of the age to which the event belongs. 

8. The writer or compiler is influenced in his selection of material 
and in his form of presentation by the purpose which he has in mind. 

§4. Certain Problems exist, for which some kind of solution is 
necessary before real progress can be made, in the study of the pro¬ 
phetic element. The more important of these are the following : 1 

1. The scope and character of the work which is to be ascribed to 
Moses. 

2. The particular psalms, if any, which are to be assigned to the 
authorship of David. 

3. The content, character, and relative position of the portions of 
the Hexateuch commonly ascribed to the two prophetic narratives 
known as J and E. 

4. The date, circumstances of origin, and general interpretation of 
the prophetic writing ascribed to Joel; in other words, the question 
whether this is the earliest, or one of the latest, of the prophetic 
writings. 

5. The origin and date of the book of Deuteronomy, whether in 
early times, such as those of Moses, or in the days of Josiah, about 
621 B. C. 

6. The origin and date of chaps. 40-66 of Isaiah, whether they 
come (a) from one author, viz., the Isaiah of Hezekiah’s times, or an 
exilic prophet ; or (£) from several authors, all of whom lived in the 
period of the exile or later. 

7. The relationship of chaps. 40-48 of Ezekiel to the preceding 
and following development of the priestly idea, as seen in the portions 
of the Hexateuch ascribed to P. 

8. The question of insertions in earlier prophets, especially Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, from the hands of later prophets. 

9. The date and place of Zechariah, chaps. 9-11 and 12-14. 

1 These problems will be given further consideration in connection with the various 
periods to which they belong. 
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10. The relationship and the editorial union of the various sources 
of the Hexateuch, known as J, E, D, and P. 

11. The origin and literary character of the book of Daniel, in its 
present form. 

12. The particular periods to which the various groups of psalms, 
as well as many individual psalms, are to be assigned. 

§5. The Content of Prophetic Material is to be understood as 
including: 

1. The important lives and events of a given period; for these, 
entirely apart from the record of them, constituted an influential factor 
in the development of Israel’s religious thought. Prophecy of this 
kind (e. g . 9 the life of Samuel, the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib in 701 B. C.) may be called living prophecy. 

2. Stories of the past concerning great lives and significant events 
written down for the encouragement or warning of Israel by one whose 
purpose is prophetic; for such stories (e. g. t those of Genesis, Exodus, 
Samuel, and Kings) were intended to influence the life of the people 
in the midst of whom the prophet worked, and to whom they were 
addressed. Prophecy of this kind may be called experience prophecy. 

3. Descriptions of the present , in which the writer depicts the sins 
of the rulers, the corruption of the priests, and the ignorance of the 
masses; or expresses approval of the manifestation of a true desire for 
righteousness; or names the obligations growing out of the relation¬ 
ship sustained by Israel to Jehovah; or describes the punishment 
which Israel is now-suffering because of her faithlessness; for such 
descriptive utterances were intended to turn the people away from 
their sins — a true prophetic purpose, and may properly be called 
descriptive prophecy. 

4. Predictions of the future , in which the prophet foretells the 
divine judgment which is soon to fall upon a land full of corrup¬ 
tion and to leave it a scene of desolation; or the glorious future of a 
redeemed Zion, abounding in peace and prosperity, a future which 
shall include even the coming of Jehovah himself, and the renovation 
and purification of the entire world; for, here again, the sole purpose 
of the utterance is to deter the people or to persuade them to come nearer 
to Jehovah and to live lives more worthy of his character. Such utter¬ 
ance is properly called predictive prophecy . 

§6. A Classification of Prophetic Material According to Historical 
Periods will follow the usual divisions of Hebrew history; viz., early 
(down to 621 B. C.), middle (621-444 B. C.), and late (444-161 B. C.). 
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The close connection between history and prophecy not only justifies 
but demands the adoption of the same general divisions. The history 
of the Hebrew nation is, for the most part, a history of thought, rather 
than of life or of action. Prophecy is one phase of that thought, and is 
to be understood only as it stands in proper relation to the other phases. 

§ 7. The Early Period of Hebrew history (to 621 B. C.) will include 
the larger portion of the prophetic development; for prophetism is 
the earliest of the three great factors entering into the history of 
Hebrew thought (the others being the priestly element, and the wisdom 
element). In this early period we find three stages of prophetic 
growth, viz.: 

1. The patriarchal , extending to the time of Samuel (1100 B. C.), 
and including: 

a) Institutions expressive of religious thought, and especially those 
employed in connection with oracular consultation. 

b) The facts of history, whether lives or events, from Abraham to 
Samuel, in so far as they had significance in connection with the 
development of Israel’s religious life, e. g., the exodus from Egypt. 

c ) The ancient traditions, whatever they were, inherited by Israel, 
and handed down from father to son. 

d) Actual utterances by religious leaders of prophetic spirit, which 
may safely be attributed to this period. 

2. The Davidic , extending from Samuel to Solomon, and called 
Davidic. because David was the central figure of the great group, 
Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon. This period may properly be 
called that of the United Kingdom , and will include: 

a) The institutions which had their origin, or on which special 
emphasis was placed, in this period; e. g., the prophetic schools, the 
temple. 

b) The lives of these men in so far as they influenced and insti¬ 
gated religious thought, together with the events of national impor¬ 
tance connected with those lives; e. g., the founding of the monarchy. 

c) Old traditions concerning the patriarchs, and new traditions 
just forming concerning Israel’s earliest leaders. 

d) Oral utterances of prophets of the period, like Samuel, Nathan, 
Gad, and others, handed down, due allowance being made for accre¬ 
tions in the transmission. 

e) Actual literary pieces of a prophetic character coming from this 
period, whether in the form of stories, addresses, or psalms. 

3. The prophetic stage , so called because during this period prophet- 
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ism was the most conspicuous factor in Israelitish thought. Here two 
separate, yet closely connected, growths present themselves: 

a) The northern (937-722 B. C.), which includes, besides the insti¬ 
tutions and traditions of northern Israel, the work of Elijah, Elisha, and 
Jonah, who did not write; also that of Amos and Hosea, who were the 
first literary prophets; and the story-literature which took form at 
this time, including the E-narrative. 

b) The southern (760-630 B. C.), which includes, besides the insti¬ 
tutions and traditions of southern Israel, the prophetic narrative 
J; the literary work of Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum; and the story- 
literature which took form at this time. 

§8. The Middle Period (622-444 B. C.) finds prophecy at its highest 
point and carries it in its decay through three stages: 

1. Pre-exilic, or the prophecy of Jeremiah and his contemporaries 
(640-586 B. C.). Here are assigned, in particular, {a) the legal and 
story-literature found in Deuteronomy and the earlier portions of Kings; 
( b ) the utterances of Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and the earlier 
sermons of Ezekiel; and (*■) such prophetic psalms as may be so 
treated. 

2. Exilic , or the prophecy of the captivity (586-538 B. C.). Here 
belong (a) the significance of such lives as Jeremiah’s, and such events 
as the destruction of Jerusalem; (b) the later sermons of Ezekiel, the 
utterances of Obadiah, portions of the collection found in Isaiah, chaps. 
40-66, and perhaps the original of Daniel; and (r) some psalms. 

3. Post-exilic , or the prophecy of the Restoration (538-444 B. C.). 
Here belong the sermons of Haggai and Zechariah (chaps. 1-8), the 
book of Malachi, additions to earlier prophecies, and many psalms, 
although most of these are priestly in their tone. 

§9. The Late Period brings prophecy to its end (160 B. C.), and 
includes only the last and dying words of prophecy, which really have 
more of the character of apocalypse than of true prophecy. Here 
belong the books of Joel, the material of Zechariah, chaps. 9-11, 
12-14, the story of Jonah, later additions to the earlier prophets, and, 
in its present form, the story of Daniel. The psalms of this period are 
almost wholly priestly. 

§10. The Work of the Prophet, viewed externally in distinction 
from the inner thought of prophecy, deserves careful study, since much 
depends upon the immediate environment which conditioned the pro¬ 
phetic thought. Each historical period makes a special contribution 
to this subject. The principal heads of classification are the following: 
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1. The private life of the prophet, including his parentage, home, 
education, occupation, and social position. 

2. The political activity of the prophet, including his attitude toward 
the home government, his policy in relation to foreign nations, the 
new measures which he proposes, and his general political point of 
view. 

3. The pastoral activity of the prophet, in its various forms of 
preaching, of individual work, teaching in schools, charitable work, 
etc. 

4. The literary activity of the prophet, including story-writing, its 
methods and characteristics; sermon-writing; editorial revision of 
earlier writings; general literary form. 

5. The prophetic reception of the divine message , as by forms of 
sorcery and divination, the use of external agencies such as music, the 
use of the lot, the urim and thummim, dreams, visions or ecstatic 
trances, and spiritual enlightenment. 

6. The prophetic proclamation of the divine message , by tongue and 
pen, through symbols and symbolic actions, by the use of literary 
skill, and by the employment of oratorical methods. 

§11. The Principal Ideas of prophetism, as they were presented 
from period to period, form a definite body of teaching, including 
many subjects. These subjects may be roughly classified as follows: 

1. As relating to God and the supernatural world: 

a) The idea of God, his personality, his names, and his self¬ 
manifestations. 

b) The various attributes of God. 

c) God in creation and in history. 

d) Angels, cherubim, seraphim. 

e) Evil spirits; sorcery, witchcraft, etc. 

2. As relating to man: 

a) The origin of man, his nature, dignity, destiny. 

b) The origin and nature of sin and guilt. 

c) Atonement for sin. 

d) Death and the future world. 

3. As relating to the future of Israel: 

a) The coming of Jehovah; the day of Jehovah. 

b) The holy land in which Israel will dwell. 

c) The future destruction of the “ nations.” 

d) The new covenant, individual instead of national. 

e) The royal order and the messianic king. 
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f) The place of prophetism in the new regime. 

g) The place of the church in the new regime. 

h) The suffering servant; the vicarious idea. 

4. As relating to ethical standards and worship: 

a) Morality and standards of morality for individual and nation. 

b) Righteousness and faith. 

c) A covenant relationship between God and man. 

d) Attitude toward worship and forms of worship. 

§12. The Various Schools of Interpretation may be arranged in 
three groups: 

1. The rationalistic school denies the existence in Hebrew prophet¬ 
ism of any element or factor not found in the history of other nations. 
The visions of the prophets are only the aspiration and imaginings of a 
school of poets; their predictions have not been fulfilled, and their 
fulfilment need not be expected. 

2. The predictive school lays greatest emphasis on the predictive ele¬ 
ment in prophecy, other elements being largely ignored.. This school 
has two divisions: 

a) The. literal interpreters, who understand that the prophetic pre¬ 
dictions will be fulfilled in their literal meaning. 

b) The spiritual interpreters, who maintain the fulfilment of the 
spirit, not the letter of the predictions. 

3. The historical school assigns to prediction a less important place, 
and emphasizes the historical element in prophecy, and the ethical 
character of the prophet’s work in and for his own times. Here again 
two divisions exist: 

a) The conditional interpreter of the predictive element teaches 
that the various predictions are conditioned rather than absolute, and 
consequently capable of fulfilment only in case of the realization of the 
condition expressed or implied. 

b) The idealistic interpreter understands that the predictions were 
ideal representations based upon a high conception of God; and that 
these representations have been gradually realized as these higher 
ideas of God have been accepted. 

§ 13. Books on Prophecy, 9 

Schultz, Old Testament Theology , 2 vols. (1868, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 1892); 
Kuenen, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel (1875, transl. 1877); W. R. Smith, 
The Prophets of Israel (1882, new ed. 1895); Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy (1882, 

•This list is intended to include only the most important books on the subject of 
prophecy. 
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transl. 1885); Briggs Messianic Prophecy (1886) ; Piepenbring, The Theology of the 
Old Testament (1886, transl. 1893); Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets 
(1892) ; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“Hibbert Lectures” for 1892) ; 
Cornill, The Prophets of Israel (1894, transl. 3d ed. 1898); McCurdy, History , 
Prophecy , and the Monuments % 3 vols. (1894-1901); F. H. Woods, The Hope of Israel 
(1896); G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets , 2 vols. (Expositor’s Bible, 
1896-98); Riehm, Messianic Prophecy (3d ed. 1900); G. S. Goodspeed, IsraeVs 
Messianic Hope (1900); Davidson, art. “Prophecy and Prophets,” Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible y Vol. IV (1902); Cheyne, Guthe, and Volz, art. “Prophetic 
Literature,” Encyclopedia Bib lie a, Vol. Ill (1902). 

Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten (1875); Bruston, Histoire critique de la 
literature prophltique ( 1881 ); Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testaments , 
2 vols. (1882); Maybaum, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883); 
Lotz, Geschichte und Offenbarung im Alten Testament (1891); Smend, Lehrbuch der 
alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte(l%93, 2d ed. 1899); Marti, Geschichte der israeli¬ 
tischen Religion (3d ed. 1897); Volz, Die vorexilische fahwe-prophetie und der 
Messias (1897); Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten 
(1897); KlTTEL, Profetie und Weissagung (1899); Konig, Das Berufsbewusstsein 
der alttestamentlic hen Propheten (1900); Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher im 
alien Israel (1901); A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy (1904). 
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The Old and the New Exodus. 

The Archiv fur Religionswisscnschaft y in its last issue for 1903, pre¬ 
sents a study by Alfred Zillessen of later prophecy, and of Isa., chaps. 
40-55, in particular, from the point of view of a comparison of the 
prophets* picture of the coming return from exile with the record of 
the deliverance from the Egyptian bondage through Moses. The con¬ 
clusion is that the Exodus story furnished the basis of the prophets* 
description of the return. The following parallels are indicated: The 
exile is represented as a counterpart of the Egyptian servitude; the 
drying up of the water and the poisoning of the atmosphere recall the 
Egyptian plagues ; the homeward march is not to be a hasty, half-secret 
flight, but like a joyous festal procession which Yahweh accompanies 
as he did the first march in the cloud and pillar of fire; here as there 
he appears at the head of his people as the victorious leader of the 
host; and the miracle of the Red Sea reappears in the drying up of the 
surrounding waters and the safe journey through them, while the enemy 
perish like Pharaoh and his host. But even greater things appear now 
than the wonders of the former time: a road prepared straight through 
the hills and valleys of the desert; the overawing of enemies and 
beholders of the march by extraordinary phenomena in nature; and 
the conversion of the desert into a fruitful, fertile land. Men and 
beasts look on in amazement, and the end of all is a redistribution of 
the newly won land. 


The Essential Elements of Jesus’ Self-Consciousness. 

The last number of the Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche (Heft 
6, 1903) contains an article by Professor Emil Schiirer, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen, on Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness. The subject 
is one of supreme interest, and Schiirer’s opinion will be welcomed. 
Jesus’ life, he says, was characterized by two fundamental elements 
which were new: a new ideal of morality, and a new ideal of piety. 
Judaism made obedience to the law everything; this was the content of 
both morality and piety. Jesus required a righteousness which was 
better than that of the scribes and Pharisees, and a devotion to God 
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which consisted, not in external observances, but in humble reliance 
on his grace. 

If we take all of Jesus’ teachings together, and view them in their 
unity, we must acknowledge that they constitute a new force in history; 
parallels may, of course, be found for single utterances, but their united 
power and insight had never been in the possession of men before. 
And Jesus knew this. He knew that his life and his message were 
unique. In the Sermon on the Mount, and elsewhere, he gave teach¬ 
ing which he knew to be true and whose authority rested in himself. 
So also he counted his revelation of God the true revelation (John 17:6). 
The piety which he required was a new wine which was not to be placed 
in old bottles; his disciples are given that which may constitute them 
a light for the world. He considers that his relation to God as his 
son is unique (Matt. 11: 27), as is also his knowledge of God; and out 
of these facts arises a unique message which he has to give. 

Out of these elements we may discover the origin of Jesus’ mes¬ 
sianic self-consciousness. He finds it his mission to set before men 
the true ideal of goodness; that was essentially the messianic mission. 
He became conscious of his messiahship at his baptism, as the synoptic 
gospels intend to narrate. But he did not at once explicitly proclaim 
himself Messiah; this did not take place until the time described in 
Mark 8:27-30, which tells of the event as epoch-making. This long 
reservation of his explicit claim to messiahship was due to his desire 
not to arouse false hopes as to what as Messiah he would do. The 
people anticipated a political Messiah, and he must wait until he could 
teach them a higher conception of messiahship. 

But the title of Messiah was, after all, only a form in which, for the 
sake of his time and nation, he expressed his consciousness of a unique 
message and mission. And it is for the same practical purpose that he 
makes use of the term “kingdom of God.” The true good of the 
kingdom is the overcoming of sin and evil, and as this victory had 
already commenced in Jesus’ ministry, the kingdom had already made 
a beginning. It was to grow gradually and quietly, as he describes in 
the parables. The essential good, as Jesus conceived it, did not con¬ 
sist in external transformations, but in the increasing accomplishments 
of God’s grace under conditions already existing. Of course, the 
consummation of the kingdom lies in the future and is to be connected 
with a world-transformation, which Jesus’ teaching also shows. 

It is important to consider that th£ forms of Jesus’ teaching were 
conditioned by the environment in which he worked. It is not the 
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forms of his teaching that are of permanent value, but the essence of 
it—the new ideas and impulse which he gave to the world. And 
using these, Christianity may be a living power in every age. 

Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 

Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford University, 
contributes to the Hibbert Journal for October an interesting article 
upon Paul’s teaching in the light of modern theories of development. 
The substance of the article may be seen perhaps in the following 
paragraphs: 

How far is it possible for us to accept Paul’s interpretation of the 
history of humanity before and after Christ? I have already pointed 
out what I think its main defect. Paul is in one sense the second 
author of Christianity, in so far as he first separated it decisively from 
the husk of Judaism and gave it a universal form, which Jew and gen¬ 
tile could accept on equal terms. His emphatic declaration, “ If ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing,” was the declaration of 
independence for Christianity, which secured that it should not be an 
idealized Judaism, but the religion of humanity. Paul was, moreover, 
the prototype and example of all those valiant souls who have entered 
upon a new life by a decisive act in which they have seemed once for 
all to leave their past behind them, freeing themselves at a stroke from 
the yoke of custom and tradition with all its clinging restraints, and, 
as it were, renewing their spiritual youth in all its unstained freshness 
and energy. On the other hand, these advantages are purchased by a 
certain exaggeration and over-emphasis, by greatly sharpening and 
simplifying the contrasts of human existence and setting one stage of 
its progress in such direct opposition to another that the transition 
appears to be a miracle brought about by an external power, rather 
than a natural growth. This, again, tends to produce a conception of 
God, not as working in man and through his own spiritual develop¬ 
ment, but rather by sudden interferences and overpowering shocks, 
which break in upon the natural process of his life. It stimulates the 
superstitious habit of thought which refuses to find the ideal in the 
actual, and seeks for it rather in something transcendent and out of 
the common, in something that descends upon us from the clouds 
rather than in that which springs up under our feet. 

Connected with this is another essential characteristic of Paul’s 
way of thinking, viz., that while he regards the spiritual as the source 
and principle of the natural life, he yet, in the ultimate resort, seems 
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to base his faith in the spiritual on the fact of its manifestation in one 
event in the natural world. For not only does he conceive identifica¬ 
tion with Christ as the only way in which the highest life can be 
communicated to man, but he is prepared to stake the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity on the objective reality of the vision of the risen Christ which 
was given to himself and to others of the apostles and disciples: “ If 
Christ be not risen, ye are yet in your sins.” It is quite in harmony 
with this that the hope of a future life seems for him to be bound up 
with the apocalyptic idea of the second coming of the Lord in the 
clouds of heaven. The universal truth is thus regarded as essentially 
connected, not with the ordinary course of nature and history, but 
with repeated miraculous interferences. Now, if we were to follow out 
this way of thinking to all its consequences, we should be forced to 
renounce the belief that this life, just as it is, is the manifestation of 
the divine—a belief that seems to find expression in many of the 
words of Christ, as when he discourages the demand for signs and 
wonders, and finds evidence of the love of God even in facts which 
some have regarded as showing the difference of nature : “ He raaketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth his rain upon the 
just and the unjust.” Time has taught Christians to renounce or for¬ 
get the idea of a second coming of Christ as the visible manifestation 
of the triumph of Christianity, and to find it only in the gradual ameli¬ 
oration of the conditions of human life and the growing sense of the 
brotherhood of man. It is also withdrawing from them their former 
confidence in the outward reality of the visions of the risen Lord by 
Paul and the other apostles, and teaching them rather to regard these 
visions as a last reflex of the Jewish idea of a conquering Messiah, 
an idea which clung to Paul’s mind even while he apparently had 
renounced it. But does not this mean only that men must ultimately 
find the spiritual in the natural and not beyond it, and that the evi¬ 
dence for any future life of man must be placed on the ground on 
which Christ placed it, that 11 God is not the god of the dead but of 
the living ” ? 

Barnabas the Author of Hebrews. 

Professor Vernon Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford, contributes 
to the Expositor for November a second article in support of the view 
that Barnabas was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. He thinks 
the epistle was written in the early summer of 62 A. D. to the Chris¬ 
tians at Caesarea, Barnabas being in Italy at that time, but about to 
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return to Caesarea. The persecution which is indicated in the letter 
was that in which James, the Lord's brother, died as a martyr; it was 
perhaps his death at the hands of the Jewish authorities which precipi¬ 
tated the.crisis to which the letter is directed. The church at Caesarea 
was of primitive foundation, and its members were in the main Hebrews 
by birth as by thought and feeling, while yet living on the borderland 
between Palestinian and extra-Palestinian conditions. 


Historical Criticism and the Authority of the Bible. 

At the close of a careful discussion of this subject in the Protestan - 
tische Monatshefte for October, 1903, Friedrich Doerr says: The his¬ 
torical method in itself necessitates neither a repression of the Bible 
nor a lessening of its influence upon our people. On the contrary, it 
seems to make possible again their inner relation to the Bible. No 
longer can they look upon holy Scripture as an amulet, which is treas¬ 
ured with superstitious awe without being further heeded in ordinary 
times. Neither will the charge of an absence of piety be brought 
against the investigator who discovers something new and unheard of. 
But if one seeks nourishment for the soul oppressed by outer circum¬ 
stances and torn by inner doubts, the Bible will not be passed by 
unheeded. It will remain a book of edification, even the specific book 
of edification, for all time. No logical method will ever be able to 
force it from this position. It has in itself too much of the divine 
character to make it possible that a time should ever come when men 
would find in the writings of Luther, Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, or 
Tolstoi more of the divine spirit than in its genuine pages. The 
evangelical community will always gather around it in their worship, 
and the pious will always learn from their experience with it that it is 
not a book like other books, but one which conceals imperishable 
heavenly treasures in perishable garments. May our investigators, 
therefore, continue to labor upon the Bible, to separate the perishable 
from the imperishable, the secondary from the original, the temporary 
from the permanent! May the religious community also not cease to 
treasure the Bible as the most precious of all traditions and in its need 
seek refreshment from this pure and fresh spring 1 Then the religious 
authority of the Bible will not be diminished, but strengthened. The 
scholars should not despair, but have confidence in the power of truth, 
and perform their portion of the work. 
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THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

The fifth annual report of the German Oriental Society is a good 
sign of the times. The German scholarly world, with the aid of the 
government, is branching out into several fields of oriental exploration. 
This is now the most aggressive society in existence, if this report of 
one year’s work is to be taken as a criterion. Its funds are contributed 
mainly in large gifts. The emperor is one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the Society, his own gift last year amounting to 20,000 
marks. The Prussian government contributed 93,200 marks. Another 
public fund added 20,000 marks. The fees of annual membership, 
and other gifts, brought the total available funds of the last year 
(ending December 31, 1902) up to 251,043.65 marks, or something over 
$60,000. 

The activity of the German Oriental Society during the last year 
extended to Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Palestine. Excavations 
were conducted in Babylonia and Assyria at five different points. The 
most important of these was on the site of old Babylon itself. In the 
five years of continuous work on this site they have uncovered two 
palaces of Nebuchadrezzar and several temples of Babylonian deities. 
They have also cleared the great boulevard of the god Marduk and its 
large double entrance or gate which was dedicated to the goddess Ishtar. 
They completed their excavations of the mounds on the southeast 
portion of the ruins, and brought to light a large quantity of terra¬ 
cotta ornaments and inscribed clay tablets. 

The second Babylonian site at which excavations were undertaken 
was Borsippa, the sister-city of Babylon located on the right bank of 
the Euphrates. Here they dug about the ruins of the famous temple 
of Ezida, and found a series of living-rooms probably used by the 
priests. These are very like those already found at Kasr in the ruins 
of Babylon. They also cleared a part of the pavement of the boule¬ 
vard or procession-street of the god Nebo, whose throne was established 
at Borsippa. Among the numerous glazed bricks and inscribed clay 
tablets were found some Hebrew vessels used for enchantments. 

About the middle of the last year another expedition began work 
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in middle Babylonia about three days south of Babylon at two points. 
These two sites, located not far apart, are Fara and Abu Hatab. At 
the latter site work was not much more than begun. But the former 
mound was systematically and carefully excavated, and pierced through 
on several parallel lines, and a couple of cross lines. The remains 
found consisted of unimportant and irregular traces of walls, of the 
drainage system, many graves, great masses of ashes and other remains 
of the work of fire, a quantity of seal-cylinders, terra-cotta ornaments, 
clay vases, and other vessels, stone vessels of various kinds, and several 
hundred clay tablets inscribed with a very ancient Babylonian script. 

The fifth place at which the Germans have prosecuted excavations 
during the last year is KaPat-Schirgat. This is on Assyrian soil, and 
is located south of Mosul on the Tigris river. It was the oldest capital of 
the Assyrian empire, where one would expect to find the remains of 
the great temple of the chief god of Assyria, Ashur. While the 
results reported have not as yet proved of especial interest, it is certain 
that continued work at this point will very greatly enlarge our vision 
of early Assyrian history. 

Palestine has also attracted the attention of the German Oriental 
Society. It has participated in the excavations carried on by the Ger¬ 
man Palestine Society at Tell el-Mutesellim in the valley of Jezreel. 
In addition to this work a reconnoitering party has spent three months 
in looking over the sites to determine where excavation would be most 
profitable. 

Egypt has also yielded something to German enterprise. The 
Oriental Society has been engaged during the past year at the ruins of 
Abusir in the immediate neighborhood of Cairo. The pyramid of 
King Nt’Woser-Rt c , of about 2500 B. C., has been carefully examined, 
together with remains of adjoining structures. Here were found 
valuable antiquities belonging to all periods of Egyptian antiquity. 
The finest specimen of art uncovered was the head of a lion beautifully 
executed out of basalt, which had served as a fountain at the temple. 
The official tombs that were grouped about the temple were found to 
contain, in addition to many other personages, three princesses, together 
with their attendants, arranged as families. Other valuable antiquities 
from Grecian times were found in the same ruins. Adjacent to this 
pyramid stands that of Nefer-irke-Re c , which was examined for a few 
days only. 

Ira Maurice Price. 

The University of Chicago. 
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LESSON COURSES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

So long as the International Lesson Committee continues to break 
the lesson period in January and July there will come a spirit of unrest 
in the Sunday-school field at the end of the calendar year, when a new 
subject is about to be entered upon. 

Many of those taking up the subject of the life of Christ with Jan¬ 
uary i, in accordance with the appointment of the International Les¬ 
son Committee, will prefer to plan a year’s work, and it seems wise at 
this time, therefore, to call attention to the material on the life of 
Christ offered by the American Institute of Sacred Literature as 
follows: 

1 . For the preacher or teacher. 

i. A correspondence course, “ Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ.” The aim of the course is to enable the student to construct 
his own “Life of Christ” in a true historical perspective. To this end 
the entire gospel history will be studied in a connected way, and especial 
attention will be given to the most important political and social fea¬ 
tures of New Testament times, and to the interpretation of critical 
passages. 

• 2. A correspondence course in “The Gospel of Luke.”. This course 
includes: (i) comparison with other gospels; (2) the history of the 
life of Christ; (3) the study of the times in which he lived; (4) the 
origin and character of the gospel; (5) careful investigation into words 
and phrases; (6) thoughtful consideration of special topics on history, 
exegesis, and doctrine; ( 7 ) application of the material to present life 
and character. 

3. A correspondence course in “The Gospel of John.” This course 
will include all the points of the above, so far as applicable to this 
gospel, and in addition will throw special emphasis upon the discourses 
of Jesus. 

4. A correspondence course in the “Social Teachings of Jesus”— 
the teaching of Jesus concerning society, the state, the family, wealth, 
and other social institutions. 
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5. A correspondence course in “ New Testament Times in Pales¬ 
tine”—an account of the rise and fall of the Jewish state from 175 B. C. 
to 70 A. D., with special attention to the history of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and to the Jewish social and religious life. The aim of the 
course is to furnish a historical background for the life of Christ. 

In all of these courses the work is conducted by a skilled teacher— 
the first three courses by Professor Elbert Russell, of the chair of bib¬ 
lical literature in Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; the last two by 
Professor Shailer Mathews, professor of New Testament literature and 
interpretation in the University of Chicago, and author of The Social 
Teaching of Jesus and New Testament Times in Palestine. 

6. A professional reading course upon “The Life of Christ”—a 
series of ten of the best books on different phases of the subject. 

7. A similar reading course on “The Teaching of Jesus”—a series 
of nine standard works upon this subject. In connection with these 
reading courses, reviews prepared especially from the standpoint of 
student use are provided. 

II. For the individual study of those who wish to work independ¬ 
ently, or for class material, there are offered: 

1. An elementary outline course upon “The Life of Christ”—an 
elementary historical study of all the material in the four gospels. 

2. An elementary outline course on the “Social and Ethical Teach¬ 
ing of Jesus”—an elementary study of the teaching of Jesus as pre¬ 
sented in the four gospels, with a special view to determining the real 
essence of the teaching and its translation into terms of modern life 
and thought. 

3. Inductive studies in “The Gospel of Luke”—a pamphlet con¬ 
taining forty-eight inductive studies. 

4. Inductive studies in “The Gospel of John,” containing forty- 
eight studies. 

CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to call attention here to a new series 
(in press) of lessons for children of the ages corresponding to the fourth 
and fifth grades in the public schools ; that is, nine to eleven years. 
These lessons are prepared by the secretary of the Institute, and 
published by the University of Chicago Press. They belong to the 
series now being issued, of which the editor of the Biblical World and 
Professor Ernest D. Burton are the general editors, and of which two 
volumes have appeared, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ , and 
Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element of the Old Testament . 
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The lessons are in book form, the contents of the book consisting 
of (i) a pedagogical introduction, giving general principles and sug¬ 
gestions of value to a Sunday-school teacher, some special notes con¬ 
cerning grading in primary work, gained from experience in a large 
Sunday school, and other information of interest to the superintendent 
and the teacher; (2) a series of lessons introducing all the books of the 
Bible in one year. 

The aim of the lessons is so to introduce the Bible to the child (1) 
that he will be interested in its contents; (2) that he will acquire some 
familiarity with the several books of the Bible, not alone by name and 
position, but also as to the specific character of the contents of each 
book; (3) that he will develop a desire to read the books for himself; 
(4) that he will, at least to some extent, come to regard the contents 
of the several books of the Bible from the point of view of the writers 
of these books, and will therefore be better able ta appreciate the 
teaching contained in them; (5) that he will obtain such a knowledge 
of the location of the various books and the different kinds of material 
which the Bible contains as will enable him to handle it intelligently 
and with some ease; (6) that he will gain the power of self-expression 
by practice in story-telling and informal conversation in class. 

Each lesson contains definite references to outside material, useful 
suggestions for the preparation of the lessons, as well as a specific pro¬ 
gram for the presentation of the lesson. Written work on the part of 
the children is called for in the class. Perhaps the strongest feature 
of the work, however, is the assignment of interesting and appropriate 
home reading, and memorizing, which by bridging the chasm between 
Sundays continues the interest through the week and insures steady 
progress. In connection with this home work specific suggestions are 
made to parents for further developing and impressing the work of the 
Sunday lesson. The book is intended, therefore, not only for the 
teacher, but for the parent; and where the suggestions are carefully 
carried out its use will insure the closest relationship between the 
Sunday school and the home. It is also to be expected that the defi¬ 
niteness of the suggestions made will lead to religious instruction and 
Bible study in some homes where parents have heretofore had no interest 
in the subject. 

These lessons have already been tested for two years in the Hyde 
Park Baptist Sunday school in classes of from forty to fifty children, 
and the experience of these two years of practical use is embodied in 
the lessons. 
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A PAMPHLET ON BIBLE STUDY. 

The Institute also desires to announce the publication of an 
address by the editor of the Biblical World on “Bible Study and 
Personal Experience.” The address was delivered in October, 1903, 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago and the 
Illinois State Association of Baptist Young People. The Institute 
wishes to make this address, which aims to set forth the close relation 
between Bible study and growth in the personal religious life, accessi¬ 
ble to as large a number of persons as possible. The pamphlet there¬ 
fore is offered at the actual cost of publication to ministers and teachers 
who are interested in the theme which it presents. Already many 
ministers are securing copies in sufficient number to distribute through¬ 
out their congregations with the purpose of arousing an interest in the 
study of the Bible. 
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The sale of Harnack's Das Wesen des Christentums in Germany 
has reached fifty thousand copies. 

The German edition of Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss’s important 
book, Primitive Semitic Religion Today , is published by the J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung at Leipzig, under the title, Ursemitische 
Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients. A preface to this edition 
was written by Graf Baudissin. 

A course of public lectures is in progress in New York city under 
the auspices of the Jewish Theological Seminary. The first two lectures 
were by the president of the seminary, Dr. Schechter, upon “The Life 
of the Jews in the Age of Jesus, Son of Sirach.” The remaining 
eleven lectures are chiefly on subjects of modern Judaism. 

The next series of addresses arranged by the American Committee 
for Lectures on the History of Religions is to be given during the 
winter and spring of 1904 by Professor G. Steindorff, of the University 
of Leipzig. His subject will be “The Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 
The lectures will be given in Lowell and New Haven during February; 
in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Meadville during 
March, and in Chicago during the first week in April. 

Following the publication of the Temple Bible, Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have planned a new set of volumes 
entitled “The Temple Series of Bible Characters and Scripture Hand¬ 
books.” There are about twenty-eight volumes in all, the titles for 
which are announced. They cover the entire Bible, and extend even 
beyond that to include the early Christian apologists and non-Hebrew 
religions. Some of the authors are already very well known by books 
previously published; for example, Professor Francis Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary, who writes on The Kings of Israel and Judah; 
Dr. L. W. Batten, of New York, on The Historical Connection between 
the Old Testament and the New Testament; Professor F. C. Porter, 
of Yale University, on Confucianism , Taoism , and Zoroastrianism; 
Professor VV. H. Bennett, of London, on Joshua and the Palestinian 
Conquest, and Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, on Joseph and the Land 
of Egypt. Other writers upon Old Testament and New Testament 
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subjects are some of them less known, but the entire series is likely 
to be one of value. 

Rochester Theological Seminary has two new professors, Rev. 
Joseph W. A. Stewart, D.D., and Rev. John H. Mason, D.D. Professor 
Stewart, as dean of the seminary, began his administrative duties in 
September, and will take up his work of instruction as professor of 
Christian ethics in January at the opening of the second semester. 
Professor Stewart is a Canadian by birth, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, and of Toronto Baptist College, and has held successful 
pastorates in Hamilton, Ont., and for seventeen years in Rochester at 
the First Baptist Church. His long and efficient service on the execu¬ 
tive committee of the board of trustees has prepared him for the intel¬ 
ligent discharge of his duties as dean, while his experience in the 
pastorate will enable him to make his instruction in Christian ethics 
practical and stimulating. Professor Mason is a graduate of Brown 
University and of Rochester Theological Seminary. He has been the 
efficient pastor of churches in Brockport, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., 
and Batavia, N. Y. He is to occupy the professorship of the English 
Bible, and will be the first incumbent of the chair. He will not assume 
the duties of his professorship until September, 1904. 

Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., who has been eminent for 
many years by reason of his contributions to biblical learning and to 
Sunday-school work, died of apoplexy in Philadelphia on December 8. 
He was seventy-three years of age, having been born at Stonington, 
Conn., in 1830. He was ordained a Congregational minister in 1862, 
was chaplain in the army, and at the close of the Civil War became 
New England secretary of the American Sunday School Union. In 
1875 h e became editor of the Sunday School Times , and continued in 
this relation until his death. It was through and in connection with 
this editorship that his life-work was done. His Bible studies were 
permanently presented in his volumes entitled Kadesh-Barnea (1883), 
The Blood Covenant (1885), The Threshold Covenant (1888), Studies in 
Oriental Social Life (1894), and -The Covenant of Salt (1899). His 
contributions to Sunday-school work were also numerous and valuable : 
The Model Superintendent (1880), Teaching and Teachers (1884), Hints 
on Child Training (1890), and Teachers 9 Meetings (1896). He wrote 
also a few devotional books, the best-known of which was Friendships 
the Master Passion (1891). The influence of Dr. Trumbull upon the 
religious life and thought of the past generation has been as good as it 
has been great. 
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Prophetic Ideas and Ideals. By Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D. 

Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. 363. 

This is a book which should be read by every preacher and teacher 
who desires to make the Old Testament of practical value to modern 
life. The author is throughout true to the constituency which he has 
in mind—“theological students, youthful ministers, and intelligent 
laymen, who take an interest in the history of their own religion.” 
The title Prophetic Ideas and Ideals , in which “ideas means that the 
prophets were thinkers, honestly facing facts and consistently applying 
God-given principles; ideals, that they were men of faith who . . . . 
were convinced that changes of form would not destroy the realities of 
religion which gave them inspiration and strength,” gives an indication 
of the method employed in the book. Instead of giving a complete 
view of the teaching of any prophet or of setting forth a proper the¬ 
ology of the prophets, the author selects certain “types which will 
illustrate at the same time the unity of the prophetic spirit and the 
diversity of its manifestation.” As already intimated, it is the practi¬ 
cal end which is kept in view, to aid the Christian preacher and teacher 
“to translate the prophetic ideas and ideals into the thought and lan¬ 
guage of the twentieth century, and so to bring them to bear effectively 
upon present life.” 

The book contains, in addition to the Introduction and the Con¬ 
clusion, twenty-seven short chapters. Some of them, like “The 
Prophet as Disciple” (Zephaniah), “The Prophet of Vengeance” (Na¬ 
hum), “The Prophet and Social Problems” (Malachi), treat of the 
principal thoughts of a short book. Others, like “The Prophet’s Call, 
or the Vision of the King” and “The Prophet as Statesman,” deal 
with different phases of the prophet’s work. More strictly biblico- 
theological themes are: “The Prophet’s View of Faith,” “The Prophet’s 
Kingly Ideal,” “The Prophet’s National Ideal,” “The Prophet’s Mis¬ 
sionary Idea,” and “ The Prophet’s View of Suffering.” 

The book is constructive rather than critical, and in consequence 
there are very few traces of the critical apparatus; but, on the other 
hand, there is abundant evidence that the critical foundations have been 
well and carefully laid. The chapter on “ The Prophet as a Preacher to 
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His Own Age” is an excellent illustration of the application of the his¬ 
torical method of interpretation, and without polemic sets forth simply 
and naturally the chief reason for assigning the second part of the 
book of Isaiah to the period of the exile. 

It is too much to expect that the critical presuppositions of the 
author should find universal assent, but usually his plan and method of 
treatment render these differences of opinion of secondary importance. 
In a connected Old Testament theology, or history of the religion of 
the Old Testament, it is a matter of considerable moment whether 
Mic. 5:1-3 and Isa. 11:1-9, belong to the eighth century or are to be 
regarded as post-exilic additions, even though, as the author suggests, 
on the latter hypothesis our impression of the vitality of the faith of 
the prophets might be deepened (p. 155). But in an isolated chapter 
dealing with “The Prophet’s Kingly Ideal” the question of authorship 
may be waived. 

The form of the book is not so attractive as the substance. The 
insertion of the blank pages between the chapters is annoying, to say 
the least. And we could wish that in the second edition, which the 
book merits and will undoubtedly have, more care should be taken to 
give an accurate and uniform method or formula of citation for the 
various quotations which serve to introduce the chapters. As they 
stand, the same book or author is scarcely ever referred to twice in the 
same way. In the translation of Loehr’s remarks on Deutero-Isaiah 
the German Heidensmissiotiar is rendered by the ambiguous “ heathen 
missionary.” On p. 162 for D. G. Giesebrecht, Dr. F. should be read. 
And, to notice one more point, a confusion of the types in the latter 
part of the paragraph beginning near the top of p. 245 has made the 
passage unintelligible. 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


The Christ Story. By Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. Pp. 416. $1.50, net . 

This is certainly one of the best of the many recent efforts to tell 
the story of Jesus in a simple and attractive way for children, in 
language and form which correspond to other literature and conversa¬ 
tion of their experience. Miss Tappan had already achieved a high 
reputation in children’s literature before attempting this supremely 
difficult task. With great insight and skill she has constructed a 
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narrative that contains the chief elements of the gospels, told in such 
a way that the modern child can understand them. The vocabulary 
and style used are most commendable—the union of dignity with 
simplicity and lucidity is striking and delightful. The interpretation 
which the author has necessarily to put upon the deeds and the words 
of Jesus, and upon the facts of his ministry, is for the most part that 
of the best scholarship. 

Into the story has been woven a large amount of information, not 
contained in the gospels, descriptive of the localities of events, as well 
as the customs and manners of the people, and explanatory of the 
scenes, utterances, and background of the narrative. This material 
gives vividness, concreteness, and reality to the story of Jesus, such as 
is required for the successful teaching of children. In addition, the 
beauty, attractiveness, and power of the book are doubled by its illustra¬ 
tions, which have been chosen with excellent taste and judgment. 
There are nearly fifty full-page reproductions of the best ancient and 
modern paintings on gospel subjects, and many other illustrations 
of smaller size. It is, of course, always to be regretted that the painters 
have had so little regard to historical detail in drawing their pictures, 
and it inevitably results that the child’s mind obtains many erroneous 
ideas as to the dress, manners, and customs of Jews in the first century. 
The personal appearance of Jesus, too, as variously conceived by the 
artists’ imaginations, must produce a confusing impression upon the 
child. But pictures are of great value in teaching children, and in 
this volume only the best have found a place. C. VV. V. 

As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect A. D. 54. By Joseph Jacobs. 

New York : The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1903. Pp. 230. $1.25. 

This is a new edition of a work by a pious Jew, in which he endeav¬ 
ors to set forth the true character of Jesus. His method is that of an 
autobiographical story, purporting to come from a member of the 
Sanhedrin who had seen and heard Jesus. He sees in Jesus similari¬ 
ties to the Essenes, but chiefly to the Ebionim , that semi-mythical sect 
which has done such service of late in historical criticism. The book 
is interesting, but not highly important. It is evidently based upon no 
careful criticism of the sources. It uses the extra-canonical sayings of 
Jesus whenever it chooses, misquotes some of those that are canonical, 
and introduces purely imaginary words and episodes as if they were 
historical. With the general purpose of the book we have sympathy. 
It cannot be denied that by placing Jesus in connection with his age 
the author has added reality to each idea of his personality. Most valu- 
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able, however, is the distinctness given the contrast between the ideas 
of Jesus and those of the high-priests. The account of the trial of 
Jesus is a very effective retelling of the gospel stories, and gives clearly 
the supposed reason why the Jews killed Jesus. The author claims 
that Jesus did not show himself to his people in his true capacity, but 
rather as one who arraigned all classes of society, especially the reli¬ 
gious leaders. If he had shown the Pharisees the same gentleness he 
showed his disciples, the author evidently believes he would not have 
been executed. The book is, as the author says, “a sort of apologia 
of the Jewish people for the so-called rejection of Jesus;” and it is in 
this latter capacity that it must be judged. As such it is far from 
convincing. S. M. 

Miracles and Supernatural Religion. By James Morris Whit- 
on, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. 144. 
50.75. 

This little book aims to state the mutual relation in which miracles 
and supernatural religion are now seen to stand. The main thesis of 
the book is that miracles are not essential to supernatural religion. 
The biblical miracles might all be explained, and supernatural religion 
would not be the poorer. Nor are they any longer evidences of super¬ 
natural religion. They no longer belong to the weapons, but to the 
baggage of the army of religion. This is because it is now seen that 
“the decisive criterion of any truth .... must be truth of the same 
kind,” and that physical miracles cannot, therefore, attest ethical truth. 
The present view of God and his relation to the world has also disposed 
of the evidential value of miracles. The former view saw God only in 
the extraordinary and irregular events of nature. The more law, the 
less God. The present view sees God in law. It sees that God can¬ 
not “come into the universe in miracle, for he is never out of it.” 
Genesis itself suggests a different view from that which found God only 
in miracle. Does it not say that God promised Noah, as an evidence 
of his presence in the world, that the regular succession of seasons 
should not fail ? 

Are we then to deny that the miracles of the Bible took place ? 
Quite the contrary, says our author. We need a new definition of 
miracle. The older (not, our author notes, the oldest) definition of 
the miracle was a violation of the laws of nature. The possibility for 
that definition has passed. This book defines a miracle as “an act of 
benevolent will exerted for an immediate effect, and transcending the 
then existing range of human intelligence to explain and power to 
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achieve.” “ Miracle” is, then, not a fixed term, but one which fits into 
a sliding scale, so that what is a miracle to one grade of civilization is 
not so to another. Now, modern thought is continually drawing the 
line closer about the unknown, and the range of the miraculous is 
becoming smaller. Doubtless it will never wholly disappear, but the 
process of minimizing is not yet complete. 

Thus far the book is a report of progress, and represents very well 
the trend of present thought. Reading it will be to many a man of 
modern thought like beholding his natural face in a glass. On certain 
points however, Dr. VVhiton advances thoughts of his own, which will 
not find so common assent. Very suggestive is his general explanation 
of the phenomena which have been called miraculous. The miracle is, 
he says, “the natural product of an extraordinary endowment of life.” 
Life itself is the real miracle. If an event deemed miraculous is 
ascribed to God, what is really meant is that “the reality behind the 
phenomenon is simply a higher and stronger kind of life.” Did we 
know the laws of life, the inexplicable elements in miracles would dis¬ 
appear. Dr. Whiton looks for much explanation of miracle in the 
further prosecution of the lines opened up by recent psychical research. 

Two classes of miracles only receive any detailed attention in the 
book. One class is the virgin birth and the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus ; the other the raising from the dead. Regarding the doctrine of 
the virgin birth, the writer notes that it is no longer used as a proof of 
the incarnation, and expects that it will “disappear by atrophy.” He 
also distinguishes between real and phenomenal or corporeal resurrec¬ 
tion. There seems, however, to be in the case of Christ evidence even 
of this latter. On the subject of the resurrection we still wait further 
knowledge. Far less satisfactory to many will be the treatment of the 
raisings from the dead. The explanation offered is nothing less than 
the old trance theory, buttressed by suggestions, in the case of Christ, 
of exceptional psychic power. 

The purpose of the book is to show that supernatural religion does 
not depend for its validity on miraculus proofs. From this point of 
view the essay is successful, and is well worth attention. Doubtless 
Dr. Whiton would not claim that it says the last word on miracles. A 
thorough, scholarly, reverent investigation of the miraculous narratives 
of the Bible and of the philosophy of miracles is a desideratum. Doubt¬ 
less it will come in good time; and this book is valuable as an essay in 
preparation. 

Irving F. Wood. 

Smith College, 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Harper, R. F. Text of the Code of 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon (about 
2250 B. C.). American Journal of Se¬ 
mitic Languages and Literatures , Octo¬ 
ber, 1903, pp. 1-84. 

Dahse, Johannes. Textkritische Beden- 
ken gegen den Ausgangspunkt der 
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Day, Edward. Hebrew Fiction. Open 
Court , November, 1903, pp. 641-50. 

Berkowitz, M. Strophenban und Re¬ 
sponsion in den Psalmen. Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes , Heft 
3, 1903, pp. 232-45. 


Zillessen, Alfred. Der alte und der 
neue Exodus: eine Studie zur israeli- 
tiscben Prophetie, speciell zu Jesaja, 
Kap. 40-55. Archiv fur Re/igions- 
wissensehaft , Heft 4, 1903, pp. 289- 
304 . 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


BOOKS. 

Wellhausen, J. Das Evangelium Mar- 
ci, iibersetzt und erklart. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1903. Pp. 146. M. 4. 
Bugge, Ch. A. Die Haupt Parabeln 
Jesu. I.und 2.Halfte. Giessen: Rick¬ 
er, 1903. Pp. 496. M. 11. 
Holtzmann, O. War Jesus Ekstatiker ? 

Tubingen: Mohr, 1903. Pp. 143. M.3. 
Wohlenberg, G. Der erste und 
zweite Thessalonicher-Brief ausgelegt. 
[Zahn Kommentar zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment.] Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 
Pp. 214. M. 4.50. 

Hill, Wm. B. The Present Problems of 
New Testament Study. New York : 
E. S. Gorham, 1903. Pp. 68. $0.50, 
net. 

An attractive little volume, in which the 
author—who is professor of biblical liter¬ 
ature in Vassar College—indicates in a 
brief, clear way some of the simpler prob¬ 
lems of text and introduction which are un¬ 
der discussion with reference to the New 
Testament. The purpose of the book is to 
introduce to this field of study persons who 
are attracted to it, but must begin with the 
rudiments of the subject. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Die Religion des 
Neuen Testaments. Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1903. Pp. 321. M. 7.50. 

Gunkel, H. Zum religionsgeshicht- 
lichen Verstandnis des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1903. Pp. 96. M. 2. 
Terry, >1ilton S. The Mediation of 
Jesus Christ: A Contribution to the 
Study of Biblical Dogmatics. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1903. Pp. 
196. $0.75, net. 


Professor Terry, of Garrett Biblical Insti¬ 
tute, Evanston, Ill., aims in this small volume 
to give a summary of the entire teaching of 
the New Testament on the subject of Christ’s 
atonement. After four general chapters on 
the idea of incarnation and mediation, he 
treats Jesus’ teaching about atonement in 
the synoptic and the fourth gospels, and then 
successively the teaching on this subject of 
John, Peter, Paul, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. His last chapter is 
a summary of the biblical doctrine. The 
author confines himself to New Testament 
forms of thought and modes of expression, 
without trying to reclothe that thought in 
present-day philosophy or language. He 
has undoubtedly done much to make the 
New Testament teaching as such intelligible 
to the modem student, and the book may 
be recommended for general reading. It 
remains for some other author to show what 
significance the New Testament teaching 
about the atonement has for Christians to¬ 
day— unless indeed it is assumed that on 
this subject we have no thinking to do for 
ourselves, no obligation to apprehend and 
to restate essential Christian truths to meet 
the conditions of our own time. 

ARTICLES. 

Tadeuze, P. De rorigine du Magnificat 
et de son attribution dans le troisifeme 
Ivangile a Marie ou a Elisabeth. Re¬ 
vue (Thistoire eceldsiastique , No. 4,1903, 
pp. 626-44. 

Swete, H. B. Christ the Wisdom of 
God. Expository Times , November, 
1903, PP- 58-62. 

Briggs, C. A. Where Was Jesus during 
the Absence of the Twelve? Exposi¬ 
tory TimeSy November, 1903, pp. 67-69. 

The theory is advanced that while the 
twelve apostles were away upon their mis- 
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sion Jesus was engaged in the Judean min¬ 
istry as recorded in the early chapters of 
John's gospel, and the Perean ministry as 
recorded in the gospel of Luke. 

Lechler, P. Uber die Bedeutung der 
AbendmahIsworte. Zcitschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Theologie , Heft 4, 
1903, pp. 481-86. 

Smith, David. The Evangelic Testi¬ 
mony to the Resurrection of Our 
Lord. Expositor, November, 1903, 
pp. 344 - 60 . 

This is the first of a series of articles in 
defense of the traditional idea of Jesus’ re¬ 
surrection, answering the elaborate article 
of Professor Schmiedel in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, where the vision-hypothesis of the 
resurrection is again favored. Mr. Smith 
admits that the gospel narratives "here fairly 
bristle with discrepancies which refuse to be 
harmonized even by the most violent expe¬ 
dients." He therefore seeks to explain 
these discrepancies, holding that they must 
be explicable because the apostles believed 
that there was a bodily resurrection of Jesus 
and they could not be mistaken about it. 

Schurer, Emil. Das messianische 
Selbstbewusstsein Jesu Christi. Zeit- 
schrift fur Theologie und Kirche, Heft 
6, 1903. PP- 437 - 56 . 

Weber, Wm. Die paulinische Vorschrift 
iiber die Kopfbedeckung der Christen. 

RELATED 

BOOKS. 

Singer, I., et al. The Jewish Encyclo¬ 
paedia; Vol. IV, Chazars-Dreyfus 
Case. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1903. Pp. 688. $7.50. 

Hallock, G. B. F. Journeyings in the 
Land Where Jesus Lived. New York: 
American Tract Society, 1903. Pp. 
298. $1.50. 

An admirably printed and illustrated vol¬ 
ume, with a carefully written and studious 
description of the Palestine of today; a help¬ 
ful book, therefore, for popular reading. 


Ztitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theo¬ 
logie, Heft 4, 1903, pp. 487-99. 
Bernard, J. H. The Apostolic Bene¬ 
diction (2 Cor. 13:14). Expositor , 
November, 1903, pp. 472-80. 

Aberle, Joseph. Chronologie des Apos- 
tels Paulus von seiner Bekehrung bis 
zur Abfassung des Galaterbriefes. 
Biblische Zeitschrift ’, Hefts 3 and 4, 
1903, pp. 256-79, 372-77* 

The conversion of Paul is placed in the 
year 37 A. D., the Jerusalem council in 51, 
and the Galatian epistle in the year 57, ad¬ 
dressed to the churches of North Galatia. 

Barti.et, Vernon. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews as the Work of Barnabas. 
Expositor, November, 1903, pp. 381-96. 
Findlay, G. G. The Advocate and the 
Propitiation in I John. Expositor, 
November, 1903, pp. 321-44. 
Bousset, W. Textkritik des Neuen 
Testaments. Theologische Rundschau, 
Hefts 10, 11, 1903, pp. 430-37, 471-83. 
Cobb, W. F. Christianity a Prophetic 
Religion. Expository Times , Novem¬ 
ber, 1903, pp. 71-74* 

It is unlawful to allow theories about 
church and Bible to quench the prophetic 
spirit. For freedom is the very life-blood of 
the prophet. Never was there a time, per¬ 
haps, when liberty of prophesying for clergy 
and laity alike was more needed than today. 

SUBJECTS. 

Sunday-school pupils and Bible students 
should read such books as this to make the 
biblical narratives seem real and local. The 
number of. volumes on this subject and of 
this general character have been many in 
recent years, indicating—and at the same 
time promoting—the present historical sense 
and method in the study of the Bible. 

Dawson, W. J. The Reproach of Christ, 
and Other Sermons. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 281. $1.00, net. 
Excellent sermons by one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished and influential of the Congrega 
tional ministers of Great Britain. 
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Morrison, G. H. Sun-Rise: Addresses 
from a City Pulpit. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. 310. 

$1.50. 

Burrell, David J. Christ and Prog¬ 
ress. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 

1903. Pp. 267. $1.20, net. 

A volume of sermons in defense of tradi¬ 
tional theology. 

Lynch, Frederick. The Enlargement 
of Life. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1903. Pp. 188. 

A thoroughly helpful series of sermons by 
a Massachusetts pastor who has f found the 
larger meaning of life and is able to com¬ 
municate it to others. 

Trumbull, H. Clay. Shoes and Rations 
for a Long March; or, Needs and Sup¬ 
plies in Every-Day Life. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 
340. $1.50, net. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the last 
book prepared by Dr. Henry Clay Trum¬ 
bull, whose death is recorded in an earlier 
page of this issue. The preface to this vol¬ 
ume was written by Dr. Trumbull only six 
weeks before his death. These sermons 
disclose the splendid grasp of gospel truth, 
the faith, and the fine spirit of one of Amer¬ 
ica's great religious leaders. 

Matheson, George. The Representa¬ 
tive Men of the Bible: Ishmael to 
Daniel. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1903. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

This volume supplements a previous one 
by the same author, containing his study of 
prominent Old Testament characters. Lot, 
Melchisedek, Gideon, Jonah, Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and others find de¬ 
scription here. Dr. Matheson’s work is 
strongest in its spiritual qualities. 

ARTICLES. 

Sanday, W. The Site of Capernaum. 
Journal of Theological Studies , Octo¬ 
ber, 1903, pp. 42-48. 

In the book published by Dr. Sanday in 
1903, entitled Sacred Sites of the Gospels (re¬ 


viewed in the Biblical World for Septem¬ 
ber, pp. 231-34), he inclined to the Khan 
Minyeh site for Capernaum, though feeling 
the difficulty of decision. In the present 
article he announces a change of opinion to 
the Tell Hflm site, and a strong conviction 
of the correctness of this view. This latest 
decision was caused by finding a new and 
satisfactory interpretation of Josephus's state¬ 
ment {Bell. Jud., iii, io, 8), and brings Dr. 
Sanday into agreement with Wilson, Socin, 
SchUrer, Buhl, and Guthe. 

Macalister, R. A. S. Fifth Quarterly 
Report on the Excavation of Gezer. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement , October, 1903, pp. 299- 
322. 

Watson, C. M. The Site of the Church 
of St. Mary at Jerusalem, Built by 
the Emperor Justinian. Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement , 
October, 1903, pp. 344 ~ 53 - 
The Basilica of St. Mary was the same as 
the Basilica of Justinian. It was probably 
constructed on Mount Zion at or near the 
site of the existing buildings (usually known 
as the Coenaculum and Tomb of David). 
No Christian church was built in the temple 
area. Colonel Watson thinks, earlier than 
the occupation of Jerusalem by the Crusaders 
in 1099 A. D, 

Baldensperger, P. G. The Immovable 
East. Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement , October, 1903, 
pp. 336 - 44 - 

Thomsen, Peter. Palastina nach dem 
Onomasticon des Eusebius. Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina -Vereins, Heft 
3 , 1903 . PP- 97 -Mi- 

Hilgenfeld, A. Die vertiefte Erkennt- 
nis des Urchristentums in der Ignatius- 
Frage. Zeitschriftfurwissenschaftliche 
Theologie , Heft 4, 1903, pp. 499 ~ 
505 . 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Volume XXIII FEBRUARY, 1^0^ ^ s 

- ru* 8 Ii>G4 

SOME INQUIRIES CONCERNING 

Every reader of the Biblical World has a pastor, if he is 
not himself a pastor. The line between pastor and people, 
youR Pastor between clergy and laity, is not so sharply drawn 
as it once was. The relationship is one of greater 
sympathy on the part of the layman; of greater respect, perhaps, 
on the part of the pastor. There are few relationships in life 
more sacred, few that are more deserving of honest and deep 
cultivation. Have you ever studied your pastor closely and 
sincerely, in order to estimate his points of strength and his 
points of weakness ? 

I desire to offer a suggestion: that you, the layman, institute 
an investigation, or, to use a less formidable word, an inquiry. 

In these days of research, every man who is intelli- 

AN INVE8TH3AT ION j j 

gent should be investigating something. Why not 
look into the case of your pastor, and make him a subject of 
careful, conscientious study? To be sure, it might be easier, on 
some accounts, to study somebody's else pastor; but, everything 
considered, you may find it advisable to give your ow r n pastor 
the preference. After him—as many others as you please. It 
is a question of prudence, which you will settle for yourself, 
whether the pastor himself shall be informed of the ordeal to 
which he is being subjected. 

First of all, ascertain whether he really feels a vital interest 
in the work of the Sunday school. This question may be con¬ 
sidered first, because it is capable of very definite determination. 
Is he in close touch with its officers ? One may be in the closest 
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possible touch without being charged with interference; and, in 
any case, who, pray, has so good a right to interfere as has the 
/8 He pastor? Is he not, in fact, bound to interfere, if 

Interested in he sees that being done which ought not to be 
the 8unday done, or that being left undone which ought to be 
School? done? Is he satisfied merely to pay an occasional 
visit, or, on some special occasion, to make a few remarks? Has 
he practically turned over to others the control of the most 
important and most fundamental force in church work? If so, 
he has committed a blunder. Is it too much to ask him to teach 
the Bible class? Surely, no one else is so well prepared to per¬ 
form this task. In any case, is his spirit the controlling spirit in 
the work? Or has he, with a feeling of unspeakable relief, 
transferred the responsibility to others, who regard even with 
alarm any encroachment on his part upon the field of work which 
they have come to regard as their own? To sum it up, to what 
extent do your pastor’s spirit and ideas dominate your Sunday 
school? 


The most powerful staff of workers in any church society— 
powerful for good or evil — is the staff of Sunday-school teachers. 

Elders and deacons can do harm in a limited degree; 
the Teachers ? Sunday-school teachers can work infinite mis¬ 
chief. Does your pastor have his hand on this, 
the most important body of his assistants ? Does he meet with 
them to confer about the results actually being accomplished? 
Does he guide them in their individual study ? Is he careful to 
keep the staff, not only strong, but pure? The president of an 
institution of learning is held responsible for the ability, the 
character, the general efficiency, of every officer of instruction. 
Is not the individual church an institution, at all events, of teach¬ 
ing? Is not the pastor the head teacher? Is he not responsible 
to God as well as to the children for every under-teacher? And 
not only for the fact that they teach, but also for their teaching 
the right thing, and for their teaching the right thing well ? Is 
your pastor doing this ? Or has he given over to someone else 
this function of his office ? Or is there in your church perhaps 
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no teachers* meeting, no systematic training of those persons 
into whose hands has been committed the most delicate and 
difficult task ever imposed upon a human being? 


THE YuUMQ 
Men’8 Club ? 


Your church includes, among its other activities, a men’s club? 
No ? I cannot believe it; for unless the men have all moved 
18 He Holding awa y> fhere must be such an institution for their 
up the Bible to unification and uplifting. Of course you have a 
men’s club. Ascertain whether the pastor takes 
occasion, now and then, to bring to their attention 
the Bible, its use, and perhaps its abuse. These men, young 
and old, have lost interest in the Sunday school. Many of them, 
perhaps, do not go to church. They like the club for its good- 
fellowship. Many subjects are taken up—subjects of political 
interest, of local character. Does the pastor take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity to get them interested in something of 
permanent, yes eternal, value? Why do young men so consist¬ 
ently leave the Sunday school when they reach the age of 
eighteen or nineteen?—a hard question to answer. But, what¬ 
ever the answer may be, unstinted effort is required to get into 
their minds and hearts the great facts and the great truths of the 
Scriptures; for this is the most dangerous period of a man’s life, 
eighteen to twenty-two. Does your pastor have this in mind? 
and is he making strenuous effort to bring these men into touch 
with the truth which saves ? 


We have come to see that “conversion,” whatever definition 
we may give it, or whatever means may have been employed to 
Does he bring it about, is only the beginning of the Christian 
Instruct the life. The child or the man that has turned his heart 
New Members toward God requires careful guidance, and special 
of the Church? £ ns t ruc tion. Search diligently to learn whether your 
pastor is alive to this point; or is he satisfied merely with adding 
members to the church roll? Is there anything more pathetic 
than the ignorance of the young man or woman just entering 
upon the new life? And how frequently the pathos of the case 
becomes tragic, when, for lack of help so greatly needed, the 
new life is broken off and the old resumed! Does your pastor 
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take especial pains to give these ignorant and dependent ones 
the religious education without which they will either stand still, 
or go back; or, if possessed of more than common energy and 
force, perhaps go forward, but, alas, askew? The infinite 
absurdities which are surely strangling modern religious life find 
their origin almost wholly in a lack of proper religious education 
in the first days of the appreciation of the religious feeling. 
Does your pastor put his hand definitely on these new converts, 
to train them as they must be trained, if they are to become 
true and strong and straight ? 

Does your pastor on stated occasions discourse upon the 
inspiration of the Scriptures ? Does he confidently proclaim that 

they are of divine authorship—divine in the sense 
la He Sincere? . *' . . . r .. . _ _ 

in which no other writings are divine? Does he, 

perhaps, lay emphasis upon the literal inspiration of these books? 
Is he accustomed to teach and to proclaim that they come 
directly from the hand of God, and that any questioning of their 
historical or scientific character is, in fact, a questioning of the 
veracity of Jesus Christ himself, who, by his words as recorded 
in the New Testament, places the divine seal upon the Old 
Testament as we now have it ? If this is his professed attitude, 
do the facts in his case indicate that he is sincere? Does he 
really treat the Bible as if he believed in its divinity? Is his soul 
on fire to bring others to a knowledge of these Scriptures ? Does 
he himself give to their study the time and attention which would 
warrant the belief that he is really interested in these representa¬ 
tions which he makes to the public ? Does his general attitude 
toward the Bible convey to the minds of those who meet him 
from time to time the conviction that the Bible is what he has 
claimed it to be ? Put on the one side his statements concerning 
it from time to time, including perhaps his utterances against 
some fellow-minister whose views are more liberal than his 
own, and place on the other side the actual facts, a study of 
which will reveal the inmost thought of his heart upon this sub¬ 
ject ; and what is your conclusion ? 
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18 He a Higher 
Critic? 


Is your pastor a higher critic? No? Let us make inquiry. 
Does he take up for study the special books of the Bible, for 
example, the book of Isaiah or the gospel of John? 
Does he in such a case try to decide when the book 
was written, under what circumstances it had its 
origin, the particular historical situation with which it stands 
most closely related ? Does he make effort to connect the 
utterances with the events, and the events with the utterances ? 
Does he study the book to ascertain the great purpose underlying 
its promulgation, and the particular truth concerning God which 
the author was trying to teach to those who were still strangers 
to that truth ? Does your pastor, in his various addresses to the 
church from time to time, show that he has secured knowledge 
of this kind, not only concerning Isaiah and John, but concerning 
all of the books of the Old Testament and the New Testament ? 
If so, he is a higher critic; for the work involved in securing 
answers to these questions is nothing more nor less than the 
work of higher criticism. If he does not seek this knowledge, 
and make use of it when obtained, he is not a higher critic, nor 
is he a Bible student. Without knowing these things concerning 
the various books of the Bible, and without making effort to 
obtain the mastery of this storehouse of sacred truth, does he, on 
the other hand, take pleasure in heaping reproaches on the head 
of the higher critic? Is it a source of delight to him to recount 
that these so-called higher critics are prompted by a satanic 
instinct to tear off one by one the pages of the holy Bible, until 
nothing remains? Is it his custom to denounce those who have 
given their lives to the study of the Bible, without even having 
read the statements which are the result of many years of earnest 
study ? Is it worth while to know for yourself exactly how he 
feels about these things ? This will prove to be an important 
point in the investigation which you are making. 


Is your pastor a large man or a small man, intellectually and 
spiritually? Is he able to maintain an interest in something per¬ 
haps outside of his own parish ? Is he concerned with the great 
movements of the church, or of his own denomination? Is he 
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so large that not infrequently the members of his congregation 
are disturbed because he is absent from his pulpit in attendance 
upon some great conference of scholars or workers? 
Mam Is He? * s so sma ^ be cannot under any circum¬ 

stances bring himself to leave his pulpit in the 
care of another in order that he may get outside of his beaten 
track and ascertain what his fellows in the world are doing ? 
Does he fancy that he is serving his home work better by always 
remaining at home, and is his vision so narrow that he supposes 
an occasional absence does not brighten him and stimulate his 
church ? Is he a man the radius of whose circle is one mile, or 
ten miles, or a thousand miles? Will you ascertain whether he 
has ever been invited to address the students of a great univer¬ 
sity? Or do you recall whether in this society of biblical stu¬ 
dents, or that company of Christian workers, he has been 
accustomed to prepare from time to time an important paper ? 
Is his influence limited to those who come in contact with him 
in his own church, or is he perhaps a man whose counsels are 
sought in many directions ? However strong he may be as an 
ecclesiastic, does he have strength outside of the church ?. Is 
he ever consulted by the business men of his community, or by 
the laboring men? How much of a leader is he? Does he 
really lead? Whom? The stronger and the more intelligent? 
Or is his influence restricted for the most part to the weaker 
portion of his parish ? Is his heart in the forward and aggressive 
movements of the times, whether of an educational or of a mis¬ 
sionary character? For questions of this kind you ought easily 
to find answers, because in matters such as these one’s attitude 
of mind is generally well understood by the public. 

The library of a minister reveals many secrets. Nearly 
every question thus far suggested for the investigation can be 
What Kind of answere d by a study of your pastor’s library. You 
a Library will, of course, take into account the amount of his 
Has He? salary; for a minister with a salary of $600 and 
with a family, however great his ambition may be to secure 
books, will be compelled in large measure to deny himself the 
gratification of this desire. But if he have only two hundred 
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volumes in his library—and it is a question whether a man has 
any business to enter the ministry with less than five hundred 
volumes—you can determine with a fair degree of accuracy his 
character and the measure of his work. Every man presenting 
himself for ordination to the Christian ministry should be 
required to submit mimeograph copies of the catalogue of his 
library; and the character of the list of books thus submitted 
should weigh heavily for or against his ordination. Is your 
pastor’s library fairly biblical ? That is, does it contain a fair 
proportion of the modern scientific books which will aid him to 
interpret correctly the Book of books which he is to expound to 
his people ? Does a study of your pastor’s library show that he is 
himself a student, or is he merely a reader ? Does he work on 
the basis of a systematic plan, thus adding from year to year to 
the stock of his intellectual attainment, or is his work without 
form and void, scrappy—a little here, a little there—and hence 
not much of anything anywhere? The chances are ten to one 
that even a cursory glance over the titles of the books found in 
his library will tell the whole story. Be sure that your investi¬ 
gation will not be finished until you have examined, at least 
superficially, your pastor’s study. 

Too much stress undoubtedly is laid upon the pulpit work of 
the minister in Protestant churches. Many of our best churches 
almost entirely ignore the element of worship as a 
How about p ar t G f the religious life. It is only the exceptional 
preacher in these days who has a large audience. 
Two reasons, among others, may be suggested for this condition 
of affairs: (1) The literature of the day, in daily paper, weekly 
paper, and magazine, gives to the public an almost unlimited 
amount of really excellent religious instruction, including preach¬ 
ing. In other words, the literature of the day has undermined 
the minister and diminished very considerably the demand of 
the public for his goods. (2) On the other hand, the minister 
of our times too frequently goes out of his way to introduce into 
his pulpit subjects utterly remote, if we have in mind the real 
purpose of the sermon. The pulpit, therefore, with a portion of 
its function usurped by the publisher, and with another portion 
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voluntarily given up in order to make room for something extra¬ 
neous, finds itself embarrassed. Does your pastor in the pulpit 
waste his opportunity ? Does he spend his time largely in quot¬ 
ing from the poets? Does he appear to have in his heart the 
great truths of religion, and is it clear that he himself understands 
the nature of these same truths which he would have others 
accept ? Is there evidence that he has grasped the real signifi¬ 
cance of the biblical teaching on the subject which he presents ? 
Does he understand this teaching in its relation to the history of 
Old Testament and New Testament times, and does he present 
and apply it with due appreciation of the changed environment 
in which he lives? Is he at heart a true worshiper of God, and 
does he know how to lead others in this same worship ? Has he 
searched deeply for the truth as it has come to us in sacred 
story, and does his presentation breathe the spirit and strength 
of the sacred story itself? Is it, in other words, biblical in con¬ 
tent, in form, and in spirit ? Or is it superficial, artificial, and 
altogether lacking in the elements which make speech persua¬ 
sive ? It is not the popular impression which you are to discover, 
but the facts. 


Suppose now you sum up the case and present it in the 
briefest possible form. What have you discovered? Is your 
Is He a pastor a student of the Bible ? He may be this and 

8tudent of nothing more, but certainly he must be this if he is 
the Bible? to b e anything more. Does not a study of the 
Bible underlie every phase of his work? Is it not his chief busi¬ 
ness to present the message as it has come through revelation, 
and is this message anywhere proclaimed so clearly as in the 
sacred Scriptures ? Is not the spirit of his message, not to speak 
of the content, something which he will entirely fail to grasp, 
and in turn accept, unless he is in the truest sense a student of 
the Bible? Can he do better in the presentation of this mes¬ 
sage than show that his thought is dominated by the very words 
of the sacred books ? The question which you are asked to inves¬ 
tigate is then as follows: To what extent is your pastor a 
student of the Bible; and, being such, to what extent does he 
accomplish the great task imposed upon him by his Master? 
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RESEARCHES IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE CON¬ 
DUCTED IN THE SUMMER OF 1903. 


By Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


The summer of 1903 is the fourth summer during which I 
have made special investigation of survivals of ancient Semitic 
religion among Syrians and Arabs. 1 Hitherto I had avoided the 
centers of Moslem and Christian influence, in the hope that 
among bedouins and peasants I might find the most valuable 
materials. 

I have chosen the summer season, not as an ideal time for 
such researches, but because I am then free from lectures for 
about four months; and because thus far I have been able to 
travel in the Levant with hardly the loss of a day during all 
seasons of the year, since June 8, 1898, when I first set foot in 
Syria and Palestine. 

1 In the original prospectus of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October I, 1865, 
the need of such investigation is emphasized : “ A work is urgently required which 

shall do for the Holy Land what Mr. Lane’s Modern Egyptians has done for Egypt 
— describe in a systematic and exhaustive way, with clear and exact minuteness, the 

manners, habits, rites, and language of the present inhabitants.Many of the 

ancient and peculiar customs of Palestine are fast vanishing before the increasing 
tide of western manners, and in a short time the exact meaning of many things which 
6nd their correspondences in the Bible will have perished. There are frequent refer¬ 
ences to these things in the books of travelers, and they have recently formed the 
subject of more than one entire work; but nothing sufficiently accurate or systematic 
has been done” (Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine , Vol. 
I, p. 8). 

During the past five years I have devoted special attention to the investiga¬ 
tion of the “rites” of Syrians and Arabs. Ganneau, in his Survey of Western 
Palestine , Special Papers (London, 1881), pp. 329, 330, writes of the impossibility 
of a man getting any information from a fellah woman, but I have had such 
interviews, not only with fellah women, but also with bedawi women. Though one 
was greatly frightened at first and said, “ Would that I could drink of the cup of fear! ” 
I was able, almost immediately, to allay her fears so that she gave me most interesting 
and important information as to the custom of vowing daughters to a weli at Er-Remteh 
in the Haur&n. 
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Since I began my special investigations into the ancient 
religion of the country in 1900, and particularly since 1901, I 
have followed practically a fixed plan of interviewing the natives. 
With but a slight knowledge of colloquial Arabic, 2 I have 



A MAKAM RESEMBLING THAT OF SHfilK ABDULLAH EL-BEDAWI. 

employed the best interpreters I could secure in the persons of 
Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, now a professor in the Protestant Syrian 
College at Beirut, and Mr. Abdullah Jabbur. While a thorough 
knowledge of vulgar Arabic is exceedingly desirable for such inves¬ 
tigations, scientific researches, which must be based on certainty, 
require the aid of an interpreter acquainted with the country. 

8 1 was my own dragoman during an extended tour in Palestine, the Haur&n, and 
the land of Moab, April-August, 1899. 
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Here guesses will not do, nor conjectures as to what an Arabic 
expression may mean based on a knowledge of the classical 
language; 3 it is necessary to know what the expression signifies 
in the mouths of the people of a given locality. As a rule, I 
have questioned the natives through the interpreter, and have 
taken down their answers in a notebook. I have avoided lead¬ 
ing questions, but, contrary to a former opinion, 4 I have found 
the people clear and distinct in their information regarding their 
customs; their yea was yea and their nay, nay. 

After all these years of investigation I feel that I have a right 
to claim that I am a pioneer in a new department. Not that 
some similar facts have not been discovered before in Syria and 
Palestine, not to mention the same phenomena among other 
peoples. But they have been sporadic. Those who have observed 
and described them have not perceived their full significance or 
their relation to other facts of a similar nature, and I know of 
no one who has undertaken, during an aggregate of nearly ten 
months, systematic researches into the ancient religion of Syria. 5 

The main difficulty I have experienced, especially among the 
Arabs, was to have an interview with one person of any consid¬ 
erable length. Devoid of powers of mental concentration, they 
weary in fifteen or twenty minutes; hence an exhaustive inter¬ 
view is impossible. A few facts may be gathered here and a few 
more there, but illuminating interviews are quite possible, though 
some of those missionaries who have been most observing have 
thought that such information was to be gained rather by listen¬ 
ing and by indirection. 

3 One who has access only to such standard Arabic dictionaries as Freytag and 
Lane might never know that sirr (secret) is used from one end of Syria to the other 
to indicate the power of working miracles; cf. “ Geheimniss,” Ursemitische Religion , 
p. 287, note I, although this meaning is perhaps implied by Dozy, Supplement aux 
dictionnaires arabes (Leyde, 1881), sub voce , “en parlant d’un saint qui est mort 
nafana alldh bisirrahu , ‘ que Dieu nous fasse profiter de ses vertus secretes! ’ ” 

4 Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), p. 20. 

s [Sch wally, reviewing Professor Curtiss’s Ursemitische Religion in the Liter a - 
risches Centralblatt for Dec. 5, 1903 (cols. 1669-71), says: “Der grosste Theil des 
Materials war zwar nicht unbekannt, aber in dieser Vollstandigkeit vereinigt noch 
nicht vorgelegt worden. Indessen hat Curtiss daneben eine so grosse Fulle eigener 
neuen Beobachtungen mitgeteilt dass das Buch fur die Kentniss der Volksreligion des 
semitischen Orients geradezu epochemachend ist.”—E d.] 
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During the summer of 1903 I made two journeys, one of 
twelve days with Professor Crawford, when I had Professor Paton, 
of the American School of Oriental Study and Research in Pal¬ 
estine, as a companion, and one of a month with Mr. Abdullah 



THE SHRINE OF ABU’N-NEDA NEAR KUN&TRA. 

(Notice the stone eagle on the roof over the door, and the henna on the lintel.) 


Jabbur. I was delayed several days by the sudden death of a 
governess employed by Professor West and Professor Crawford 
at 'Aleih. She stepped on a serpent, which bit her next to the 
great vein on the inside near the left ankle. In an hour she was 
dead, notwithstanding all that was attempted for her. Perhaps 
this incident may shed some light on certain Scripture passages 
(Gen. 3 : 15 ; 49: 17; Ps. 91 : 13 ; Luke 10: 19). 
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It was my plan to visit as many shrines as possible on the 
east side of the Sea of Galilee. On account of the prevalence of 
cholera, I was led to make an investigation such as I had not 
intended, which has led me to a conclusion I have never seen 
announced before. I shall therefore group some of the materials 
gathered under two heads: 

I. Shrines among Arabs remote from centers of Moslem and 
Christian influence. 

II. Shrines in centers of Moslem and Christian influence. 

I. 

Both journeys were made from Damascus. During the first, 
on the second morning out, we came to the makam of Sheik 
Abdullah el-Bedawi, 6 near Bet Jenn. Various sects, such as 
Greeks, Catholics, Moslems, and Druses, visit the shrine, and all 
employ the same ceremonies. The servant is a Moslem. On 
meeting us he used the following benediction: “God bless thee 
and preserve unto thee thy children and do thee good.” The 
mak&m consists of a mound of unusual width covered over with 
plaster. At one end are banners, which have been hung up on 
a framework in payment of vows, and rods used by servants of 
other welis in warding off the Ajami. 7 

We were informed by the servant of the shrine that on the 
very day of our visit there was to be a festival attended by the 
villagers, celebrated with the usual rites of sacrifices—feasting, 
singing, etc. He gave us a pressing invitation to be present, but 
unfortunately our muleteers had gone on with our camp equip¬ 
ment, and we were compelled to follow them. The occasion of 
this festival was that one of the villagers dreamed he saw an 
army advancing against the village. This army was put to flight 
by the weli, their patron saint. The army was the cholera ; its 
defeat at the hands of the weli was his guarantee that the cholera 
should not visit the village. Because of this immunity from the 
fell destroyer the villagers were proposing to honor their patron 
saint through a festival. 

6 Cf. Ursemitiseke Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients (Leipzig, 1903), 
P- 59 - 

7 Ibid. f p. 56. 
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An interesting light falls on the origin of certain mak&ms, as 
observed among the Dhl&b Arabs in the district known as el- 
Kasgbi, east of the upper end of the Sea of Galilee. They were 
much alarmed during the spring of 1903 because of the preva¬ 
lence of cholera at Tiberias. Their weli is DhisLb, whom, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of other Arab tribes, they regard as' their 
progenitor. They had never erected a shrine in his honor, but 
when the cholera was at its height in Tiberias, they built a 
shrine of rude stones under the open heavens to their ancestor 
Dhfcib. Each family offered a white sheep and sprinkled blood 
on the front wall encompassing the shrine. They asked for the 
pardon of their sins, because they had not sacrificed to him 
before; therefore they expected he would forgive them, so that 
the cholera would not come to them. They made the sheep go 
around the mak&m once, 8 and turned it to the south, saying, 
“Allah akbar.” They put the blood on the forehead of each 
boy. Before they built the mak&m they had a custom that every 
shepherd should offer a sacrifice in the middle of the spring. 
They take the blood of the sheep and sprinkle it on all the flock, 
so that God will “ pass over it.” 9 They also sacrifice for a tent, 
when they make a new one or enlarge an old one. 10 Such sacri¬ 
fices are regarded as redemption for the tent and for the cattle. 
If anyone should not kill a sacrifice, God would destroy some of 
the inhabitants of the tent, or some of the cattle. They sacrifice to 
their grandfather Dhi&b and to the face of God. The firstling male 
of sheep, goats, and kine should be killed when it is weaned.” 

8 This is based on a common and ancient custom; the worshipers often surround 
the shrine from three to seven times. Cf. Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen Heiden- 
tums (Berlin, 1897), pp. 109-12. 

9 Cf. Exod. 12:23. 

*° There are numerous examples, among Syrians and Arabs, of such sacrifices for 
caves, used as habitations, tents, houses, or at the beginning of a railway, or of any 
important public work; cf. Ursemitische Religion (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 39, 201, 209, 
212, 216, 228, 243. Similar customs were observed among the ancient Babylonians 
when the foundations of a temple or a palace were laid, or a canal was dug; cf. Jas- 
trow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), p. 663. Zimmern in 
his Beitrage zur Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901), not only gives 
an example of sacrifices, pp. 147-49, but also of the use of blood on the door posts, 
p. 127; cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), p. 54. 

11 Cf. Numb. 18:17; Deut. 12:6. 
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While the Dhi&b have permanent seats at el-Kas£bi, I found a 
large encampment of the Ruala Arabs in the near vicinity, who 
are a subdivision of the Aeneze and who have their winter quar¬ 
ters in the Arabian peninsula. They say that the 11 grandfather** 
—that is, the progenitor of the Aeneze—is Wayil, and that the 
“ father ”—that is, the progenitor of the Ruala—is Zayid; but 
their fagir 13 is Abu’d-Duhur. 13 His makim is in the Belka, south 
of Jerash. They do not visit his shrine, but when they are in 
distress they say: “O Abu Duhtir, our grandfather, we will give 
you a camel (if you will deliver us).” They kill the animal at 
the tent of the one who makes the vow. The following verses 
show the power of Abu’d-Duhtir in war: 

Abu’d-Duhtir comes surely 

To help those who put on their war-clothes; 

And through him they are terrible. 

They have sacrifices for flocks, herds, and camels to Abu’d- 
Duhtir, if anything is the matter with them, and put stripes of 
blood on all the camels. They do this in order that disease may 
be removed. They also sacrifice for a new tent. But the real 
sacrifice is at the beginning of a battle. They sacrifice to Abu’d- 
Duhtir that he may come and help them, so that they may get 
the victory over the enemy. They sprinkle the blood of the 
sacrifice on the merkab of the camel on which the sheik’s sister 
or daughter rides into battle. She perfumes her hair, puts anti¬ 
mony on her eyelids (2 Kings 9:30; Jer. 4:30; Ezek. 23:40), 
exposes her bosom, and makes herself as handsome as possible. 
It is around the merkab the battle rages. The warriors perform 
prodigies of valor about this representative of Arab womanhood ; 
for should she be captured, she could never ride in battle again. 
In the time of illness they vow, each man according to his ability, 
a camel or sheep. In the month of Ragab 14 most of the Ruala 
sacrifice a sheep for the sake of preserving their flocks from dis¬ 
ease, or from being stolen. 

"Fagir is the bedouin pronunciation of fakir and is equivalent to weli. 

13 According to Mustafa of Karyaten, the Aeneze are descended from Anaz 
(Ursemitische Religion , p. 282); for Abu’d-Duhfir see ibid., p. 204. 

* 4 This is the time for the dahiyeh sacrifice ; cf Wellhausen, op. cit pp. 97-100. 
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One of the most famous shrines in all the Haur&n is that of 
Sa'dadin at Jeba\ There is a mosque in connection with it, but 
the shrine is the main feature. The Sultan of Turkey contrib¬ 
uted one hundred Turkish pounds toward its adornment. From 



MOSQUE COMBINED WITH THE SHRINE OF SA'DADfN AT JEBA IN THE HAURAN. 
(The shrine does not appear in the picture.) 

the servant of the shrine, a distinguished-looking man, who 
claims to be a lineal descendant of Sa'dadin , 15 1 received the fol¬ 
lowing information: “Hundreds of barren women visit the 
shrine; the next year each appears with a child on her arm, and 
with a sacrifice. Sometimes a man who cannot walk is borne of 

*5 It is often the case that a priestly family traces back its lineage to a weli or holy 
man. 
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four on a bed (Mark 2:3). They put him three days in the 
mak&m, then he walks back to his people. If anyone is in 
trouble and cries three times, ‘O SaMadin,* he will help; but if 
a man is an oppressor, he will not help him. The village of 



INTERIOR OF THE MAKAM OF SA'DADfN. 

(The Sultan of Turkey contributed one hundred pounds [Turkish] toward the rebuilding and decoration 

of this shrine.) 

Jeba' is the property of SaMadin. It is free from taxation and 
military service by order of the sultan of Turkey. SaMadin has 
a large family of servants called SaMadiyeh. ,, Such priestly 
families sometimes enjoy special privileges by virtue of their 
descent from some saint or weli. 

We visited a shrine of Fudl Arabs, called Nebi Yehudah (the 
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prophet Judah), about an hour south of Tell el-Kadi (ancient 
Dan). In the vicinity of the shrine is a mosque, but it is much 
smaller than the makclm. This is a phenomenon which may be 
observed in other parts of the country, showing the way in which 
the ancient religion overshadows Islam. There are many vil¬ 
lages in which there is no call to prayer, though some form of 
the old Semitic worship still exists. In other towns this old 
worship has taken the place of Islam, as at Remteh in the Hau- 
rsLn, where there is the famous shrine of ez-Za’bi. We find in 
the same inclosure a ruined church, a ruined mosque that had 
taken its place, and last of all the makim which expresses the 
religious devotion of the people. 

The very morning we visited the shrine of Nebi Yehfidah a 
goat was killed for a woman of Fudl Arabs who was suffering 
from fever. They put some of the blood on her forehead, and 
some on the wall of the makclm. The form of vow used for the 
restoration of a child who is ill is: “O Nebi Yehfidah, have 
mercy on this boy, my son.” 16 In connection with the shrine of 
the prophet they have a large room roofed in, but with open sides. 
Here dances are held in connection with the annual festivals.* 7 

Tell el-Kadi is still a place of worship, as it was in Israelitish 
times. But the cult is connected with one of the copious streams 
which form one of the sources of the Jordan. Under a terebinth 
tree, not far from the water’s edge, is the grave of Sheik Zreik, 
a weli, to whom they make vows and offer sacrifices. The water 
of this stream is considered “sacred from the time of Abraham, 
the friend of God.”* 8 Barren women bathe in the water for a 
blessing. The water is hard, and hard water, like salt water, is 
male ( dekr ); that is, it has the power of procreation; in other 
words, it is a weli, with whom barren women, not becoming 
fruitful through their husbands, enter into temporary bonds in 
the hope of children. All hot springs in Syria and Palestine, 
and certain rivers, as some think at dawn, have procreative 
power.* 9 

16 For a resemblance in phraseology see Matt. 17:15. 

Judg. 21:21-23; Exod. 32:6; 2 Sam. 6 :14-16. 18 Cf Isa. 41 : 8. 

*9 Primitive Semitic Religion Today, pp. 116, 117. More examples in Ursemi- 
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Southwest of the marshes of Htileh we visited the famous 
shrine of Nebi Ytisha, i. e., of the prophet Joshua. It is inter¬ 
esting as an example of those shrines having extensive buildings, 
occupied by a number of families. It is visited by all sects, 
including Jews, except Protestants and Druses. In connection 
with it a small room, at one side, is set apart as a mosque, evi¬ 
dently as a concession to Islam. 

Such is a little of the material gathered during the summer 
of 1903, in places remote from centers of Moslem and Chris¬ 
tian influence. I do not in this sketch attempt to give the result 
of interviews, during the summer of 1902, with more than one 
hundred and fifty persons, and with representatives of twenty- 
five Arab tribes, all the way from SsLfiti, Hums, and KaryatSn in 
the north to Petra and Ma '&n on the south. I have been able 
to use some of this information in Ursemitische Religion int Volks - 
leben des heutigen Orients but even there could not present its 
cumulative power. I hope, at some time and in some way, I may 
be able to publish all my journals as objective sources, so that 
competent scholars may make their own deductions from all the 
facts gathered. But I do not doubt that primitive Semitic 
religion exists today; that elements which have come from posi¬ 
tive religions such as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam can be 
eliminated, and that a fairly accurate picture of the essential 
lineaments of that primitive religion can be found. 

I do not think the importance of such investigations is likely 
to be overestimated in the light they may throw on inadequate 
information gained through ancient Semitic literature as it may 
be found on tablets and monuments. 31 The spade and the inter¬ 
view must, as I believe, supplement each other. 

tische Religion (Leipzig, 1903), pp. xxii, 114, 115, 122; cf, Saussaye, Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschiehte , Vol. I (Freiburg, 1887, 1st ed.), p. 75, where he speaks of girls 
offering their virginity to the river or lake. 

90 See pp. 24-30, 33, 34, and many other passages. 

8 I Schwally, in the Literarisehes Centralblatt , suggests that the investigations 
that have been inaugurated are to a certain extent more important than excavations : 
“Denn die Triimmerhiigel laufen uns nicht davon; aber fiir die Volkskunde ist 
Gefahr im Verzuge, da die europaische Kultur, unterstiitzt durch immer neue Eisen- 
bahnlinien, im Begriffe steht, auch in die entlegensten Winkel vorzudringen.” Cf. 
note 1 of this article. 
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An induction from the sketch already given yields the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions with respect to the survival of primitive 
institutions: 

1. Festivals, whether annual or occasional, are characterized 
by sacrifices, feasting, dancing, singing, and general rejoicing.” 

2. Local worship, whether that of the weli, nebi, im&m, or 
fagir among the Arabs, is not essentially different from that of 
the Baal of a given shrine in ancient times. The attitude of the 
worshiper to the local divinity now is much the same as four 
thousand years ago. 23 

3. The tendency to neglect some form of positive religion 
and revert to the ancient type is a condition which was found in 
ancient Israel. 24 

4. While survivals of the sacrifice of firstlings and first-fruits 
can be found, the most persistent idea in connection with animal 
sacrifices is that of sacrificial blood, sprinkled on the shrines, 
which in some cases becomes vicarious blood, one animal dying 
for the rest of the flock or herd, or dying for men. This sub¬ 
stitute blood is placed on the forehead of the one for whom the 
sacrifice is made to indicate that a victim has died in his behalf 
{^an ruho y “for his spirit”). 

5. All the great events of life are introduced, or accompanied, 
by sacrificial blood. It is put on the tent, so that God or the evil 
spirit may pass over it and not slay any of the inmates, because 
a victim has already been slain in their stead. War is inaugurated 
by shedding sacrificial blood. This has doubtless been the 
custom from the earliest times. 25 

6. The Semite believes that his national God or patron deity 
fights for him, and this is doubtless one reason for the sacrifice. 

”CY. Deut. 12: 5-7, 11, 12, etc. 

*3 See this view as set forth by Conder and Ganneau, in Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today , pp. 260-62. 

**Cf. 2 Kings 18:4; 21:3. 

•*On sacrifice among the Arabs in general see Wellhausen, op. cit., “ Gaben 
und Opfer,” pp. 112-29. As regards sacrifices in connection with war see Smith, 
Religion of the Semites , pp. 382-84 ; Schwally, Semitische Kriegsalterthiimer (Leip¬ 
zig, 1901), pp. 51, 52. 
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7. This national god, or patron divinity, is the progenitor of 
the tribe, clan, or people.* 6 

8. He makes the barren woman, who seeks his help, to be a 
joyful mother. This belief survives in the widely prevalent 
custom of such women bathing in sacred waters. 

All these are primitive ideas, some of which may be tested by 
means of other sources as gathered by W. Robertson Smith in 
his Religion of the Semites (New York, 1889), and in Wellhausen, 
Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (Berlin, 1897). 

36 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 



LO! I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK.”-C. Schonherr. 
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THE IRONY OF CHRIST. 


By Professor Samuel MacComb, D.D., 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 

Bishop Thirlwall in his famous essay on The Irony of Sopho¬ 
cles introduces his theme with the remark that “some readers 
may be a little surprised to see irony ascribed to a tragic poet.” 
The surprise perhaps is greater to find the same mode of speech 
attributed to our Lord as one vehicle for the transmission of his 
message. Commentators and preachers have for the most part 
shrunk- from the idea as though it implied a certain derogation 
from the sublime import of his mission, if not also from his 
divine character. Doubtless the explanation of their timidity 
lies in their acquiescence in the popular, but fallacious, notion 
which identifies the accidents of irony with its essence, conceiv¬ 
ing it always as involving personal spleen and inhuman contempt 
for those against whom it is directed. Carlyle makes Teufels- 
drdckh a sharer in this opinion: “Sarcasm I now see to be, in 
general, the language of the Devil; for which reason I have long 
since as good as renounced it”—a curious comment on the 
prophet’s own favorite manner. Were sarcasm merely the 
expression of a hard and indifferent attitude toward men, nothing 
could be more foreign to the spirit and work of Christ. But 
even this, the most dangerous form of irony, has its moral 
uses, and may well take its place as a not unjustifiable weapon 
in the armory of the religious teacher and reformer. Divest it 
of all personal rancour, purge it of the taint of intellectual pride, 
of the spirit which Byron ascribes to Gibbon when he pictures 
him as 

Snapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 

The lord of irony, that master-spell, 

and it may be as a “terrible and fiery finger, shriveling false¬ 
hoods from the souls of men.” As Ruskin says: “Folly and 
sin are to a certain extent synonymous; and it would be well for 
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mankind in general if all could be made to feel that wickedness 
is as contemptible as it is hateful.” Using the term in its 
widest sense, we find irony as the distinguishing mark of the 
loftiest spirits of the race, of a Plato, a Paul, a Shakespeare, a 
Pascal—to name but a few; and we may well conclude that He 
who saw life in its moral and religious aspects with an unrivaled 
steadiness and sanity can have been no stranger to a permanent 
element of human experience, and therefore an inseparable 
adjunct of human speech. 

Of course, there are types of irony of which Christ knew 
nothing. Some are wholly obnoxious to the purport of his 
appearance; some we feel intuitively to be, though innocent in 
themselves, inconsonant with his function as the Revealer of God 
and Redeemer of man. As an illustration of the former, take 
the wanton or malignant irony 14 by which a man humors the 
folly of another for the purpose of rendering it more extravagant 
and incorrigible.” The darker side of this irony may be seen, 
as Thirlwall says, in the weird women who feed the ambitious 
hopes of Macbeth, and afterward lull him into a false security, 
raising 

Such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

And at the other extreme, the light and sportive irony that 
delights in simulated self-praise or in assumed depreciation of 
another—the covert language of love and sympathy—has no 
place in Christ’s recorded sayings. Quaint conceits of language, 
the feigned abuse of “perplexed lovers,” the playful interchange 
of ironic banter, though natural among equals, are not to be 
expected in the converse of One who was conscious of a mission 
higher than any intrusted to the sons of men, and whose soul 
was straitened till it was accomplished. 

Nor again can we detect in Christ a touch of that irony which 
Socrates raised to a philosophic method, and which henceforth 
has been associated with his name. Socrates was conscious of 
his ignorance, whereas those with whom he argued were not; 
and in this disparity lay the irony. It consists, as Zeller remarks, 
in the fact that without any positive knowledge, and prompted 
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only by a desire for knowledge, Socrates addresses himself to 
others, in the hope of learning from them what they know, but 
that in the attempt to discover it, upon a critical analysis of 
their notions, even their supposed knowledge vanishes. But 
whereas Socrates calls men to self-redemption through self- 
knowledge, Christ summons them to self-surrender and to 
faith. 

Apart from these species of irony, the gospels have preserved 
for us abundant illustrations of our Lord’s use of this mode of 
speech. The persons who are its objects were the sophists of 
the time, the scribes and Pharisees. What could be more ironi¬ 
cal than his picture of them as blind teachers leading blind 
pupils, and both falling into the ditch ? Or his condemnation 
of their hide-bound pedantry: “ Beautifully (#ca\o>9) ye repeat 
the commandments of God, that ye may keep your own tradi¬ 
tions” ? Or his scathing invective that lays bare their moral 
hollowness in that, while “they build the tombs of the prophets 
and garnish the sepulchers of the righteous,” they are really of 
the same spiritual kin as their forefathers who “killed the 
prophets”? The twenty-third chapter of Matthew’s gospel 
contains one of the most cutting and searching pieces of irony 
in literature, truly terrible in its sustained passion and revealing 
power. Some critics will have it that our Lord here exceeds all 
the proper bounds of decorum, and falls into the temptation that 
besets every prophet, of turning in misanthropic rage upon the 
generation which declines his guidance and takes its own way. 
To which, perhaps, Dr. Martineau’s vigorous words &re a suffi¬ 
cient reply: “The prophetic spirit is sometimes oblivious of the 
rules of the drawing-room; and inspired Conscience, like the 
inspiring God, seeing a hypocrite, will take the liberty to say so, 
and to act accordingly.” But even in the righteous indignation 
proper to a holy nature, Christ never ceases to be genuinely 
human. He plays no cynic role. Believing in God and in the 
human soul, his irony is but veiled pity, and the pity is so 
intense that it at length burns away the veil and we hear wrung 
from him the cry: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets .... how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
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dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!*’ 

When we turn to the teaching addressed mainly to his imme¬ 
diate followers, we find a mild and gracious irony often on his 
lips. Two examples must here suffice. The reader of the gos¬ 
pels is always conscious that between Christ and the men of his 
time and place there was “a great gulf fixed.** In spite of his 
repeated warnings, even his disciples obstinately clung to a 
crude and materialistic interpretation of his words. That he 
himself foresaw the tragic issue of his life, and was at pains to 
prepare the minds of his disciples for it, is a feature of the evan¬ 
gelical narrative without which the whole picture of his life 
becomes chaotic and unintelligible. Yet it was this bitter ending 
to all their glowing day-dreams that they refused to face. He 
knew that attachment to his cause would involve imprisonment, 
wounds, and death; that as the Master so should the servants be. 
So far apart were their respective outlooks that only by a kind 
of gracious irony, interpreted, it may have been, by a sad and 
wistful smile, could his find a point of contact with theirs. 

Here doubtless is the explanation of a saying on which tradi¬ 
tional exegesis has been forced to put an unnatural meaning 
because of its prosaic apprehension of the words. When Peter, as 
the spokesman of the apostolic band, pleads for some reward for 
their sacrifice, “Lo, we have left alb and have followed thee,” 
Christ makes the strange reply, “There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands for my sake, and the gospel's, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold more in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecu¬ 
tions .** It is as though for the moment he accommodated himself 
to his hearers* point of view, and by so doing most effectually 
set it aside. He seems to say: “You have sacrificed relatives, 
lands, and houses for my sake, but you will be repaid in kind a 
hundredfold. You came to me paupers; you will leave me men 
of substance.** When he adds “with persecutions '* the irony is 
obvious. Two pictures are flashed before the disciples* eyes. 
In one they see themselves happy and flourishing members of 
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society, with health, wealth, and troops of friends; in the other 
they are hunted and harassed outcasts, reckoned the refuse of 
the world, made a spectacle to angels and to men. The irony 
drops and the paradox is resolved when he makes it clear that 
spiritual and temporal rewards belong to different spheres of 
thought and have no common denominator, by adding: 11 And 
in the world to come eternal life. But many that are first shall 
be last, and the last first.” 

The other illustration is in connection with a sore crux of 
expositors from the days of Jerome to those of Trench — the 
Parable of the Unjust Steward. The villain of the story is the 
opportunist pure and simple. He seeks his own selfish ends 
at the cost of honor and principle. He must stand well with all 
parties. His stewardship being threatened, he opens up negotia¬ 
tions with the tenants, scales down their just debts, and when the 
blow falls that deprives him of home and comfort, they are at 
hand to supply his needs and to justify his wisdom. Then follow 
the words that sadly perplex the liberal-minded: “And I say 
unto you, Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unright¬ 
eousness ; that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” Are we to see here an exhortation to put out money 
at spiritual usury? This is a difficult idea. But all is plain and 
natural if we read the verse as an ironical comment of our Lord’s 
on the story. He would teach that, while in this world a dexterous 
manipulation of opportunities may meet with success, it is absurd 
to suppose that such a policy holds the key of the kingdom of 
God. By disloyalty to conscience and principle a man can be 
friends of the unspiritual, but does he really expect that these 
will welcome him in his day of spiritual stress to the everlasting 
habitations ? 

We speak of “the irony of fate.” The Greek wished to 
express by the phrase “the contrast between man, with his 
hopes, fears, wishes, and undertakings, and a dark, inflexible 
fate.” It is needless to say that he who made the truth of the 
divine fatherhood the vital possession of the human spirit recog¬ 
nized no such contrast. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Christ was blind to the surprises and contradictions of life. 
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The irony of circumstances appealed to him profoundly. How 
ironical, for example, was his own outward lot contrasted with 
his inner dignity! “The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” Or again, what an ironic spectacle did his contemporaries 
present in their respective attitudes to himself and the Baptist! 
Their reasons for refusing allegiance to both were contradictory. 
They objected to John on the ground of his asceticism, but when 
Jesus came, eating and drinking, they turned from him on the 
ground of his free living. With grave and sorrowful irony he 
compares himself and his forerunner to the children in the 
market-place who called to their fellows and said: “We have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto 
you and ye have not lamented.” His parables are full of the 
same consciousness of life's ironies. Take the picture of the 
judge urged by the importunate clamor of a widow to take up 
her case, and surrendering with the cynical remark: “Though I 
fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow troubleth 
me I will avenge her lest by her continual coming she wear me 
out.” Justice in this world is often at the mercy of an accident; 
not righteous claims, but persistent vociferation will frequently 
succeed in gaining it. Or that other graphic sketch of the sup¬ 
per and the invited guests. As Christ gravely enumerates the 
excuses put forward for refusing the proffered messianic bless¬ 
ings, did no smile of gentle irony curve his lip or shine in his 
eyes? Must not even the dullest have read the soft sarcasm of 
the words : “ I have married a wife and therefore I cannot come ”? 
The irony takes on a more somber hue when, piercing the Veils 
that hide the true trend of life, he warns men : “ Many are called 
but few chosen; ” or in words that seem often to have been upon 
his lips: “Many that are first shall be last, and the last first.” 

Thus do we see that he has consecrated this intellectual gift 
and redeemed it from an ignoble use, in making it at once an 
instrument of punishment to the wilfully blind, and a guide to 
a wider outlook and a more spiritual interpretation of life to 
those who, though blind, long for the dawn. 
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FEASTS AND FASTS OF THE JEWS IN MODERN 
PALESTINE. II.* 8 


By Dr. E. W. G. Master man, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 

The great spring religious festival comes just one month later 
than Purim. This is the Feast of the Passover, 19 second in 
importance only to the Day of Atonement. Preparations for 
this important celebration begin a month before the event, and as 
the time approaches the busy housewife is increasingly engrossed 
in them. For the community, the mills that grind the flour must 
be specially purified and reported free from all leaven. Then in 
the household every waste scrap of food or paper or other rub¬ 
bish must be collected and destroyed; houses are scoured out 
again and again with water, and just before the feast the walls 
are whitewashed. Then on the evening preceding the 14th of 
Nisan, immediately after the evening service, the head of every 
family must in silence search through his house for leaven. 
Having collected all he can find, he then says: “ Let all the leaven 
which I have not found and taken away vanish and be accounted 
as the dust of the earth.’* The following morning what he has 
collected is solemnly burned, and a prayer similar to that above 
is said. As the evening approaches, the women of the house 
adorn their sitting-rooms in the best way possible and lay the 
table with the cleanest coverings, arranging on it the following 
articles: the shinbone from the shoulder of a lamb roasted with 
fire, to represent the lamb; a boiled egg, said to be in remem¬ 
brance of the festival sacrifice offered during the existence of 
the temple; three passover cakes ( Mitzvoth ), covered with a 
napkin, the upper one said to represent the high-priest, the 
middle one the Levites, and the lowest the common people; 

18 Completed from the Biblical World for January, 1904, pp. 24-36. 

* 9 See Exod., chap. 12 ; Lev. 23 : 5, 6; Numb. 28: 16. 
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bitter herbs, (e. g. } lettuce, celery, parsley, etc.), memorials ot 
the bitterness of life in Egypt; a cup of vinegar or salt water; 
and lastly a semi-solid compound called Kharoseth y made of 
almonds, spices, and fruit, colored yellow, a memorial of the mud 
of Egypt from which the children of Israel had to make bricks. 



THE TOMB OF RACHAEL, ON THE ROAD BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND BETHLEHEM. 


These are all arranged in a definite order on the table, together 
with cups and vessels of wine, from which the “four cups of 
wine” essential to the keeping of the feast are taken. Before 
the feast the head of the house has the usual sabbath evening 
prayer in the synagogue, and returning home finds all prepared 
and his family awaiting him arrayed in their best clothes. His 
first-born son, on whom falls much of the interest of the ritual, 
has had to spend the previous twenty-four hours fasting, or if 
he is too small, his father or (if the father is dead) the mother 
may have fasted for him. 
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All assemble around the table, any Jewish stranger present 
being asked to join with the family; and an empty chair is put 
for Elijah the prophet, who is thus invited to be the honored 
guest. Among some of the extremely orthodox Ashkenazim 
“shrouds'* similar to those used on the Day of Atonement are 
again used at this feast. The women among the oriental Jews 
do the waiting and sit apart. It is a picturesque scene, and one 
which must be dear to every Jewish heart. 

The service commences with a cup of wine, over which thei 
usual blessing is pronounced: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the universe, who createst .the fruit of the vine." 
Then, after various prayers, the first cup is drunk, all sitting in a 
reclining position. The hands are then washed, and the head of 
the house, taking some of the bitter herbs, distributes them to 
all present, saying: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the universe, who createst the fruit of the earth." He then 
takes the middle cake of unleavened bread, and having broken 
it returns half between the other two and puts the other half 
aside, wrapped in a napkin. 

Then commences the real service, only the barest outline 90 of 
which it is possible to give here. It commences by all together 
holding up the dish 21 and reciting in Hebrew: “This is the bread 
of affliction which our ancestors ate in the land of Egypt; let all 
that are hungry enter and eat; let all that are in want come 
hither and observe the Passover. This year we celebrate it here; 
but we hope next year to celebrate it in the land of Israel; this 
year we are in captivity, but next year we hope to be freemen." 

The second cup is now filled, and a most interesting part of 
the service begins. The youngest boy present proceeds to ask 
in Hebrew, in words which of course he has been carefully 
taught before, the meaning of all these mysteries. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a long and somewhat involved explanation in which 
the whole history of the escape from Egypt is narrated, and the 

30 The whole “Service for the First Nights of the Passover” may be obtained in 
English and Hebrew ; it is well worth careful examination. My own copy is by Rev. 
A. P. Mendes, and is published by Valentine, 37 Duke Street, E. C., London, Eng. 

al The dish among the Sephardim contains only the unleavened bread, but among 
the Ashkenazim it contains also the bone and the egg. 
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meaning of the bitter herbs and unleavened bread is especially 
dwelt upon. At the conclusion of this the second cup of wine 
is drunk, and the hands are washed while they recite this special 
blessing: “ Blessed art thou .... who hast .... commanded 
us to cleanse the hands.” 

The unleavened bread is now taken, and each one of the com¬ 
pany is given a piece of the uppermost, unbroken, and a piece 
of the broken middle cake, the following being one of the 
blessings said while this is done: “Blessed art thou, O Eternal, 
our God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commandments and commanded us to eat unleavened bread. 0 
The head of the house now takes some bitter herbs, dips them in 
the Kharosethy and after a special blessing breaks the yet unbroken 
lowest cake and distributes pieces of it with the bitter herbs, 
saying: “This we eat without ablution or blessing in memory 
of the sanctuary, as Hillel did. Thus did Hillel during the exist¬ 
ence of the temple; he took unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
and ate them together in order to fulfil what is said in the Law, 
‘With unleavened bread and bitter herbs shall they eat it/ ” 

This closes the first part of the service, and the real feast 
begins. Food is handed around to all those present; and in 
Jerusalem, where Christian visitors are often invited to be present, 
great kindness and hospitality are shown. Even during the ser¬ 
vice many of those who invite visitors are anxious that their 
service should be understood and appreciated, and much of it is 
done in other languages than Hebrew for the benefit of those 
not conversant with that language. I remember one occasion 
when the head of the house, besides going through the above 
part of the service in Hebrew, went over much of it in Spanish 
for the sake of his wife and family, in French for his daughter 
who had been educated in that language and also for the benefit 
of the Europeans present, and lastly in Arabic for the sake of 
an Arabic-speaking servant who knew nothing else. 

After the supper, the half of the broken cake which was put 
aside during the beginning of the service is distributed among 
all the Jews present, after eating which no other food may be 
partaken that evening. 
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The third cup is now filled, and grace is said; the prayers 
accompanying this are so beautiful that one would like to write 
them in full. As this is impossible, the first must suffice: 
“Blessed art thou, O Eternal, our God, King of the universe, for 
thou art he who feedeth the whole world with thy goodness; 
with grace, kindness, and compassion, he giveth food to all 
flesh, for his mercy endureth for ever. And through his 
abundant goodness food hath never yet failed us, nor will fail us for 
evermore: for it is because of his own great name that he feedeth 
and sustaineth all and doeth good unto all, and provideth food for 
all his creatures which he hath created. Blessed art thou, O 
Eternal, who feedeth all. 1 * Among the prayers that follow are 
petitions that God will “ rebuild Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily 
in our days;*’ and “May the All-Merciful send us Elijah the 
prophet, of happy memory, that he may announce to us tidings 
of happiness, salvation, and consolation ;” also, “May the All- 
Merciful render us worthy to behold the days of Messiah and of 
the eternal life of a future state.” The third cup of wine is then 
drunk, and, the door being opened, the prayer is uttered: “Pour 
out thy wrath upon the heathen who will not acknowledge thee 
and upon the kingdoms which invoke not thy name, for they 
have devoured Jacob and laid waste his dwelling-place,” etc. 

The cups are then refilled and the Hallel (Pss. 115, 116, 118, 
18, and 138) is recited. 

Then follows a strange recitation, recounting scenes in the 
history of Israel; every line ends with “night,” and after every 
three clauses come the words, “It was at midnight.” 99 Thus, 
to take an example of one of the seven verses: 

It was at midnight. 

(Belshazzar),* 3 who made himself drunken out of the holy 
vessels, was slain on that same night. 

(Daniel), who was saved from the lions’ den, interpreted 
the terrifying dreams of the night. 

(Haman), the Agagite, who cherished enmity, wrote his 
letters to exterminate the Jews at night. 

It was at midnight. 

”On the second night of the Passover a similar recitation is made, whose every 
clause ends with “the Passover,” and after every third clause come the words, “Ye 
shall say it is the sacrifice of the Passover.” 

83 The proper names are not in the Hebrew. 
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Then follow praise to God and the prayer, “O grant that next 
year we may be in Jerusalem.” 

The fourth cup of wine is blessed and drunk, and another 
prayer offered, in which occurs the following petition: “ Have 
compassion, O Eternal, our God, upon us and upon Israel thy 
people, and upon Jerusalem thy city, and upon Zion the residence 
of thy glory, and upon thy altar and thy temple; and rebuild 
Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily in our days. Cause us to go 
up thither/* etc. The concluding prayer is almost entirely one 
for the speedy return of Israel to Zion and for the speedy 
restoration of the temple, the refrain being, “Rebuild it, rebuild 
thine house betimes;** “Speedily, speedily, soon in our days.** 

At the end of all is a most extraordinary recitation, beginning 
“Khad Gadya.”* 4 It is after the manner of the old nursery 
rhyme, “This is the house that Jack built,*’ a new clause being 
added at each repetition. The poem is supposed to be a parable 
of Jewish history. Its conclusion will explain all: 

Then came the most Holy, blessed be he, and slew the angel of death, 
who had slain the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the ox, who had drunk 
the water, which had extinguished the fire, which had burned the staff, which 
had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 
which my father had bought for two zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. 

I have gone somewhat fully into this service, first, because it is 
one at which I have often had the privilege of being present; and, 
second, because so much about the service has such beauty, and 
for Christians such deep interest. 25 Parts of this service certainly 
go back to the days of our Lord’s life on earth. The wine 
passed around by Jesus after the supper, and the “hymn” 26 sung 
(certainly, we may say, parts of the modern Hallel), are clearly 
explained as we look at the modern Jewish Passover. Lastly, 
even in the few extracts I have made it will be seen how inex¬ 
tricably interwoven with Jewish religious life is the thought of 
the return to their Holy City, a fact brought into new prominence 
in connection with the modern semi-secular movement of Zionism 

** See Zangwill’s pathetic story connected with this in Dreamers of the Ghetto 
See a very suggestive paper on “The Jewish Passover in the Christian Church, 
by Rev. Dr. Mackie, of Beirut, in the Expository Times , June, 1902. 

96 Matt. 26 : 30. 
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The same sentiment, the longing for the return of the glories 
of Jerusalem, occurs in the Feast of Pentecost or Weeks, fifty 
days after Passover. This falls in June, toward the close of the 
harvest. In the Holy Land it is but one day; in other lands a 
second day is kept also. On the day of this feast it is customary 
to decorate the houses and synagogue with green. 

A month later commences the second great fast of the year. 
It begins with the Fast of Tamuz, on the 17th of the month of 
that name. On this day, according to tradition, the two tables 
of the law were broken by Moses, and the breach in the walls of 
the city was made which ended in the destruction of the temple. 
The strictness of the fast increases until it culminates in the 
woeful 9th of Ab, when the two destructions 27 of the temple and 
the loss of the daily sacrifice are commemorated. These days 
are all unlucky, and especially during the last week all enjoy¬ 
ments are laid aside. On the ninth day, particularly, the Jews 
visit the ‘‘Wailing Place” 28 (see the frontispiece of this number) 
and pour forth their grief over their national decay. Here a kind 
of litany is recited with the responses, “We sit in solitude and 
mournor another one when all the first verses end in “Zion” 
and the responses in “Jerusalem,” thus: 

We pray thee, have mercy on Zion, 

Gather the children of Jerusalem. 

May the kingdom soon return to Zion, 

Comfort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 

MINOR LOCAL FEASTS. 

In conclusion, I shall refer briefly to a few local feasts. In 
all the Semitic religions of the Orient, whether Christian, Mos¬ 
lem, or Jewish, it is considered an act of merit to visit certain 
holy places, and especially tombs. 29 Thus the Christian visits 
the Church of the Sepulcher, and there offers his prayers and 
2 Kings 25 : 6, 7. Cf. Josephus, Wars , VI, iv, 5. 

98 Every day some Jews may be found at the “ Wailing Place,” and great num¬ 
bers every Friday afternoon; but all who can visit this sacred spot do so on this 
special day. 

"I give a few examples; they might be extended indefinitely; the similarity of 
religious customs in all these religions is extremely close. 
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burns his candles; the Moslem of Palestine goes annually to 
Neby Mousa (the traditional tomb of Moses) in the spring, or 
Neby Rubin , near Jaffa, in the early autumn, there to combine 
feasting and worship; and the Jew makes his pilgrimage to 
Rachael’s tomb, to the Cave of Machpelah, or to the tombs of 
his great rabbis scattered over the land. 



ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF SIMON THE JUST, IN THE KIDRON VALLEY NEAR 

JERUSALEM. 


Near Jerusalem, the tomb especially held in veneration is that 
of Sadek Sim'an (Simon the Just), situated about half a mile 
north of the city at the head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
times for visiting this tomb are the thirty-third day after the 
Passover and the day after Pentecost. The first-mentioned day, 
known as the 33d of Omer, 30 is the one of somewhat subdued 
feeling and life in the seven weeks that occur between Passover 
and Pentecost. This season, known as the Sephirah, 30 is one 

30 /. e. t “counting;” Siphiret omer> the counting of the harvest; every day in the 
synagqgue the number of the days since Passover is announced. 
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when many misfortunes have happened in Jewish history, 31 and 
weddings and other rejoicings do not as a rule occur. The 
thirty-third day is an exception because, according to tradition, 
on that day a plague which had raged among the disciples of 
the rabbi Akibar was stopped. On this day, among the Jews of 
Jerusalem at any rate, it is a great spring outing. All classes of 
Jews—men, women, and children—pour out of the city and 
assemble in the neighborhood of the tomb, sitting around the 
trees in little groups, eating sweets and cakes and nuts, and 
watching the various entertainments offered for their amusement, 
such as conjurers and performing monkeys. Some of the men 
who have come from religious motives descend—a few at a time, 
for the space is limited—and recite prayers and burn candles in 
the cave-like tomb, sacred by tradition to the holy man. 

Other pilgrimages near Jerusalem occur. On the Feast of 
Pentecost Jews visit the traditional tomb of David (Neby Daoud ), 
as this is supposed to be the anniversary of his death. And 
during the month Elul (September), which, as I have before 
mentioned is a time of repentance and preparation for the new 
year, parties of Jews make a kind of religious picnic to the 44 tomb 
of Rachael*’ near Bethlehem. There many, especially the 
women, call on Rachael to intercede with God for them, just as 
the virgin Mary is invoked in the Roman Catholic church. 

In Galilee are many spots consecrated to the memory of the 
great rabbis who are associated either with the writing or with 
the study of the talmudical books. Of all such the tomb of none 
is more famous than that of the rabbi Simon Ben Yokhai at Meron 
near Safed. This man is the reputed author of the Zohar. The 
annual feast connected with this place is extremely ancient, and 
the ceremonies are so extraordinary that one cannot but think 
they must be a survival of some pagan rite originally connected 
with some local god. 

Jews come from all lands, often great distances, to attend this 
celebration, which is held on the 33d of Orner. 3 * Besides 

31 The orthodox Jews do not shave or cut hair or nails during this time except on 
the 1st of Yiar and the 33d of Omer. 

38 Hence the name of the feast, lag Comer. 
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the great gathering, the feasting, prayers, and candle-burning 
described above, a great fire (called Hadlaka) is in the evening 
kindled, and amid loud shouts, dancing, and drinking, a scene 
that gets wilder and wilder as the night goes on, all kinds of 
objects—shawls, silks, and jewelry—are cast into the fire and 



THE TOMB OF ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMEL. 

consumed. Articles of considerable value are sent from distant 
lands to be burned here, and the sight of the destruction of so 
much property appears to stimulate in quite a peculiar degree the 
excitement of the onlookers. 

For long years this ceremony was unique, but some half cen¬ 
tury ago the people of Tiberias, determined not to be outdone 
by those of Safed, got up a somewhat similar annual gathering 
at the tomb of the famous rabbi Mier Baal Nes , the great worker 
of miracles, whose name today is the most powerful talisman a 
Jew can use. An oath by him is more binding than one by all 
the Patriarchs combined. Whatever may have been the ulterior 
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motives of those who arranged this new feast, the traditional 
story, generally believed, is that when the tomb of this rabbi was 
being repaired, the two fragments of a broken column that 
marked the spot spontaneously joined themselves into one, the 
upper half raising itself above the lower so that the two pieces 
fitted exactly. From this time the tomb, which had been one of 
many visited in the ordinary way, became a center of new inter¬ 
est, and since that time an annual gathering has taken place on 
the evening of the 30th of Omer, three days before that atSafed. 

Pilgrims who visit these two feasts often make their way north 
to a tomb, now a Moslem Weli, at a place called Sejed, where 
by tradition lies the body of Bezaleel, 33 the son of Uri, the chief 
-architect of the tabernacle. Other sacred graves in Galilee are 
those of Hillel and Shammai, at Safed; of Jokhanan, who com¬ 
pleted the Gamara; of Akaba; and of the great Maimonides, at 
Tiberias. At Safed also is shown the tomb of the Jewess Hannah 
and her seven sons who committed suicide rather than worship 
idols. 

On Mount Carmel the traditional tomb of Elias (Elijah), 
venerated by Christians, Moslems, Druses, and Jews, is visited, 
especially in midsummer; and a special gathering with a feast is 
made on the sabbath after the fast of the 9th of Ab. The Mos¬ 
lems sacrifice sheep on this occasion. This cave has celebrity as 
a place for the cure of insanity and nervous disorders; and many 
such sufferers are brought and left inside it for a night or more. 
At Joba, a village about two miles north of Damascus, there is a 
similar cave supposed to have been the dwelling-place of Elijah ; 34 
a synagogue has been built by the Damascus Jews over the site 
(although all the village is Moslem) and people sick with all 
kinds of diseases are brought there for cure. There is no doubt, 
I can vouch from experience, that some hysterical diseases are 
benefited by the “moral'’ effect of the prolonged darkness amidst 

33 Cf Josephus, Antiquities , III, vi, 1. 

3 * Many such shrines to Elias — or El Khudr, as he is called by the Moslems — are 
found all over the land, and all are credited with healing properties. Some are pri¬ 
marily Moslem, some Christian — I am mentioning the two especially patronized by 
Jews. 
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supposed mysteries; but, on the other hand, I have known suf¬ 
ferers from organic disease to become greatly injured by the 
long night’s exposure in the cold and damp of the little under¬ 
ground cell. 

In this series of articles I have reviewed the daily prayers, the 
weekly sabbaths, the monthly new moons, and the annual festi¬ 
vals; we have seen how orthodox Judaism is inextricably inter¬ 
woven with the thought of a return to the Land of Promise, the 
rebuilding of their city and temple, and the restoration of their 
national glories; we have seen how religion controls with minute 
directions and rites every duty of the life—babyhood, youth, 
marriage, and death—the very food and dress, and necessarily a 
very large share of the thoughts. Those of us who are not Jews 
must, I feel sure, have learned from this a new meaning to words 
such as those of our Master, “They bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne and lay them on men’s shoulders,” 35 and 
those of Paul, “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage;” 36 for the whole system of Talmudism is but 
the development of that extreme legalism against which Chris¬ 
tianity was in so large a degree a protest. 

Judaism, as it appears among the educated Jews of America 
and England, is a very different thing; it is either more like 
Christianity or a simple philosophy. But to the orthodox Jews, 
who form the great majority of the nation, it is not their religion 
at all. My endeavor has been to depict as fairly as possible 
various aspects of Jewish life as we see it around us today in 
Palestine. 

35 Matt. 23 : 4. *Gal. 5:1. 
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PSALM 55, PARTLY MODERNIZED, 

FOR A DEFEATED CHICAGO MERCHANT. 


By Rev. Allan Ho ben, Ph.D., 
Waupun, Wis. 


O God, hear me, for my faith in man is broken. The unfair¬ 
ness and the cruelty of trade are too much for me. My soul is 
stained with it, my protest is raised in vain, my nerves are shat¬ 
tered, and I am filled with fear (vss. 1-5). Let me away from 
it all — away from the strife and greed to some lone nook in the 
strong and kindly hills beside the still sympathetic waters 
(vss. 6-8). 

Wipe out these liars of the city (vs. 9)—this restless cesspool 
of sin, breeding only the soul-parching fever of gain (vs. 10). 
There is no honor on the board of trade, none (vs. lid). Had 
an enemy sold me out and exulted, I could have borne it and 
asked no pity; but that my best friend, he to whom I uncovered 
my heart, a “brother” in the church—that he should betray 
me .... (vss. 12-14) *• 

They are all alike. May death smite them, may the grave 
swallow them up, for they are only husks filled with evil (vs. 15). 

Now have I nothing left but thee, O God; and unto thee do I 
turn for my only and continual joy (vss. 16, 17). The trust 
crushed me; but now that the merciless struggle is over thou 
givest blessed peace (vs. 18). As sure as thou art just, their 
day is coming (vs. 19). How long can a man stab his friend 
with impunity, break his word, and cover unsparing greed with 
oily speech (vss. 20, 21)? As for me, my lesson is learned. I 
will cast my burden on thee, O God; thou wilt sustain me (vs. 
22), and in the end, I know, thou wilt establish the good and 
utterly overthrow the wicked. So out of the wreck of fortune 
I come to thee, my Lord and my God (vs. 23). 
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THE RELIGION OF A MATURE MIND. 


By Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


A large-spirited book 1 by Professor George A. Coe, bearing 
the above striking title, first appeared in 1902, and has within 
eighteen months gone through four editions, an unusual record. This 
success, too, is well deserved. The book is beautiful in its fineness of 
literary excellence; there is a grandeur and impressiveness about its 
utterances; it is bold and even daring in its criticism ; there is, no less 
markedly, a warmth and delicacy of appreciation of the good in creeds, 
forms, and ceremonies both old and new; it is all this and more. But 
whatever impression one carries from the volume, one must at least 
feel that there is a magnanimity about it—a breadth of view, a depth 
of insight, an inspiration — which makes it easily occupy an important 
place in the thought-life of the present. One wonders at times whether 
the motive which called it forth was religious, or theological, or 
scientific, or philosophical, or practical. It is certainly all these. It 
embodies the large outlook of a man who has worked abreast of his 
time long enough to feel its ideals, its needs, and its vital problems 
intimately. So that many of the topics treated — the scientific spirit 
in religion, the question of religious authority, the relation of morality 
and religion, the way of entrance into the spiritual life, the tests of 
religious experience, the immanence of God, prayer, the relation of 
Christ to modern life, and others — while common enough in recent 
discussion, and topics that might easily be commonplace, are presented 
with unusual force and conviction. 

A work of this kind is especially opportune. If Christianity were 
a system and not an inner experience, if it were a final product instead 
of a great growing life which asserts itself from within and adjusts 
itself to every new situation as does every other growing thing, it would 
be threatened at the present time. The often expressed opinion that 
during the last decades, in the presence of new discoveries and shifting 
ideals, religion has had such a test as perhaps rarely before, can hardly 

1 The Religion of a Mature Mind. By George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Northwestern University. Fourth edition. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., 1903. Pp. 442. $1.35, net. 
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be gainsaid. Mankind has had to face, with, to be sure, its stock of 
life on hand, which draws perennially from the eternal springs, the 
whole problem of life afresh. “The supreme practical task now facing 
the Christian world at large,” says the author, “is parallel to that of the 
college student. The church at large has to emerge from the dogmatic 
and emotional attitude essentially characteristic of youth, into the 
equilibrium of a spiritual maturity which shall include at once intel¬ 
lectual freedom and illumination, emotional health and practical 
aggressiveness.” It has been inevitable that, in the midst of the unrest 
and uncertainty, the doubtings and negations, the exaggerated conser¬ 
vatism, the untutored assertions of freedom, and the partial upbuildings 
that are so common, the readjustment of religion which makes it 
answer to the fullest demands of life should come from within religion 
•itself. If such a reconstruction has not already been made, this volume 
at least voices, in some sort of an adequate way, the harmony which 
has been working itself out in our midst, between the great things of 
the spiritual life and life itself. 

It represents the educated religious consciousness asserting itself 
and coming into its own estate. And so one can understand how, 
from the standpoint of religious criticism, it takes a ground almost new 
— at least within recent years — a ground which, it is to be wished, 
might become a general and habitual one, that of constructive criticism. 
The religious world has suffered through a period of negative criticism, 
when the few courageous souls among the dissatisfied dared to cry 
against the deaf ears of those who had settled into contentment around 
some finality; and to attack them with ridicule, or sarcasm, or logic, 
or scorn. We have seen enough of “apologetics” and Christian 
“evidences,” reasoning toward foregone conclusions and rejoicing to 
make the improbable look rational and logical, if only it would support 
a system in the supposed interest of a God of veracity, and a Christ 
who never used such tactics in his own behalf. We have had a taste of 
the scientific analysis of religious phenomena, which claims only to 
describe objectively the facts and processes which spring out of some 
inner reality. But it is, perhaps, generally recognized that the 
Baconian ideal, while it has called the world away from hopeless sub¬ 
jectivity, if followed to its logical limit, never has attained and never 
can attain results, even in physical and biological sciences. In the 
very act of objectifying and classifying, the mind has put its stamp, 
rightly or wrongly, on the world. It has done so again in the least 
act of interpretation. Facts of themselves never speak forth any truth. 
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Each step in any scientific procedure represents the conscious or 
unconscious assertion of the inner life of man of its right to express 
itself, and to square itself with the objective world. If the world were 
old enough to appreciate to its full worth this simple fact, it would 
bring to an end much of the disputation between idealists and material¬ 
ists, between science and philosophy, and between -those who employ 
scientific methods in the study of religion and those, on the other 
hand, whose sole bent is toward worship and religious experience. In 
matters of religious criticism we should find, as one undoubtedly does 
in this volume before us, the spirit of religion uttering its deepest con¬ 
viction, and at the same time daring to take account of any and all the 
facts of experience, and even rejoicing to adapt and readjust its strong¬ 
holds to include within itself the essential reality of all those things which 
appeal to mankind as inviolably true. Just because it takes this higher 
ground, it will not satisfy those, whether conservative or radical, who 
are sworn in their hearts to defend always a specific formulation of 
religious truth or a definite attitude. 

But has this volume itself no presuppositions ? This consideration 
will lead us into the heart of the situation. It is difficult to find a book 
which accepts more warmly and unqualifiedly, as both starting-point 
and goal, the essential postulates of Christianity, God, Christ, duty, and 
love. “ Let us assume, then, that somehow the bottom fact of our 
being is God ;” “The moral implications of this term [the ideal Christ] 
show us how impossible it is to escape what goes under the name of 
Christ;” “The great fact of duty stands out upon the human horizon 
as boldly as Mont Blanc from the valley of Chamounix ; ” “ Confidence 
that love is not only a law for us, but also a law for the universe, yields 
a basis of faith.” 

Wherein, then, is the difference between these assumptions and 
those, for example, of the average theologian ? In the first place, they 
are recognized as assumptions, or rather postulates, and so capable of 
unlimited scrutiny, and accordingly rejected if they do not satisfy (and 
who could not guess what a Christian scholar would do with them ?), 
or, if retained, then given constantly broader and fuller meaning, since 
“religion requires readjustment as continuous as the struggle for life 
itself.” In this point of view, do not the essentials of religion, for¬ 
merly accepted as final and absolute, lose some of their majesty, and 
weaken in their binding influence on the lives of men ? Rather the 
contrary, since “any flash of insight into the good, however dim and 
incomplete, at once lays obligation upon us.” The volume is, in part, 
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an examination of some of the central postulates of religion to test 
their reasonableness and their fitness to command our complete 
devotion. 

The test, however, what shall that be? This is the essential differ¬ 
ence between this volume and those to which we have been accustomed 
in religious and theological discussions. The appeal is everywhere and 
always away from logic, and rational consistency, to the “practical 
reason.” The question is not, What sort of a little self-consistent 
system can I erect here in the midst of this great pulsing life of men ? 
but rather, What are the indubitable verities that men have discovered 
by and through the mere fact of living and struggling; what are the 
practical certainties by which they live and without which life would be 
distorted and weakened? This point of view is one that has been 
growing since Kant’s Critique of the Practical Reason and Schopen¬ 
hauer’s Fourfold Root of the Doctrine of Sufficient Reason. It is the 
inevitable outcome of the general decline of an intellectualistic psy¬ 
chology, and also of the adoption of a wholesome degree of empiricism 
in matters of religion. It is the point of view, for instance, of Professor 
James in the recent Gifford Lectures, published under the title, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). One rejoices to find a man 
who has the wisdom and strength to interpret to us the entire range of 
religious experience from this standpoint, and who has done it with 
such clearness and conviction as has Professor Coe in these essays. 

It is now generally recognized that the reasoning processes are a 
product of experience, developed as a useful tool in clarifying and 
fixing the elements of experience in relation ; they can produce nothing, 
can give no actual results over and above that which is given through 
experience. “We go backward into history,” the author aptly remarks, 
“and upward into metaphysics because we have something that needs 
explaining.” It is a pity we have not seen, and a greater pity if we do 
not come fully to recognize, that our theologies and christologies are 
merely attempts to justify experience. Because reason has not recog¬ 
nized its own limitations, it has been engaged largely in a hopeless 
quest. The verities of religion, when justified by experience, must 
claim the right to stand firm and fearless in the world without waiting 
for the crude attempts of some stilted set of logical sequences to give 
them recognition. Says the author: “The traditional plan seeks to 
develop experience out of the syllogism; the modern scheme begins 

with experience and makes it the chief basis of its theories. 

According to one, all practical values depend upon the correctness of 
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somebody’s logic; the other boasts of treasures so secure that no theory 
can endanger them.” What shall we say, then, of the reasoning func¬ 
tion ? Has it no value? Must theology and historical criticism and 
metaphysics count for naught ? Reason has, on the cpntrary, the same 
rdle to perform in religion as everywhere else. “ Right thinking is one 
factor in the complete integration of life at which religion aims.” It 
exists for the sake, merely, of the skilful examination of the stock of 
experience already on hand. The reader who does not take this fact 
fully into account will doubtless stumble in many parts of the volume. 
In the chapter, for example, on “Some Things That We Know,” if 
the word “know” were taken in a hard and fast sense which implies 
logical necessity, the conclusions would be far from convincing, and 
the skeptic might leave the chapter with scorn and the theologian with 
a feeling of vacancy or of condescending pity and compassion. The 
argument does not claim to be a proof, but an inquiry into those things 
that stand out in our lives as tested facts of experience. Consequently, 
in discussing the “hypothesis of a God who is our Father” we find, 

Looking at the history of man as a whole, and at the history of Christianity 
in particular, we cannot fail to perceive that the God-idea has perennial 

vitality ; or that the Christian form of this idea is an all-conquering one. 

The experience of the world as a whole shows that Jesus’ idea of God is the 
best interpreter of life we have as yet discovered. It leaves fewest dark 
corners, and adjusts, better than anything else has done, the practical 

machinery of life.To most men the existence of God is as little in need 

of proof as the duty of loving kindness. The very atmosphere of life has 
divinity in it. 

And so in the remarkable chapter on “The Christ of Personal 
Experience,” which, if read and believed, must either mollify or 
entirely end the differences between Unitarians and Trinitarians, the 
author says: 

The authority of Jesus is nothing more than the fact that he so infuses 
himself into every soul before whom he has been lifted up as to make it 
impossible to be one’s self without making him the Master of one’s life. 
Thus is the Christ of experience more impelling than the Christ of syllogism. 
The one is a fact, the other is a theory.We simply refuse to limit our¬ 

selves to the preferred mode of procedure. Inasmuch as the modern world 
has chosen to make its appeal to experience, we meet it on its own ground, 
saying that experience proves the right of the Christ to the service of our 
lives. 

The bearing of this attitude on “Authority in Religion” can be 
divined. The author adopts the method of Jesus in this respect, and 
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says: “ Religious authority is within us. It is what we are, demanding 
to express itself, to be fed, to grow.” What a sinister note this must 
be to those who are safely ensconced behind the authority of spoken 
word or church or creed! And how useless it must sound to those 
who believe that no authority exists! 

Certainly few will agree with all the postulates of religion that 
Professor Coe finds in this beginning of the twentieth century to 
stand out as an approximation to the eternal verities. The non- 
Christian reader, for instance, must smile at the author’s assumption 
that the best there is in modern manhood is a direct product of Chris¬ 
tianity (pp. 128 et al.), and at the same time Christianity stands justi¬ 
fied by attributing its undesirable elements to heathen origin (p. 221). 
But the reader who catches the spirit of the book will not care for 
points like this. It is a summons to each person who has a revelation 
of the true and beautiful to utter it with the same warmth and convic¬ 
tion and hope, so that deep may answer to deep in the lives of men. 

While we have in this way a fresh and imposing contribution to 
religious literature, still one would miss perhaps the greatest value of 
the book if it were judged as a treatise on religious criticism. It speaks 
directly to the lives of men. And indeed, having deposed false 
claimants to infallible authority, and having foresworn the usual 
weapons of defense of religion—in fact, having set religion free and 
vouchsafed to it the right to live its own life and to speak for itself — 
one is interested to know what fresh message it has to bring forth. It 
undoubtedly occupies higher religious ground than is customary. And 
in feeling through the pages to find the source of its power to speak 
home to the heart and to stir the will, we find that it centers, perhaps, 
in a solution of the personal relation of the individual to the totality 
of things. The keynote to much of it is a vitalized sense of the 
immanence of God, with all that that implies. 

The belief in the immanence of God has a wondrous power of dissolving 
things. Immerse a priest in it, and he comes out just a man among men. 
Pour it on the place of prayer and upon the instruments of worship, and all 
the glamour and special efficacy disappears. Sprinkle it upon the place of 
business, and behold the partition that separates commerce and industry from 

communion with God is gone (p. 332). The doctrine of immanence is 

little more than a consistent exposition of the ancient belief that God is not 
only the Creator of the universe, but also the omnipresent Upholder of all 

things (p. 415).The glory of living and the awfulness of sin rest alike 

upon this inseparable union of the divine and the human within every individ¬ 
ual (p. 416). 
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Applying this belief to the question of religious education (chap, 
x), one sees that the chief end is not so much to save men from some¬ 
thing as to bring the kingdom of God into fruition in the lives of 
children and men. With respect to prayer (chap, xi), instead of 
puzzling ourselves over “answers” to prayer, 

we have found the reason for prayer in prayer itself.It carries its end, 

its justification, its efficacy in itself.At its highest, it is the conscious 

realization, iq some degree, of the union with God that is the supreme end of 
living. 

With reference to the sense of sin (chap, xii), its apparent decline 
means the substitution in society of positive ends instead of negative; 
that religion is fitting men, not simply for a life to come, but for a divine 
life here in the world. “To desire to bring something really worth 
while to pass—this is the Christian attitude toward life as a whole, and 
this implies all that is included in the Christian attitude toward sin.” 
One of the best fruits of this conception of immanence, is a widened 
interpretation of religion. One feels directly how, through the influ¬ 
ence of mysticism, emotionalism, dogmatism, intellectualism, and other 
partial tendencies, the term “religion” has come to stand for certain 
special lines of expression. While in reality, as Professor Coe’s 
analyses clearly show, the scientist or moralist or philanthropist often 
has as genuine a religious spirit as many professed religionists, though 
calling it by some other name; that many are religious without know¬ 
ing it; that religion at its best has the scientific spirit; and that, given 
the right attitude toward the whole of life, and making allowance for 
varying tastes and temperaments, “ all the strings of the harp respond 
to God’s touch.” From this one can reconstruct much that the volume 
contains; but the person, even, who has worked out for himself a 
similar interpretation of life and religion will find it throughout 
inspiring and illuminating. 

The volume stands for what is most needed at the present time — 
perspective. It is a time when, rightly or wrongly, as never before, 
perhaps, men are taking into their own hands and working out 
consciously their attitude toward* religion, society, and institutional 
life, and, consequently, when all the currents of life need to be taken 
into account. It is a time, especially, when men need to be imbued 
with a right attitude — sincerity, faith, hope, and the desire to be 
constructive units in the ever-recurring and now immanent world¬ 
awakening. The reader is sure to catch the spirit of the book, and 
wherever it comes it is destined to be a steadying and helpful influence. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: GENESIS 3:15. 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


rre»n -piw sjra tvm fmo 
sjsrozr wn ran; 73*1 sjjnr fM 
* :3]» sewion nn»i ; 

— Ginsburg , Hebrew Bible , 


kcu lyOpav Oycna aya fiitrov crou kcu ara ptcrov rrjs yvvaucos, kcu ava picrov 
rov virepfL'iTO? c rov kcu iva ftiaov rov a-rripp.'iTOi avTrjs • avro? <rou nypiytrci 
K€(f>3\rjv, kcu <rv rrjpiqvcis avTov irrepvav. 

— Swete, The Old 1 'estament in Greek , /< 5 *< 5 * 7 . 


Inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, 

* et semen tuum et semen illius: 
ipsa conteret caput tuum, 

et tu insidiaberis calcaneo ejus. 

— Tischendorf's Edition of the Vulgate , /<? 7 J. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. 

—Authorized Version , /6/z. 

—Revised Version (British Edition ), /88s. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed: he shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition ), /go/. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; he will make at thy head, whilst thou shalt 
make at his heel. 

— Dillntann, Commentary on Genesis (Eng. transl. /8 q7 ), 1886. 
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Sin shall go on from age to age, struggling with man for the 
mastery, and man shall be wounded as he tramples upon it; but he 
shall crush it in the end. 

— McFadyen , Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians , igor . 


I will also set enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy offspring and her offspring; they shall bruise thee in the head and 
thou shalt wound them in the heel. 

— Mitchell , The World Before Abraham , According to Gen. /-AY, /go/. 


And enmity will I put between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed,— 

He shall crush thy head, 

But thou shalt crush his heel. 

— Rotherham , The Emphasized Bible , /go2. 


Because of the part played by the serpent in the Fall of man, there 
will be deadly hostility between mankind and the serpent family. 
They will wage perpetual war upon one another, man striving to crush 
the serpent’s head and the serpent aiming to wound man in the legs or 
feet. 1 

—Biblical World. 

* The Genesis story to which this verse belongs is not to be understood as a literal 
account of historical fact, but as a primitive Hebrew explanation and description of 
the origin of sin. The religious conceptions which' it presents are those of, early 
prophetism, and they contain a messianic significance: though sin came into the world 
by the evil choice of mankind, and would during this world-era bring trouble and pain 
to men, in the final outcome humanity would, by the grace and help of God, triumph 
over sin and annihilate it. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


II. THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT. 

DEFINITION AND PRINCIPLES. 

§14. The Word “Prophet* 9 and the Hebrew word of which it is a 
translation require consideration. 

1. Does pro in “pro-phet” mean “before” or “for”? What is the 
meaning of the Greek word phe-mi from which the second syllable of 
“prophet” is derived? 

2. Compare with this the word “pre-diction,” which is of Latin 
origin, and note the difference. 

3. Consider the meanings assigned the Hebrew root tia-bhd\ from 
which na bhV , “prophet,” comes; does it mean (a) “to bubble forth,” 
the prophet being thus represented as one through whom prophecy 
bubbles forth, as the spring bubbles forth from the earth? or ( 6 ) simply 
“to speak” (cf. the Assyrian root, which means “to call, name”), the 
prophet being thus simply a spokesman? or (c) “to speak softly,” “to 
be exalted” {cf. Arabic), thus representing the prophet as an involun¬ 
tary speaker, one speaking under compulsion, as in an ecstatic vision? 

4. Note the meaning of the word “prophecy” as used of Saul and 
others in 1 Sam. 10:5, 6, 10, 13; 18:10; 19:20-24; its use with music, 
the frenzy implied, the violence indicated; also the characterization of 
Elisha by Jehu’s servants as “mad fellow,” 2 Kings 9:11; and 
consider the relation between prophecy and insanity in their outward 
manifestation. 

5. Consider the note in 1 Sam. 9:9 which refers to the introduction 
of the word “prophet” as a substitute for an earlier word “seer.” 

6. Note also that the word is used of an official class, characterized 
as “false prophets;” cf. especially Deut. 13:1-6; 18:20-22, and many 
places; e. g., Isa. 28:7; Jer. 2:26; 4:9. 

7. Decide in what sense Amos’s denial (7:14) that he is a prophet 
or the son of a prophet is to be taken. 
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8. Consider the discredited position of the “prophet” in the days of 
Zechariah, as indicated in Zech. 13:2-6. 

9. Note, on the other hand, the meaning of “prophet” called for in 
the statement (Exod. 7:1) that Aaron is to be ^ prophet to Moses ( cf . 
Jer. 15:19). 

See the commentaries on 1 Sam. 9:9, especially those of H. P. Smith (1899), 
Budde (1902), and Thenius-Lohr (1898); and the Hebrew dictionaries, viz., 
Brown-Driver-Briggs (1891 £f.), Gesenius-Buhl (13th ed., 1899), and Siegfried- 
Stade (1893). 

See also Redslob, Der Begriff des Nadi (1839); Ewald, Commentary on the 
Prophets of the Old Testament , Vol. I, pp. 8 f.; Hupfeld, Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Vol. Ill, p. 40; Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch , p. 441; 
Kuenen, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel , pp. 42 ff.; Hoffmann, Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestameniliche Wissenschaft , Vol. Ill, pp. 87 ff.; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel 
(2d ed.), pp. 390 f.; Oehler, Old Testament Theology , pp. 363 ff.; Maybaum, Die 
Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, p. 113 ; Fleischer in Delitzsch’s 
Genesis (4th ed.), p. 552; Schultz, Old Testament Theology , Vol. I, pp. 264 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs (3d ed.) p. 242; Orelli, Old Testa¬ 
ment Prophecy , pp. 11 f.; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy , pp. 14 ff.; Konig, Der Offen - 
barungsbegriff des Alten Testaments, Vol. I, pp. 73 ff.; Giesebrecht, Die Berufs- 
begabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten (1897); Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte (2d ed., 1899), p. 80; Kittel, Prophetie und Weissagung 
(1899); Konig, Das Berufsbewusstsein der alttestamentlichen Propheten (1900); 
Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher im alten Israel (1901); A. B. Davidson in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV, pp. 108 f.; Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblical 
cols. 3853 f.; Bewer, American fournal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. 
XVIII (1902), p. 120; W. R. Harper, International Critical Commentary on Amos 
and Hosea (1904), pp. 5 f.; and Holzinger (1898) and Gunkel (1901) on Gen. 20:7. 

§15. The Words for “Seer” and “Vision” also occupy an important 
place in prophecy. 

1. Note the use of rd-eh in Isa. 30:10; 1 Sam. 9:9 ff.; 2 Chron. 
16:7, IO - 

2. Note the use of fidzeh in Am. 7:12; Isa. 30:10; Mic. 3:7; 
2 Chron. 33:18; 2 Sam. 24:11; 2 Chron. 9:29; 29:30. 

3. Note the use of “vision” in Isa. 21:2; 29:11; 28:18; Joel 3:1; 
Job 4:13; 7:14; 2 Sam. 7:17; Zech. 13:4. 

4. Consider again 1 Sam. 9:9, and explain the significance of this 
change; when and why did the new word come in? 

5. Observe that these words originally marked the method of 
receiving the divine communication, it being seen in a vision , that is, 
an ecstacy or trance (Dan. 8:13, 17, 26), or a dream (Isa. 29:7); but in 
time they came to designate the utterance or writing of the message, as 
in Jer. 23:16; Hab. 2:2; Hos. 12:11; Nah. 1:1; Isa. 1:1. 
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See on visions and similar phenomena: Oehler, Ueber das Verhdltniss der 
alttestamentlichen Prophetie zur heidnischen Mantik (1861); Baur, Der Prophet Amos, 
p. 400; Duhm, Die Theologie der Prophetess, pp. 86 ff.; Oehler, Theology of the Old 
Testament, §§ 207,209; Kuenen, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, pp. 76-85; Konig, 
Der Offenbarungsbegriff des alien Testamentes, Vol. II, pp. 8-60; Maybaum, DieEnt- 
wickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, pp. 1-6; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 
6-IO; Riehm, Alttestamentliche Theologie, pp. 20 ff., 212 ff.; Schultz, Old Testament 
Theology, Vol. I, pp. 250 ff., 275-79, 281 ff.; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 4 ff.; 
Meinhold, Prophetie und Schwds^merei (1892); Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, pp. 
323-27; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 219*®., 421; Borchert, “Die Visionen der 
Propheten,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1895), pp. 217 ff.; Dillmann, Alt- 
testament lie he Theologie, pp. 477 ff., 494; Schwartzkopff, Die prophetische Offenbarung 
(1896); Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (2d ed.), pp. 82 ff.; 
Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten, pp. 38-72; Driver, 
Joel and Amos, pp. 200 ff., cf p. 126; Macdonald, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society , Vol. XX (1899), pp. 89 ff., 96, 109 f., 117; Morgan, arts. “Trance” and 
“Vision,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. IV; Volz and Chkyne, art. 
“Prophetic Literature,” (§§19, 20), Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

§ 16. The Prophetic Vocabulary contains also other words deserving 
special study, among which are: 

1. The word tie'um , translated “saith” in Ps. 110:1; this would be 
better rendered “ utterance,” 11 oracle ” (cf. also in Ps. 36:1; Prov. 
30 :1), and really means “whispering,” “murmuring; ” it is used espe¬ 
cially with divine names, e. g., Gen. 22:16; Isa. 14:22^; 30:1; 
31:9; Hos. 2:15; 11: 11; Am. 3:13; 4:5; 6:8; 8:3; Ezek. 
13:6; 16:58; Jer. 2:22; 46:18; 49: 5; Nah. 2:14; Zech. 13:2; 
but also with the name of a prophet in an ecstatic state, cf. Numb. 
24:3* 1 5 J 2 Sam. 2 3 : i- 

2. The word massa\ translated “burden,” “utterance,” “oracle.” 

(a) Note the use of the verb (=“liftup”) in Numb. 23: 7; Mic. 2:44; 
Isa. 14:4, when the reference is to some formal or solemn utterance. 

(b) Examine the word in Isa. 13; 1; 14:28; 15:1; 2 Kings 9:25; 
Hab. 1 :1. (c) Note, however, that in Jer. 23 : 33, 34, 36, 38 the use of 
this word is strictly prohibited. 

3. The use of “word” (Heb. ddbhdr) is also to be noticed as a 
technical one, designating the utterance of the prophet, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the “law” (tdrah) of the priest, and the “counsel” of 
the sage (cf Jer. 18:18). 

4. The phrase “And Jehovah (or God) said,” or “Thus said 
Jehovah,” is frequently used to designate a prophetic utterance (cf. 
Am. 1: 3, 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6; 5:4; Hos. 3:1; Isa. 8:1; 37 :33; 
43:1; Jer. 3: 1 1 ; 11:6; 13:1; Ezek. 6:11; 8:5; 30:13; Zech. 
8:9; 11:15. Concerning this phrase, it may be noted (a) that it 
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does not indicate the method of speech employed by the deity, since it 
is used of all the methods of divine communication; ( 6 ) that in 
many cases it designates the prompting of the heart, the voice of 
conscience, and consequently is used by the false prophet (Jer. 
28 : 2 ff.; 1 Kings 22 : 11) who, perhaps, really thinks that he is utter¬ 
ing the “ word of God,” and also of ideas which later experience shows 
God would not indorse ; cf. the lying spirit placed by God in the 
mouths of the prophets (1 Kings 22:19-23); (c) that time was 
required to sift the alleged “sayings of God,” and to determine 
whether, after all, they bore the divine stamp; observe the provision 
made for this in Deut. 18 : 22 f. 

Sec especially Briggs, Messianic Prophecy , pp. 12-22; Orelli, Old Testa - 
lament Prophecy, 5—13 ; Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen 
Propheten; KONIG, Das Berufsbewusstsein der alttestamentlichen Propheten; VoLZ ? 
art. “Prophetic Literature” (§§ 14f.), Encyclopcedia Biblica. 

§17. Definitions of Prophecy. 

1. The Rationalistic School of interpretation excludes from prophecy 
everything that points to guidance by a higher power, and then reduces 
it to the level of ordinary human composition. Prophecy, from this 
point of view, may be defined as a system of thought (a) intended to 
lift the people to an ethical conception of the deity; ( 6 ) advocated 
by men of various degrees of moral and intellectual attainment, some 
of whom were fanatics, others men of great spiritual endowment; (c) 
including coarse and extravagant pictures of the people’s sins, and 
varied by prognostications of the future which were more likely to 
prove false than true. 

Here may be classified such works as Spinoza, Tractatus theologico politicus 
(1670), chaps, i- iii ; Hitzig, Vorlesungen iiber biblische Theologie und messianische 
Weissagungen des Alien Testaments (1880) ; Renan, History of the People of Israel; 
and, with some reservation, Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. 

2. The Predictive School of interpreters, on the other hand, ignores 
very largely any relationship between prophecy and history, treats 
prediction as the most important factor in prophecy, and demands an 
exact fulfilment in letter or spirit of every predicted utterance. From 
this point of view, prophecy may be defined as the -foretelling, by 
information granted directly through revelation, of occurrences which 
were contingent, and which, therefore, were not to be foreknown by 
human wisdom. 

To this school belong, for example : Hengstenberg, Christology of the Old 
Testament (1872-75); R. Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ (1871); 
Gloag, The Messianic Prophecies (1879); Pember, The Great Prophecies concerning 
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the Gentiles , the Jews, and the Church of God (1881); Stanley Leathes, Old Testa - 
ment Prophecy; Its Witness as a Record of Divine Foreknowledge (1880); Thomas 
Newton, Dissertations on the Prophecies Which Have Remarkably Been Fulfilled, 
etc. (1883); W. H. Green, Moses and the Prophets (1883). 

3. The Historical School of interpretation places great emphasis 
upon the historical connections of prophetic utterances, relegates pre¬ 
diction to a less prominent position than is given it by the Predictive 
School, and endeavors to trace through the centuries the beginnings, 
the growth and climax, and the decay and death of this movement of 
Israelitish thought. From this point of view, prophecy may be defined 
as a special form of religious instruction, in which effort is made to 
illustrate and to formulate the principles in accordance with which the 
Ruler of the universe conducts his government of nations and of indi¬ 
viduals. 

As representative of this school, which is now dominant, may be cited: W. 
Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel; Cornill, Prophets of Israel; Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine of the Prophets; Riehm, Messianic Prophecy; Smend, Lehrbuch der alt test a - 
mentlichen Reli*ionsgeschichte , Marti, Geschichteder israelitischen Religion ; Monte- 
FIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews . 

§ 18. History in its Relation to Prophecy. — Three points deserve 
attention: 

1. A knowledge of Israelitish history is necessary for any proper 
understanding of Old Testament prophecy; still further, there is 
needed an acquaintance also with that wider Semitic history of which 
Israelitish history is only a part. This becomes evident in the study 
of such a prophet as Isaiah, whose voice was heard on all the great 
political issues at a time when Israel’s interests were closely interwoven 
with those of Egypt and Assyria. 

2. The history of a period is fundamental to the prophecy of that 
period, since the history lies back of the prophecy and supports it. 
Even more, the history produces the prophecy; the historical event, 
in any case, furnishes the situation which prophecy undertakes to 
interpret. Consider from this point of view the prophecies of Isaiah 
uttered in connection with the embassy of Merodach-Baladan to 
Hezekiah (chap. 39). 

3. If prophecy has in it a divine element, then history has the 
same. If history is human — that is, determined by the will of man, 
characterized by the limitations of human weakness — so is prophecy. 
The prophet conveys a true conception of God’s will, but he is limited 
in his work by the character of the language which he employs, by 
the ignorance and wilfulness of the people whom he addresses, and by 
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the weakness inherent in his own humanity, and inseparable from the 
situation in which he does his work. 

§ 19. The Time, Form, and Substance of Prophecy are conditioned : 

1. The time of utterance of a given prophecy was determined by 
the time of the occurrence of the event or experience which gave rise 
to the prophecy. If the event or experience had been postponed, the 
preaching of the particular truth taught by the event would have been 
postponed. Each truth was appropriately made known at a particular 
time in the history which, as it proceeded, furnished a basis for the 
announcement of that truth. Every crisis signified the promulgation of 
some new truth ; e. g ., Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Jerusalem 
was announced in connection with Sennacherib’s attempt upon the city. 

2. The form of the prophetic utterance was also determined by 
the historical event out of which it grew. The same truth takes on 
varying forms in different periods. The form in every case finds its 
explanation in the particular circumstances with which it stood closely 
related. Consider, for example, the apocalyptic, enigmatical character 
of the prophecy of Daniel in the light of the tyrannical oppression 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, in whose reign it was written. 

3. The very substance of prophecy was dependent upon and deter¬ 
mined by the historical event. Amos preaches destruction in view of 
an approaching Assyrian invasion. Isaiah announces the doctrine of 
the remnant when Jerusalem’s existence is threatened. Jeremiah’s 
doctrine of individualism appears at the very moment when national 
existence is about to perish. When loyal Israel is languishing in 
captivity, the reproach and sport of her enemies, the doctrine of a 
suffering servant is presented. At this time, too, arguments'for the 
oneness of God are urged more earnestly than before. At the time of 
the restoration, prophecy concerns itself with the rebuilding of the 
temple. The substance of prophecy cannot, in any case, be separated 
from the history of the prophetic people. 

§ 20. Prophecy’s Relation to the Nation’s Past, Present, and Future.— 
Prophecy had to do with all three spheres of time: 

1. With the past, when the speaker presents for the encouragement 
or the warning of his countrymen the record of God’s dealings in for¬ 
mer times with the nation and with individuals— stories of the nation’s 
apostasy and consequent slavery; of a king’s crime and the punish¬ 
ment which followed; of a royal prayer and a miraculous deliverance; 
of a prophetic mission and a city turned from sin, such as are found 
throughout Genesis, Exodus, Samuel, and Kings. 
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2. With the present , when the prophet describes the wickedness and 
iniquity which he sees on every side and rebukes it; or observes a 
true desire for righteousness and approves it— pictures of the corrup¬ 
tion and debauchery existing among the ruling classes; of extortion 
and oppression practiced upon the poor; of faithlessness and skepti¬ 
cism toward the nation’s God Jehovah; of peace and prosperity the 
result of obedience, such as occupy a large portion of the space of 
written prophecy. See, for example, Am. 3:9-15; 5:4-12; Hos. 
4:1-19; Zeph. 2:1—3:7; Jer. 3:21—4:5. 

3. With the future , when the prophet, acquainted with the laws 
in accordance with which the divine will acts, and knowing therefore 
that which must follow this or that line of conduct, directs his thoughts 
to the glorious future, with all its splendid prospects for the nation 
and its ideal government; or in tones of thunder depicts the divine 
judgment which must inevitably fall upon a land so full of corruption 
and idolatry, and leave it a scene of desolation. Cf. Isa., chap. 28; 
Am. 9:11-15; Ezek., chaps. 6, 7. 

§21. Prediction occupies a large and important place in prophecy, 
and may be considered from the point of view of— 

1. Its immediate purpose, viz., to influence the minds of the people 
directly addressed. Here it is important to observe (tf) that every pre¬ 
diction grew out of two factors: one, the historical situation ; the 
other, the body of principles received and applied by the prophets; 
(h) that prediction in almost every case was general rather than specific; 
(*■) that general predictions were frequently applied specifically by New 
Testament writers, e. g ., Isa. 9:1, 2; cf. Matt. 4:14 ff.; Isa. 29:13; cf. 
Matt. 15:8 f. 

2. Its conditional character. Study Jer. 18: 1-10 and note: (a) When 
the prediction contained a threat, and the people for this reason gave 
heed to the words of the threat, the calamity threatened did not fall; 
in other words, the prediction remained unfulfilled ; and (£) when 
the prediction took the form of a promise, and the people gave no 
heed to the words of the prophet uttering the promise, the thing 
promised was not given ; in other words, the prediction was unful¬ 
filled. The predictions of the prophet who was able by his preaching 
to turn the people from their sins were not fulfilled, the prophet’s suc¬ 
cess rendering the fulfilment unnecessary; while on the other hand, 
the predictions of disaster made by a prophet who had failed to reach 
the hearts of the people were the predictions which received fulfil¬ 
ment. 
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3. Its more distant purpose , as shown by time, the New Testament 
writers, and human experience. This distant purpose (a) rested upon 
the fact that the prophets* words were based upon principles true for 
all time, and therefore capable of application to every situation which 
corresponded in general to the situation for which the words were 
originally intended ; (b) presupposes the introductory and preparatory 
character of the history in connection with which the utterances were 
made; (e) is to be closely connected in every case with the immediate 
purpose; (d) is to be interpreted in the light of the fact that in many 
cases the prophets were setting forth lofty and inspiring ideals in 
highly poetic and figurative language, the exact realization of which in 
every detail is not to be expected ; see, e. g., Isa. 2: 2-4 ; 11:6-9; Zech. 
14:16-21. 

On predictive prophecy see Briggs, Messianic Prophecy , chap, ii; Kuenen, 
Prophets and Prophecy in Israel , chap, v; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy , pp. 50-62; 
A. B. Davidson in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. IV, pp. 120 f.; Volz, art. 
“Prophetic Literature” (§§ 16 f.) t Encyclopedia Biblica; Hoffmann, Weissagung und 
ErfiiUung (1841); Kittel, Profetie und Weissagung (1899). 

§ 22. The Prophet Himself is to be thought of— 

1. As one of the people , the product of the agencies at work in the 
nation, identified in spirit and life with his age, choosing one or another 
of the political parties of his times, and always speaking a message 
primarily intended for his contemporaries. 

2. As a reformer , whose chief function was to improve the religious 
condition of his people, dealing with the sins of his day rather than 
with those of other periods, never speaking except to influence the 
lives and thoughts of those whom he addressed. 

3. As himself one of the objective factors influencing his people and 
his age, representing ideas wholly in advance of his times, urging poli¬ 
cies directly in contrast with those of his age, contending with an 
audacious courage against the tendencies of his times, and all the while 
shaping and molding these times. 

§ 23. The Prophetic Work is also to be considered from the point of 
of view of— 

1. The prophet's life in each case, and his relation to the technical 
schools of the prophets which were in vogue. Some were professional 
prophets, among these the so-called false prophets; others refused to 
be so considered. Some were priests, especially in the closing periods 
of prophetic work. Some lived in the cities; others came from the 
country. Some were of royal blood; others, of the most humble 
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parentage. Some exercised the powers of king or dictator; others 
lived the life of martyrs and were placed in dungeons. 

See I Sam, 10:9-12, 25 ff.; 11:14 f.; 13:8 ff.; I Kings 19:19 ff.; 20:35; 22:27 f.; 
2 Kings 2:15 ff.; Amos 7:14 ff.; Jer. I: I; 38:6; Ezek. 1:3; 4:14. 

2. His relation to the priest . At first priest and prophet were hardly 
to be distinguished; later the prophet’s high conceptions of God and 
life bring him into direct conflict with the priests of his times; after a 
time, prophet and priest join hands in promulgating the new law of 
Deuteronomy, the priest thereby gaining great advantage; still later, 
the priest with the written “law” takes the place of the prophet and 
his “ word,” the last prophets being themselves priests. 

See 1 Sam., chap. 3; 7: 5-11; Hos. 4:6-10; 5:1 ff.; Amos 7:10 ff.; 2 Kings, chaps. 
22 and 23; Ezek. 1:3; 4:14; chaps. 40-48; Hag. 2:11 ff.; Mai. 1:6-14; 2:1-9. 

3. His relation to the sage —one of sympathy and co-operation, 
although the prophet always represented the national point of view, 
while the sage stood for the universal. 

See Prov. 29:18; Am. 5:10; Isa. 29:21; Prov. 11:2P, and 20:7; cf. Jer. 32:18; 
and cf. Cheyne,/^ and Solomon , pp. 119 ff., 182 f. 

§24. Israelitish History, Literature, and Prophecy share alike in the 
characteristics of the Israelitish development. 

1. Israelitish history , whatever may have been the special divine 
relationship sustained to it, includes, on the part of its greatest leaders, 
actions of the most sinful character, and, on the part of the nation itself* 
actions and institutions of the most degraded character. It is the his¬ 
tory of a nation, starting on the level of other nations, and gradually 
rising, through the influence of great leaders, to a more and more noble, 
more and more true, conception of God, and with every step upward 
leaving behind some belief or custom inherited from paganism which 
has become inconsistent with the higher ideal of God. This history 
exhibits the influence of the divine spirit — an influence exerted with all 
the strength of almighty power acting in consistency with other attri¬ 
butes, and working in the hearts of a people held down by sin. 
It is, in short, the story of a nation lifted little by little from the lowest 
condition of nomadism, and exhibiting at each stage of progress the 
weaknesses and sins common to peoples at that stage of advancement. 

2. Israelitish literature , whatever may have been the special divine 
relationship sustained to it, contains different and differing accounts of 
the same event, including errors and inconsistencies in statement, if 
interpreted in the light of history and science, and shows a total disre- 
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gard for the common laws of history-writing accepted in our time. 
It is the literature of a nation passing through successive periods of 
national growth, each period making some new contribution toward a 
better knowledge of God and of his relationship to man. This litera¬ 
ture exhibits the influence of the divine spirit—an influence exerted 
with all the strength of almighty power acting in consistency with other 
attributes, and working in the hearts of a people of Semitic blood, living 
during these periods of the world’s history. The literature shared all 
of the merits and the demerits of the history. Whatever one was, the 
other was. It is, in short, the literature of a people brought, from 
time to time, into contact with the great nations of the world, absorb¬ 
ing from these nations good, as well as bad, and transmitting to the 
next age the accumulations of the past to be arranged and interpreted 
according to the ideas of each successive period. 

3. Old Testament prophecy is both history and literature ; the former, 
if viewed as a movement; the latter, if viewed as the product of that 
movement. The prophets made history as well as literature. As agents 
of the higher power which they firmly believed had especially called 
them to its service, they entered heartily into everything that consti¬ 
tuted national life. At times they were actually in full control of the 
nation's development and for a period they almost exclusively consti¬ 
tuted the literary class. Whatever is said of Israel's history may be 
said of Israel's prophetism; whatever is said of Israel's literature 
may be said of Israel's prophecy. It was a movement, in some respects 
the most eventful in the history of human thojught, exhibiting more 
definitely than any other, perhaps, the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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Luke’s Use of Mark’s Gospel. 

Sir John Hawkins, author of the valuable contribution to the syn¬ 
optic problem entitled Horae Synoptieae , discusses in the Expository 
Times for December the interrelation of the two accounts of the pas¬ 
sion in the second and third gospels. He holds that the principle is 
established that the gospel of Mark is earlier than the gospels of Mat¬ 
thew and Luke, that it was taken up bodily into these two later books, 
and served as the framework of each. There are, however, certain 
exceptions and qualifications of this hypothesis which must be made. 
For instance, Luke has two long sections (6:20—8:3 and 9:51—18:14) 
which do not appear in Mark, and he omits from his gospel one whole 
Markan section (6:45—8:26); while Matthew, in chaps. 8-13, almost 
ignores the order of the parallel Markan narrative. Further, in Luke’s 
passion narrative (22:14—24:1 o) there are noticeable departures from the 
Markan narrative, although the latter surely serves as the basis of the 
former: (1) In this section Matthew’s gospel adheres nearly twice as 
closely as Luke’s to the language of Mark. (2) The new matter (non- 
Markan) which Luke adds to his account of the passion, while not 
much more in amount than the new matter which Matthew adds to his 
passion account, is brought into connection with the Markan material 
in a strikingly free way. (3) Luke’s account of the passion presents 
twelve transpositions or inversions, verbal and substantial, of Mark’s 
order; few of these are of any practical importance in the way of giv¬ 
ing us different impressions as to the course of events. 

The conclusion reached is that Matthew used a written gospel of 
Mark in preparing his gospel, while Luke used an oral form of the 
same work. 


The Letter-Writing of the Apostolic Age. 

Communication by letter, says Professor Ramsay (in the Expositor 
for December) was one of the chief means of promoting Christianity, 
second only to visitation in person or by messenger. The early Chris¬ 
tians saw the possibilities of correspondence, and therefore developed 
the letter into new forms, applied it to new uses, and placed it on a 
much higher plane. It became an effective agency for consolidating 
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and maintaining the sense of unity among the scattered members of 
the one universal church. In this way the congregations expressed their 
mutual affection and sympathy and sense of brotherhood, asked coun¬ 
sel of one another, gave advice with loving freedom and plain speaking 
to one another, imparted mutual comfort and encouragement, and gen¬ 
erally expressed their sense of their common life. 

This gave rise to a new kind of epistolary literature — the general 
letter addressed to a whole congregation or to the entire church of 
Christ. It was the apostle Paul, above all others, who created this new 
type of correspondence. These letters are true letters, in the sense 
that they spring from the heart of the writer and speak direct to the 
heart of the readers; that they rise out of the actual situation in which 
the writer conceives the readers to be placed; that they express the 
writer’s keen and living sympathy with and participation in the for¬ 
tunes of the whole class of persons addressed ; that they are not affected 
by any thought of publication for a wider public than the persons 
immediately addressed. On the other hand, the letters of this class express 
general principles of life and conduct, religion and ethics, applicable to a 
wider range of circumstances than those which have called forth the spe¬ 
cial letter; and the letters appeal as emphatically and intimately to all 
Christians and in all time as they did to those addressed in the first 
instance. As expressing general truths and universal principles, those 
letters must have been the result of long and careful thought, though 
the final expression was often hasty and called forth by some special 
occasion. 


What the Bible Can Do for Us. 

In a pamphlet entitled Christianity with a Book , Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., describes six ways in which the 
Bible can be of supreme service to men : (1) The Bible makes vivid 

and powerful the sense of God — his creative power, his unfailing 
providence, his perfect righteousness, his abundant mercy toward 
mankind, and his unfaltering purpose of good to all his creatures. (2) 
The Bible awakens the sense of sin by its unmistakable revelation of 
the divine law and by its insight into the heart and life of men; most 
of all does it bring into clear light the defects and the guilt of man¬ 
kind by its exhibition of the perfect life of Jesus. (3) The Bible dis¬ 
closes the purpose and method of salvation; the prophets and psalmists 
grasped the fact of divine forgiveness and deliverance and inspiration 
but imperfectly, yet their vision anticipated the revelation which 
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shines forth with noonday clearness in the teaching and personality of 
Jesus. (4) The Bible awakens and strengthens the hope of immor¬ 
tality; the belief in immortality antedates the Bible, but the message 
and the resurrection of Jesus purified the hope and exalted it into an 
assured and joyous faith. (5) The Bible quickens intelligence, pro¬ 
vokes thought, and pushes man on in the course of his proper develop¬ 
ment ; no single influence in the world has wrought so strongly for 
mental awakening and progress as the Christian Scriptures; this book, 
with its divine message, has been the greatest educational force ever 
known. (6) The Bible civilizes life by setting before the mind a lofty 
standard of morals and making sensitive the conscience; by socializing 
men through its inculcation of good-will and obedience to law; by 
quickening their sense of obligation to promote the general weal, 
inciting to industry and thrift, and making life clean, wise, and 
humane. There is one Sovereign, one Father, one family; it recog¬ 
nizes no differences of race; as men are drawn to its standard of life, 
they are drawn to one another, and all appear as citizens of one king¬ 
dom of God. 


Public Schools and Religious Education. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, LL.D., of Yale University, in a recent 
address upon “Education and Religion,” expresses clearly some of 
the most important ideas connected with this subject. After setting 
forth the views of the secularist on the one side, and of the advocate 
of church schools on the other, he shows that the antagonism of both 
parties is to be overcome by a higher view which unifies the secular 
school and the church school. He says: I do not believe that improve¬ 
ment is to be sought by substituting religious instruction for secular 
instruction, or by superadding one to the other as though the two were 
separate. I do not believe that you can prepare a man for citizenship 
by teaching a godless knowledge in one part of the school time and a 
set of religious principles in another part—any more than you can pre¬ 
pare a man for heaven by letting him cheat six days of the week and 
having him listen to the most orthodox doctrines on the seventh. I 
believe that both in school life and in after-life the moral training and 
the secular training must be so interwoven that each becomes a part of 
the other. If we can really get into our minds the fact that in any 
system of education, classical, scientific, or manual, accuracy and ideal¬ 
ism are far more important than mere knowledge, we shall do away 
with the force of the objection that our teaching has no effect in char- 
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acter-building. For the formation of habits of accuracy and the 
development of ideals are themselves the very essence of character- 
building. If you can teach in this manner and in this spirit, the 
antithesis between education and religion disappears. Spelling and 
arithmetic, poetry and history, games and friendship, become lessons 
in conduct and helps to the formation of character. 

Under such a conception*, sound religious teaching is the outgrowth 
of good secular teaching. The use of the Bible in the schools justifies 
itself because it does, in fact, give those lessons in conduct and char¬ 
acter which we regard as fundamentally important. Wherever we have 
tried to make Bible reading a thing apart from the rest of the school 
work, which we used because we thought that the Bible was verbally 
inspired, we found difficulty in defending our course against those tax¬ 
payers who denied that the Bible had any such special authority, and 
against those others who believed that there was a church authority at 
least co-ordinate with the Bible. But when we make our religious and 
moral aim as broad as our whole field of instruction, and use the Bible 
as we use any other book of poetry or history, then can we justify our 
principles in the face of all the world and look forward with confidence 
to the results which will follow the application of those principles. 

To sura the whole matter up: The supposed antithesis between 
secular training and religious training arises from a misconception of 
what is involved in good training of any kind. People see the differ¬ 
ence between bad secular education and bad religious education, and 
they assume that there must be a corresponding difference between 
good secular education and good religious education. This is by no 
means the case. When a master of a public school is occupied only 
with teaching facts and principles, and when a master of a religious 
institution is occupied only with teaching dogmas and observances, 
they necessarily work at cross-purposes; but the mere learning of facts 
and principles is not the vitally important part of secular education, 
nor is the learning of doctrines and observances the vitally important 
part of religious education. The formation of habits of discipline and 
the development of ideals of unselfishness is the essentially important 
thing in a good education of either kind. When we have grasped this 
truth, we shall see that there is in the field of education the same har¬ 
mony between the true needs of the world and the true needs of the 
church which exists in every other department of human life. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

At the last annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund, held 
in London, June 22, 1903, 1 the greatest interest centered about 
the excavations at Gezer, carried on for the Fund under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister. Gezer is located at the modern 
“Tell Jezer, near the village of Abu Shfishch, and four miles W. N. W. 
of ’Amwis, the ancient Nicopolis, to the right of the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem.” 2 Sir Charles Wilson, in his address at the annual meet¬ 
ing, described some of the chief results of work on that mound. 

Gezer, like every ancient mound that represents ruins of cities or 
fortresses, soon revealed under the excavators’ spade the presence of 
stratification of the debris of which it was composed. Beginning at 
the bottom or two lowest strata, it was found that the site was occupied 
by an aboriginal, non-Semitic race, of slight build and small stature — 
none exceeded 5 feet 7 inches, and most of them were under 5 feet 4 
inches. They lived in caves or in rude huts of mud and stone, and 
cremated their dead in a cave specially prepared for that purpose. 

The third stratum is easily and prominently different from the first 
two. The cave-dwellers are succeeded by a Semitic people of larger 
physique and more advanced civilization. They were 5 feet 7 inches 
to 5 feet 11 inches in height, and had well-developed skulls. They 
lived in houses of mud and stone, crowded together like those of a 
Palestine village, and surrounded them with walls. The peoples of 
this period buried their dead within the walls of their village, using the 
crematorium, and other rock excavations of their predecessors. Either 
their food-vessels or their fine bronze weapons were sometimes interred 
with their dead. In this stratum Mr. Macalister found a large number of 
scarabs and impressions of scarab-seals of the Egyptian Middle Empire. 
A fragment of an inscribed statue of the same period was also found. 
He also discovered a little bone needle-case containing a bronze 
needle; molds for casting arrow-heads; cylinders of Babylonian and 
Syrian origin ; a great number of terra-cotta plaques with figures of 
Ashtaroth in low relief — all broken as if some rite connected with the 

* Quarterly Statement , October, 1903. 

* Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. II, p. 164^. 
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goddess involved the fracture of her image. The pottery in the second 
and third strata is of a type common with that found in Lachish, which 
indicates the contemporaneousness of these strata, and the connection, 
tribal or racial) of the people whose remains appear here. There is 
also in the third stratum very clearly the influence of JEge&n art in 
much of the pottery. N 

As we pass to the fourth stratum, or period still pre-Israelitish, in 
the mound, we find a bamah or “high place”—though its beginning 
may be discovered in strata still lower in the mound. In this fourth 
period it appears altered and enlarged and distinct. It is now a mega- 
lithic structure standing in a court, or faaram, which has a well-defined 
floor of limestone chips. This “megalithic structure consists of a 
group of monoliths from 5 feet 5 inches to 10 feet 9 inches high, 
aligned in a gentle curve of which the chord is nearly north and south. 
West of the north end of the alignment, and evidently belonging to 
the scheme of the ‘high place/ is a circular structure, 13 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, consisting of a rude wall, now about 6 feet high, in which 
there is no opening. Within the precincts of the ‘ high place * was 
found the skull of a man, of different race from that of the occupiers, 
whose head must have been intentionally deposited in the temple of 
the town divinity.” We might compare this circumstance with that of 
David who brought the head of Goliath to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 17 : 54), 
possibly to deposit or bury at some shrine. 

The fifth and sixth strata are by far the most interesting to students 
of the Old Testament, for they represent the occupation of Gezer by 
the Israelites. The town destroyed by the father-in-law of Solomon, 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, is represented by the fifth stratum. Here we 
find private houses, for the first time encroaching on the precincts of 
the “ high place.” Remains of iron, and lamp-and-bowl deposits 
under the foundations of the houses appear in this stratum. The 
transitional character of the pottery from pre-Israelite to Jewish times 
is clearly evident. Bronze is a common metal, though flint is still in 
use. Another discovery of great importance was made in this stratum. 
Under or in the walls of ordinary houses were found the bones of 
infants—apparently pointing to some foundation rites in which there 
was infant sacrifice. This is confirmed by the excavations of the Ger¬ 
mans at Taanach, where Dr. Sellin found the bones of both infants 
and adults in or under the foundations of the houses. Mr. Macalister 
concludes from his own discoveries that the lamp-and-bowl foundation 
rites may have been adapted from the Canaanites, and that infant 
remains were the result of sacrifice either by Canaanites living among 
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the Israelites, or by the peoples of Gezer of the period just before the 
capture of the city by Pharaoh of Egypt, when it does not appear to 
have been in the possession of the Jews. Infant sacrifice is condemned 
by the prophets of the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., but is not 
mentioned by those of the eighth. 

The sixth stratum is assigned with certainty to the period of the 
Jewish monarchy. It contained jar-handles with “ royal stamps,” 
bearing the inscription “ to the king,” in old Hebrew characters. 
Lamp-and-bowl deposits are also found. The precincts of the “ high 
place ” are encroached upon by private houses. Jewish types of pot¬ 
tery and iron are abundant, though bronze and flint weapons have not 
entirely disappeared. The flint weapons are of an inferior workman¬ 
ship. There was also found a bronze statuette of Osiris, with remains 
of gilding; a bronze statuette of Ashtoreth Karnaim, or horned 
Astarte, a very perfect image of the goddess—the horns seeming to 
represent those of rams rather than the crescent moon; a saucer bearing 
a legible, but scarcely intelligible, group of old Hebrew characters. 

The sixth stratum represents the city as confined to the western 
half of the mound. Mr. Macalister sees in this an indication that 
Solomon in rebuilding Gezer restricted the area, and made it a fortified 
post. Before the close of this sixth period the “ high place ” lost most, 
if not all, of its sanctity—possibly due to the reforms of Josiah. 

The seventh stratum gives us the remains of the Syro-Egyptian 
period. In this epoch the country was occupied by the followers of 
Alexander the Great, and the Maccabaeans. There is a distinct break 
between this and the sixth stratum. Here we find no more lamp-and- 
bowl deposits, and no flint instruments. Iron is in common use, and 
bronze is used merely for ornaments. There is no trace of worship in 
connection with the “ high place.” The construction of the houses 
and the types of pottery are similar to those found in the Ptolemaic 
town of Marisa(Tell SandaJjannah). Some of the special things found 
here are: an Egyptian inscription of the fourth century B. C.; a Greek 
inscription which appears to have belonged to a votive offering dedi¬ 
cated to Hercules ; Rhodian jar-handles, saucers, ointment bottles, and 
imported Greek bowls. Mr. Macalister thinks he finds the work of 
Simon Maccabaeus in the destruction of some of the stones at the north 
end of the megalithic monument at the “ high place.” He was said to 
have purified the places polluted by the idols, and to have “cast out 
all the pollutions (of Gezer),” and to have placed such men there as 
would keep the law. 

Ira Maurice Price. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, 
MARCH 2-4, 1904. 

General information regarding the next Annual Convention of 
the Religious Education Association was given to the readers of the 
Biblical World in the issue for last December, pp. 463-66. The 
arrangements have now been completed, and the Convention is certain 
to be a meeting of national importance. The sessions will occupy 
three full days, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 2, 3, and 4. 
The general theme of the whole Convention will be “The Bible in 
Practical Life.” This subject will be given a comprehensive treatment 
in three general sessions: 

I. “The Bible in Religious Experience.” 

1. “Its Unique Character and Value as an Interpreter of Life.” 
Professor Thomas C. Hall, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. 

2. “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and Emergencies of 
Life.” Rt. Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

3. “Its Importance as a Factor in Promoting Spiritual Efficiency 
and Growth.” Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., Pastor Memorial Baptist 
Church, New York city, and Professor of Homiletics at the University 
of Chicago. 

II. “The Bible in Education.” 

1. “The Qualities Which Make the Bible Educationally Valuable.” 
Professor John E. McFadyen, A.M., Knox College, Toronto, Can. 

2. “Contact of Biblical Material with the Experience of the Child.” 
Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, Primary Superintendent New Jersey State 
Sunday School Association, Newark, N. J. 

3. “The Contact of Biblical Material with Adolescent Life.” Pro¬ 
fessor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., The Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

4. “The Co-ordination of the Bible with Other Subjects of Study.” 
President W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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III. “The Bible in Social and Civic Life.” 

1. “Its Recognition of the Social Needs and Relationships of 
Man.” Professor Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Dean Divinity School, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. “Its Solution of the Practical Problems of Modern Life.” Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York city. 

3. “Its Relation to Patriotism and Civic Righteousness.” (Speaker 
to be announced.) 

There will also be a joint session of departments to discuss “Reli¬ 
gious Education in the Home,” with addresses as follows: 

1. “The Religious Opportunity of the Home.” Rev. Ira Landrith, 
LL.D., General Secretary of the Religious Education Association, 
Chicago; recently editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian , Nashville, 
Tenn. 

2. “The Art of Telling Bible Stories.” Professor Richard Green 
Moulton, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 

3. “Memory Work in Character Forming.” (Speaker to be 
announced.) 

4. “Literature as a Means of Religious Education in the Home.” 
Professor C. T. Winchester, L.H.D., Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

“ The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral Educa¬ 
tion” will be given by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city. The President’s “Annual 
Address” will be given by Dean Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. The set addresses of the general 
program will in some cases be followed by discussion opened by 
eminent men and women. 

In addition to the general program just described there will be ses¬ 
sions of the different Departments of the Association (seventeen in 
number) in which the various agencies and aspects of Religious and 
Moral Education will be thoroughly presented and discussed in papers, 
followed by formal and informal discussion. It is impossible here to 
give the full program of the departmental sessions, but subjects quite 
as important, and speakers quite as distinguished and able, are upon 
the departmental programs; in fact, it is in these departmental ses¬ 
sions that the results of scientific investigations will be presented, and 
the working out of the problems in this field will be accomplished. 
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The headquarters of the Convention in Philadelphia will be the 
First Baptist Church, Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., pastor; this 
church is located in the center of Philadelphia within a few blocks of 
the railroad stations, and at the central point of the street-railway 
systems of the city. The building is a magnificent new modern 
structure, with every means for successfully accommodating a great 
meeting. Other churches and assembly halls in the vicinity of the 
First Baptist Church have been secured for sessions of departments. 
The opening session of the Convention will be held in the Academy 
of Music, and the closing session in Grace Baptist Temple (the largest 
auditorium in Philadelphia), Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., pastor. 
The local arrangements for the Convention have been admirably made 
by a Philadelphia committee, of which Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, is chairman, and Rev. 
C. R. Black all, D.D., editor of periodicals of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, is secretary. 

A full program of the Convention, and information for those who 
desire to attend it, will be sent upon request to the Executive Office 
of the Religious Education Association, 153—155 La Salle Street, Chi¬ 
cago. The Convention will be one of the most remarkable and impor¬ 
tant of the present year. It will doubtless attract a large number of 
religious workers in all fields who see the larger possibilities of reli¬ 
gious and moral education, and desire to learn and to labor for their 
accomplishment. 
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An article upon “Sacred Music among the Hebrews and in the 
Christian Church,“ by Professor T. Witton Davies, of Bangor, Wales, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form. It is an interesting and useful 
account of vocal and instrumental music as they have been employed 
in Hebrew and Christian worship. 

Dr. George Adam Smith has not recovered entirely from the sick¬ 
ness which befell him in the United States last summer. He left Scot¬ 
land in January to spend some months in Egypt and India for the 
purpose of recuperating his health. A gift of six thousand dollars was 
presented him by friends and pupils before his departure for the Orient. 

A second volume has appeared in Zahn’s Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament, that upon the Thessalonian epistles, by Pastor G. Wohlen- 
berg, of Altona, Germany. Other volumes of this commentary will be 
by Professor Ph. Bachmann and Professor Paul Ewald, of Erlangen; 
Dr. J. Haussleiter, of Greifswald; Professor E. Riggenbach, of Basel; 
and Professor Reinhold Seeberg, of Berlin. Professor Zahn’s “Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew,” the first of the series to be pub¬ 
lished, sets a very high standard of excellence and value. 

A new step has been taken by the Bible Study Union in the pro¬ 
motion of its lesson courses. Beginning with January i, notes upon 
the course in Old Testament biography are being published in a 
number of weekly religious papers. The material is furnished by Dean 
Frank K. Sanders, of Yale University, who writes the historical notes, 
and by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of Northfield, Mass., who writes the 
expository notes. In this way the influence of the Bible Study Union 
Lessons is largely extended. Their use has rapidly increased during 
the past year. 

A course of Bible lessons for Sunday-school use has been prepared 
by Rev. William B. Forbush, Ph.D., pastor of the Winthrop Congre¬ 
gational Church, Boston, Mass, (published by Messrs. Underwood & 
Underwood, New York), entitled The Illuminated Lessons on the Life 
of Jesus. This course is designed to accompany other courses already 
in use, or to constitute a course complete in itself. The special feature 
is the use of stereoscopic views of Palestine by means of which the 
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pupils are conducted through the life of Christ, the teaching centering 
about the geographical locations of the ministry. The course is worked 
out upon approved pedagogical lines, and gives promise of great use¬ 
fulness for Sunday-school and Bible-class purposes. 

The annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe¬ 
gesis was held in New York city on Thursday, December 31. The 
sessions met in Earl Hall of Columbia LTniversity. The president’s 
address was by Professor Richard Gottheil, on “Some Early Jewish 
Biblical Criticism.” Other papers presented were by Professor B. W. 
Bacon, “The Tradition of John in Ephesus;” Professor C. A. Briggs, 
“The Use of the Logia of Matthew in the Gospel of Mark;” Dr. T. C. 
Foote, “Professor Zapletal on the Ephod;” Professor Paul Haupt, 
“The Mosaic Nucleus of the Song of the Sea;” “The Rebellion of 
Zerubbabel;” “The 4 Poor and Wise Child’ in Eccles. 4:13;” Professor 
Marcus Jastrow, Jr., “The Opening Lines of the Babylonian Creation 
Story;” Dr. J. A. Montgomery, “The Name Samaria,” “Some Words 
in Amos;” Dr. I. Peritz, “The Two Modes of Drinking in Judges 
7:5 ff.;” Professor J. D. Prince, “Nisroch and Nusku;” Dr. T. F. 
Wright, “Foundation Sacrifice at Jericho ;” President W. R. Harper, 
“The Strophic Structure of Hosea 4:1—7:7;” Mr. Stephen Langdon, 
“History and Religious Significance of Carthaginian Sacrifice.” 

The Christian Association of Columbia University has issued 
for the use of the students during the current school year a pamphlet 
containing Morning Bible Readings. In the first of the year the Gos¬ 
pel of Mark was read continuously; then a series of topics containing 
readings mainly from New Testament books was provided as follows: 
“What was the purpose of Jesus’ life on earth ?” “What does it mean 
to be a Christian ?” “Manliness ;” “Perseverance under difficulties;” 
“truth;” “decision;” “loyalty;” “Bible study;” “prayer;” “useful¬ 
ness;” “kindness.” After this, the life of Jesus is to be read in his¬ 
torical order, using material from all four gospels for this purpose; and 
finally there are to be readings upon the subject of “faith,” followed 
by readings in Psalms and Proverbs, and the shorter letters of the New 
Testament. The desirability of having an outline of readings for gen¬ 
eral use in a Christian association is beyond question. It is not easy 
to see the reason for the particular arrangement pursued in this series, 
but at least it carries the reader over pretty much all of the New Tes¬ 
tament and those parts of the Old Testament which are most useful for 
religious purposes. 
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Biblical and Literary Essays. By the late Professor A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh, edited 
by his successor, Professor J. A. Paterson, D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. 320. $1.75. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this posthumous collection of essays, 
representing as it does the mind of one of the most profound, cautious, 
and influential biblical scholars of Christendom. Of the essays, only 
two, or perhaps three, might be called literary—those on “Moham¬ 
med and Islam,’* “ Arabic Poetry,” and “ The Rationale of a Preacher; ” 
the others deal with biblical themes, and almost exclusively with the 
Old Testament. The various essays illustrate the author’s attitude 
toward all the most important sections of the Old Testament, except 
the apocalyptic. 

The book abounds in happy characterization, terse and illuminating 
statement, caustic yet kindly humor, and sharp epigram that pierces 
swift and keen to the heart of a thing. Often one could wish a more 
positive expression of opinion with regard to the critical questions of 
the day; but scattered hints throughout the book, and especially in 
the last chapter, which was among the last things he wrote, leave no 
doubt of his general sympathy with the more moderate critical con¬ 
clusions. On one crucial question he fortunately expresses himself 
quite decidedly—the question, namely, as to whether there is any 
essential breach between the pre-prophetic and the prophetic religion. 
The prophets “are not innovators; they call men back to the old 
paths” (p. 92); “and the principles of the prophetic age were the fruit 
of the seed sown in the age of the patriarchs and the time of the 
exodus” (p. 316). Consistently with this, he maintains that the earliest 
form of Jehovah-worship did not involve the use of images, and argues 
that too much stress has been laid upon the silence of Elijah and 
Amos. 

The section on the too little known wisdom books is very suggest¬ 
ive, and there is a useful discussion of the theodicy of Psalms 37, 49, 
and 73. In the present confusion of the popular mind, resulting from 
the critical attitude toward the earlier historical books of the Old 
Testament, Dr. Davidson’s words are penetrating and helpful: “The 
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body is more than the raiment, and the idea more than the fact” 
(P- 3 * 9 )- 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book will be, to some 
minds, the chapters on Psalms 2, 72, and no. The treatment here 
seems more theological than historical, and one might fairly question 
the propriety of arguing from so debatable a passage as Ps. 45:6, “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” This “very extraordinary desig¬ 
nation” of the Messiah simply disappears, if we accept Bruston’s bril¬ 
liant and probable emendation: “Thy throne shall be for ever and 
ever.” But it is better to see too much than too little in the great 
words of Old Testament Scripture; and this book will help us to feel 
how very interesting and how absolutely unique are the words of God 
that come through sage and psalmist, prophet and historian. The 
chapter on Old Testament immortality is a particularly careful and 
instructive piece of work. A good idea of the variety of the book may 
be had from the titles of the various chapters: “ Biblical Theology,” 
“The Wisdom of the Hebrews,” “Hosea,” “Amos,” “Psalms 2, 72, 
no,” “The English Bible and Its Revision,” “Mohammed and Islam,” 
“Arabic Poetry,” “Modern Religion and Old Testament Immortality,” 
“The Rationale of a Preacher,” “The Uses of the Old Testament for 
Edification.” 

John E. McFadyen. 

Knox College, 

Toronto, Can. _ 

Rich and Poor in the New Testament: A Study of the Primitive 
Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. By Orello Cone, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 245. $1.75. 

One may be sure, in taking up the work of President Cone, to find 
thorough acquaintance with German authorities, and a lucid, if not 
always profound, exposition of his subject. In the present instance we 
find no great degree of originality, and perhaps a certain superficiality 
of treatment; nevertheless, such plain, historical exposition of the 
utterances of biblical writers on rich and poor is a desirable thing, if 
only to counteract the disposition to invest modern schemes of social 
reform with the borrowed authority of Christ and the prophets. Presi¬ 
dent Cone does well to emphasize the fact that the utterances of the 
prophets and Jewish-Christian writers are simply humanitarian, not 
sociological; and those of Jesus in particular are colored through and 
through by his eschatology. Neither the prophets nor the earlier 
preachers of the gospel aimed at readjustment of the social order. 
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Jesus and his immediate disciples, on the contrary, looked for an imme¬ 
diately impending cataclysm which should usher in the divine order of 
the kingdom of God. Our author stands with the more scientific and 
trustworthy school of exegesis in maintaining, against the able and 
scholarly author of Jesus Christ and the Social Question , that “we can¬ 
not ‘adopt the paradoxical conclusion that the kingdom of God had to 
Jesus both significations, that of a future and that of a present state.* ” 

On the other hand, he has no appreciation whatever of the supremely 
important fact that in the mind of the apostle Paul the ideal of Chris¬ 
tianity from having been purely eschatalogical was gradually trans¬ 
formed toward a sociological development. On p. 219 we read that 
the unbiased student of the New Testament “will find in it neither a 
social philosophy, nor the foundations, nor the outlines of a social sys¬ 
tem.** On the contrary, the student of the epistle of Paul (or, as 
President Cone would say, pseudo-Paul) to the Ephesians will find in 
it, especially in chap. 4, a sublime, though to modern ideas perhaps 
uncouth, conception of a universal social order, a cosmic e pluribus 
unum> of which the principle is Paul’s own development of Jesus’ con¬ 
trast between the governmental systems of “the gentiles” and the law 
of service “ among you.” Paul is the great apostle of love, and not only 
anticipates “John” in making it the essence of the divine nature 
(Eph. 1: 4), but treats it as “the bond of perfectness” which not only 
gives peace in the church brotherhood, but becomes the informing 
principle of unity in the entire cosmic order that is to be. Distinctly 
and unmistakably adopting the Stoic conception of the macrocosm, 
Paul conceives the ultimate social order under the figure of a human 
organism, of which Christ is the head, and each individual a member 
having his own function and service. Doubtless Paul’s expectation, at 
least in his earlier career, was of a cataclysmic inauguration of this new 
social order, after the apocalyptic type of eschatology. But this does 
not alter the fact that he held it, and based it on a true apprehension 
of the teaching of Jesus. In this sense there is at least “the founda¬ 
tion,” if not “the outlines of a social system in the New Testament.” 

As compared with the doctrine of mutual love and service as the 
dynamic capable of sustaining a cosmic and eternal social order, the 
mere utterances of various Old and New Testament writers regarding 
riches and poverty are not of the highest importance. It is well, never¬ 
theless, to have them historically interpreted by a competent critic, as 
President Cone certainly is. One could wish, however, instead of the 
needless repetition in chap. 4 of a series of substantially equivalent 
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opinions regarding the statements of Acts, a single brief valuation of 
“Luke’s” admittedly idealizing description. 

We note some curious inaccuracies, such as, p. 13, Saul, the king , 
following the oxen, whereas the critical analysis professedly followed 
shows him at this time to have been to all but Samuel a simple farmer. 
On p. 15, 1 Sam. 8: 11-18, is supposed to be critically dated under 
Solomon ! On p. 21 the second Babylonian deportation is said to have 
taken away “the peasant population,” a view more biblical than critical. 
On p. 87 the deuteronomic law of divorce seems to be regarded as 
extending, instead of limiting, the right of “putting away.” The New 
Testament critic Bousset is always (pp. 82, 102, 120, 233) cited as 
“Bossuet,” and the commentator Plummer as “Plumer” (pp. 122, 125, 
141 bis , 237). 

Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Pessimism and Optimism in the Old and New Testaments. By 

Adolph Guttmacher. Baltimore: Friedenwald Co., 1903. 
Pp. 255. $1.50. 

This book is less a presentation of conclusions on its subject than 
a collection of materials from which conclusions may be drawn. Such 
materials, taken not only from the biblical writings, but from the 
Talmud, are here given in abundance. Evidences of the author’s 
Hebrew and Talmudic learning are on every page. His knowledge of 
New Testament theology and of Christian thought, however, leaves 
something to be desired. He has been misled by his sources into the 
supposition that New Testament thought is essentially pessimistic. 
Schopenhauer and von Harttmann are not reliable authorities for Chris¬ 
tian theology, nor does Paulsen’s System of Ethics , acute as it is in 
many respects, contain a correct interpretation of New Testament 
ethics. A question mark, too, is to be put against many of the writer’s 
statements regarding Greek and Indian religious conceptions. On the 
whole, the book is not one which can be commended to a novice on 
the subject. The scholar will regret that its somewhat unorganized 
wealth of material is rendered less available by the lack of an index. 

Irving F. Wood. 

Smith College, 

Northampton, Mass. 
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BOOKS. 

Kennedy, J. The Note Line in the He¬ 
brew Scriptures. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 129. $1.25. 
Cheyne, T. K. Critica Biblica; or, 
Critical Notes on the Text of the Old 
Testament Writings. Part II: Eze¬ 
kiel and the Minor Prophets. Part 
III: First and Second Samuel. Part 
IV: First and Second Kings. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 1903. 
Paper, each, $0.90, net. 

D’Eyragues, M. B. Les Psaumes traduits 
de l’H£breu. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 
1904. Pp. 427. 

A translation of the Psalms from the He¬ 
brew, not from the Vulgate, under Roman 
Catholic auspices, is an interesting sign of 
the times. 

Konig, Eduard. The Bible and Bab¬ 
ylon. Ninth edition. Translated by 
Charles E. Hay. Burlington, la.: 
German Literary Board, 1903. Pp. 
64. $0.40. 


Jedlicska, J. Die zweite Entstehung 
der Welt, das angebliche Paradies und 
die angebliche Sintflut. Leipzig: H. 
Seeman Nachfolger, 1903. Pp. 460. 
M. 4.50. 

ARTICLES. 

Paton, L. B. The Meaning of Exodus 
xx. 7. Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture, Part II, 1903,pp. 201-10. 

The third commandment should be trans¬ 
lated “Thou shalt not cry aloud the name 
of Yahweh thy God when thou hast brought 
no sacrifice.” 

Baumann, Eberhard. Die Kehrver- 
stiicke im Buchejesaia. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken , Heft 2, 1904, 
pp. 151-76. 

Konig, Eduard. The Problem of the 
Poem of Job. American Journal of 
Theology, January, 1904, pp. 66-77. 
Mitchell, H. G. The Wall of Jeru¬ 
salem according to the Book of 
Nehemiah. Journal of Biblical Liter¬ 
ature, Part II, 1903, pp. 85-163. 
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BOOKS. 

Zurhellen, O. Johannes der Taufer, 
und sein Verhaltnis zum Judentum. 
Bonn, 1903. Pp. 67. 

Foster, Frank Hugh. The Teaching 
of Jesus Concerning His Own Mission. 
New York: American Tract Society, 
1903. Pp. 136. S0.75. 

Beardslee, C. S. Teacher Training 
with the Master Teacher. Philadel¬ 
phia : Sunday School Times Co., 1903. 

Pp. 178. 30.50. 

A study of Jesus’ methods of teaching. 
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erlautert. I. Theil. Innsbruck: F. 
Rauch, 1903. Pp. 454. M. 3.60. 

Haussleiter, J. Zwei apostolische 
Zeugen fiir das Johannis-Evangelium. 
Munchen : C. H. Beck, 1904. Pp. 58. 
M. 1.20. 
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Hoffmann, H. Neutestamentliche Bi- 
belstunden. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 
Bd. I, Die Apostelgeschichte; pp. 320; 
M. 5.20. Bd. II, Der Brief Pauli an 
die Romer; pp. 246; M. 4. 

Dittmar, W. Vetus Testamentum in 
Novo. 2. Halfte, Briefe und Apoka- 
lypse. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1903. Pp. 192. M. 5.80. 
Grundl, Beda. Die Christenverfolgung 
unter Nero nach Tacitus. Theologische 
Quartalschri/f t Heft 1, 1904, pp.1-10. 

ARTICLES. 

Armstrong, W. P. The Witness of the 
Gospels. Princeton Theological Re¬ 
view , January, 1904, pp. 32-64. 

An address recently delivered by Professor 
Armstrong upon entering upon the profes¬ 
sorship of New Testament literature and 
exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Conrady, L. Die Flucht nach Aegypten 
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Jesu. Theologische Studien und 
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Narrative and the Synoptic Problem, 
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Sheraton, J. P. Our Lord’s Teaching 
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His Mission. Princeton Theological 
Review , January, 1904, pp. 1-31. 

RELATED 
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logium, Monologium, and Cur Deus 
Homo. Translated from the Latin. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1903. Pp. 333- *0.50. 

A very useful and inexpensive edition of 
the most important philosophical and the¬ 
ological writings of the great schoolman of 
the Middle Ages. Anselm died in 1109, 
having been archbishop of Canterbury for 
sixteen years, and having exerted a profound 
influence upon Christian theology. 


Bacon, B.*W. The Johannine Problem. 
II: Direct Internal Evidence. Hib- 
bert yiwriftf/, January, I904,pp. 323-46. 
In internal evidence, the starting-point for 
Johannine authorship lies in the appendix, 
chap. 21. This chapter, however, is a later 
addition, intended to secure the prestige of 
John’s authority for a Pauline Logos doc¬ 
trine, faithful to historic tradition as under¬ 
stood in Pauline circles, against an ultra- 
Pauline Docetic dualism, which "denied 
that Christ was come in the flesh," perverted 
his teachings, and forgot the law of love, the 
"new commandment which he gave unto 
them." 

Bewer, Julius A. The Psychological 
Study of the Words of Jesus, Espe¬ 
cially of His Parables. Bibliotheca 
Sacra , January, 1904, pp. 102-40. 
Lagrange, M. J. Jtfsus et la critique des 
Lvangiles. Bulletin de literature 
eccllsiastique , December, 1903-Jan- 
uary, 1904, pp. 3-26. 

Ropes, J. H. “Righteousness,” and 
“ The Righteousness of God ” in the 
Old Testament and in St. Paul. 
Journal of Biblical Literature. Part 
II, 1903, PP- 211-27. 

Ramsay, W. M. The Letters to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Expositor , 
January, 1904, pp. 20-35. 

PorTer, Frank C. Inquiries Concern¬ 
ing the Divinity of Christ. American 
Journal of Theology, January, 1904, 
pp. 10-29. 

SUBJECTS. 

Murison, Ross G. History of Egypt. 
[Bible Class Primers.] New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 

115. $0.20 , net. 

A brief, popular presentation of the salient 
facts in Egyptian history from the earliest 
times to our own. 

Berguer, Georges. L’Application de 
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Jackson, George. The Teaching of 
Jesus. New York : A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1903. Pp. 252. £1.25, net. 

A collection of Sunday evening sermons 
of a popular Edinburgh preacher. 
Gladden, Washington. Witnesses of 
the Light. Boston : Houghton, Miff¬ 
lin & Co., 1903. Pp. 285. $1.25, net. 

These are the Noble Lectures for 1903, 
given at Harvard University. They consist 
of popular biographical studies of Dante, 
Michelangelo, Fichte, Victor Hugo, Wagner, 
and Ruskin. Dr. Gladden wishes to show 
how each of these great historical figures 
was a witness to Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the World. 

Campbell, R. J. City Temple Sermons. 
Chicago : F. H. Re veil Co., 1903. Pp. 
286. $1, net. 

A most valuable and stimulating series of 
discourses by the eminent successor of Dr. 
Joseph Parker at the City Temple, London. 
Dr. Campbell speaks with great wisdom, 
insight, and power to the thoughtful, active, 
modern Christian. 

Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1903. Pp. 601. S3- 
A reprint of the edition of 1880, which 
was some time ago exhausted. The cen¬ 
tenary of Dr. Bushnell's birth gives occasion 
for this new edition. 

ARTICLES. 

Hadley, Arthur T. Education and 
Religion. Independent, December 31, 

1903. pp. 3095-98. 

McFadyen, John E. Hellenism and 
Hebraism. American Journal of The¬ 
ology, January, 1904, pp. 30-47. 

It is to the Hebrew’s stronger conscious¬ 
ness of God that his chief differences from 
the Greek are ultimately due. 


Beibitz, J. H. The New Point of View 
in Theology. Hibbert Journal, Jan¬ 
uary, 1904, pp. 298-305. 

Moffatt, James. Zoroastrianism and 
Primitive Christianity (concluded). 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1904, pp. 
347 - 59 - 

Severance, A. D. Church History as 
an Aid to Christian Unity. Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra, January, I904,pp. 141-65. 

Jouon, Paul. Le crit^rium de l’in- 
spiration pour les livres du Nouveau 
Testament. Etudes, January 5, 1904, 
pp. 80-91. 

Selinger, Joseph. Why a New Method 
in Apologetic Theology? Ecclesias¬ 
tical Review, January, 1904, pp. 36-45. 

Goodwin, Frank J. The Biblical Doc¬ 
trine of Divine Justice. Homiletic 
Review, January, 1904, pp. 51-56. 

Batiffoi., P. J£sus et l’£glise. Bulle¬ 
tin de literature eccUsiastique, Decem¬ 
ber, 1903-January, 1904, pp. 27-61. 

Thwing, C. F. The Teachings of Christ, 
and the Modern Family. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, January, 1904, pp. 1-46. 

Barton, G. A. Researches of the Ameri¬ 
can School in Palestine. Journal oj 
Biblical Literature, Part II, 1903, 
pp. 163-86. 

Observations made of excavations in the 

Tombs of the Judges and about the Damas¬ 
cus Gate are reported, as well as of an exami¬ 
nation of the supposed inner harbor of 

Joppa. 
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Alfred L. Loomis, M. D., former Proj. Pathology and, 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept, of the University 
of New York. 

Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General ( retired) 
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Nervous System in the University of New York. 
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Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, Prof, of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 

J. T. LeBlanchard, M. t) ., F*rof. of Montreal Clinic. 
SM., SN., V. U. 

James K. Crook, A. M., M. D., Prof. Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 

Jos. Hdlt, M. D., Ex-President of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health, etc. 
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Robert Bartholow, M. D., M. A., LL.D., Prof.Materia 
Medica and General Therapeutics , Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 

James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., LL.D., former Prof, 
of Physiology and Surgery in the Medical Dept, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Va., and Pres, of the National Board of Health. 

Horatio C. Wood, M. D., former Prof, of Materia 

Medica, etc., in the Medical Dept, of the University of Pa. 


Chas. B. Nancrede, M. D., Prof of Surgery, Medical 
Dept, of the University of Michigan. 


Dr. John T. Metcalf, New York, Emeritus Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 

A. Alexander Smith, M. D., Prof, of Practice of Medicine 
^ and Clinical Medicine, Bellevue Medical College, N. Y. 
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REGULAR STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

What is it to be a regular student of the Bible? (i) Such a 
student will be reasonably consistent in devoting himself to this 
To Be a Regular stuc ty J that is, he will set apart regular times and 
Student oe seasons which shall be used for the study of this or 
the Bible that portion of the Bible. But more than this : (2) 
the subject will be taken up from time to time in a regular— 
that is to say, systematic—manner. One can easily conceive 
that a person might give even hours each day to Bible study, 
and at the end of years know little more about the subject than 
at the beginning. There must be some kind of a plan. Even a 
poor plan is better than none. Have you a plan which provides 
for a certain amount of careful work ? Does it include a scheme 
or order of subjects which shall be taken up one after the other, 
each contributing to the other, while the whole when finished 
will form a unit ? (3) There is also involved the use of modern 

helps, such as commentaries, histories, books of travel. Among 
these perhaps the most important is the Revised Version, as 
distinguished from the old version, of the Scriptures. One can 
have only pity for a student of the Bible who wastes his time 
upon the old version when the new version is at hand. This 
does not imply that the new version is perfect, or that something 
better may not yet be expected. It means simply that the regu¬ 
lar student of the Bible will use every help within his reach. 
He may not be able to buy expensive dictionaries and commen¬ 
taries, but he may always buy a copy of the Revised Version. 
(4) I cannot myself conceive a person to be counted as a regu¬ 
lar student of the Bible who does not have a definite purpose in 
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mind while engaged at work. This purpose may be simply 
historical—that is, to inform one’s self in respect to the events 
of ancient history; or literary — that is, to satisfy his soul with 
a study of some of the most beautiful literature in existence. 
The purpose may be archaeological—that is, to acquaint one’s 
self with the customs and manners of the times, whether of 
private life or public life. It is quite evident that the particular 
purpose one has in mind will affect very considerably the char¬ 
acter of the work which he is doing. In no case, however, will 
one be able to count himself a regular student of the Bible who 
has only in mind the purposes just mentioned. In the very 
nature of things, such a purpose as one of these is temporary 
and passing. The purpose which will fill the mind of one who is 
to be a regular student of the Bible will lie deeper. It will be, 
in part, at least, to bring himself into living touch with the lives 
of those who have been raised up, as it were, by some unseen 
power to be the world’s leaders; to get into communion with 
this unseen power itself which has been back of these great 
characters through all history; in other words, to know God . 
This purpose is one which may not be satisfied in a year, or a 
decade. It is one which will occupy the student’s mind as long 
as life continues. 


Are You a 
Regular 
Student of 
the Bible? 


With some such definition as this in mind, will you ask your¬ 
self (whether you are a minister or a layman): “Am I a regu- 
ular student of the Bible?” It is worth while to be 
able to answer the question one way or another, for 
many claim for themselves high rank who really do 
not even dream of the requirements expected of 
those who attain it. The number of regular Bible students 
includes unquestionably many persons of high scholarship; for 
nothing has been more noteworthy in the history of scholarship 
than the high character of the men who have devoted themselves 
to the study of the Bible. But not all scholars working in bibli¬ 
cal lines may claim a place in these ranks. One may set apart 
a regular portion of his time for such work. He may, indeed, 
devote his entire time. If, however, this work is merely of a his¬ 
torical, or literary, or theological character, it does not meet the 
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demands. I have known women, one in particular, whose work 
in the study of the Bible had been limited almost exclusively to 
the sacred page itself, and yet this work was so constant in its 
application, and so deep-seated in its purpose, that the right thus 
to be classified could not be denied. In fact, it is not so much 
the amount of time given, nor the character of the work per¬ 
formed, that will determine the answer to the question proposed. 
It is rather the spirit with which the work is carried on. You 
are a regular student of the Bible if systematically you take up 
its contents, and by the study of them are brought into a higher 
knowledge of spiritual things, and into a more perfect harmony 
with the will of the Eternal. May this result be obtained in any 
other way than by being a regular student of the Bible? I 
answer: Many other things will contribute to the result, but in 
this way it will be attained most truly and most satisfactorily. 
In this way there will be less danger of distraction and failure. 
It will be remembered that this attainment is relative, not abso¬ 
lute ; some reach higher than others. So far as my experience 
goes, those have reached highest in the attainment of this great 
experience who follow the simplest methods. 


But if you are not a regular student of the Bible, why not ? 
Is this not a question worth raising? Let us think of it quite 
candidly. 1. “I am not a regular student of the 
o Bible because my studies lie in another direction— 
philosophy, or science, or those of some profession/* 
But this answer is based upon a misconception of Bible study. 
It is not something which is to be put over against any other 
kind of study. It is, rather, something which is intended to 
develop the spiritual nature, and therefore to supplement other 
lines of study. I care not what department of learning you have 
selected for your special work, the study of the Bible does not 
interfere with it in any particular. By including it, you have 
something which will add greatly to your strength of mind as 
well as of character. The study of the Bible is the study of life, 
and life is something with which every department of learning 
has to do. 
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2. 11 1 am not a regular student of the Bible because, as a 
matter of fact, I am not a student.” You mean that you do not 
have the habits of a student; that your mind does not easily 
adjust itself to methods of student work. This may be true, but 
in this there will be found no legitimate reason for the conten¬ 
tion which you make. History abounds in instances of men and 
women, not students by profession or by nature, who, neverthe¬ 
less, actually became such in a true sense through the use of the 
Scriptures. You are not a professional student; granted. Not 
one person in a thousand is a professional student. Is the value 
of the Bible as a discipline in life to be limited to those who are 
professional students? Such has not been its history. The 
proposition is absurd. 

3. “I am not a regular student of the Bible because my time 
is so fully occupied with other things/’ This is a frank confes¬ 
sion, and, if true, deserves the merit which frankness ought 
always to receive. But is it true? Is it really conceivable that 
a man or woman has lost such control of his own actions that he 
cannot put apart a regular period for something which he him¬ 
self regards as absolutely vital ? It is here that the difficulty 
presents itself. You do not in your heart believe that the regu¬ 
lar study of the Bible is of serious importance; for if you did, 
you could easily find the requisite time. The real question is, 
therefore, a different one. You were not, after all, as candid as 
at first you seemed to be. 

4. “I am not a regular student of the Bible because I am 
afraid.” You have observed that those who have given serious 
thought to Bible study have been led to doubt certain repre¬ 
sentations concerning God’s dealings with man, and certain con¬ 
ceptions of God himself, which had been accepted in childhood. 
You have seen that in the case of some the conception of the 
Bible itself received in earlier life has been greatly modified ; and 
you, wishing to stand still—in other words, wishing to remain 
always a child and to retain the childish notions acquired in 
earlier life—are afraid to go into these questions more deeply. 
Did it ever occur to you that the ideas of a man must be differ¬ 
ent from those of a child, if they are to be worthy of him ? 
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Have you supposed that the conception of God and of his dealings 
with humanity is something so simple that it is worthy only of 
the acceptance of a child ? Are not these the very questions to 
which mankind in all the centuries has devoted itself? Are not 
these problems those which have stimulated the human mind 
and lifted it higher from age to age? Will you then content 
yourself with remaining a child in your thought along these 
lines, while in every other line of thought or work you are ambi¬ 
tious to grow with each recurring year? Did not Jesus himself 
grow in wisdom concerning things divine? The excuse you 
have presented is the expression of a craven soul, a moral 
coward. 

5. “I am not a regular student of the Bible, because as a 
matter of fact, I am not interested in it or in its contents.” This 
is a candid statement, and deserves likewise candid considera¬ 
tion. It is easy to understand that many minds have no particu¬ 
lar interest in the historical; others, no interest in the literary; 
and still others, no interest in the archaeological. And if you 
mean that in these particular kinds of Bible study you have no 
interest, there is little to be said. One has supreme pity for a 
mind devoid of interest in the world's events, in the expression 
of art as it is found in literature, and in life as it has been lived 
in the past; but if one's mind is really indifferent to these things, 
no fault may be found. It remains to be seen, however, that 
this conception of Bible study is a very narrow one. Not to be 
interested in the Bible and its contents means something infinitely 
lower, if judged from the intellectual point of view; and infinitely 
lower, if the moral point of view is to be taken into considera¬ 
tion ; for it really signifies that you, who make this statement, 
have no particular interest in God, or life, or the living of life, or 
death. Even more, it means that you have no interest in any¬ 
thing that may be called high or spiritual. Is this the fact? I 
do not forget that there are many men who make no use of the 
Bible, and are truly indifferent to it, who may not at the same 
time be charged with indifference to higher and spiritual things. 
Are you sure that you are one of this class ? 

In any case you cannot separate yourself from the influence 
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of these sacred books, since it permeates all literature and all 
life. But if the experience of those persons to which reference 
has just been made could be studied closely, it would be found, 
I think, that in other direct ways they had been brought under 
the influence of agencies very similar to those which the Bible 
employs, or that there had been agents through which the Spirit 
had acted independently of the ordinary methods employed. 
History has shown unquestionably that there have lived great 
souls who, in divers ways, have been brought into living touch 
with the unseen power, and that through these other agencies 
Divinity has manifested itself to humanity. The chances, how¬ 
ever, are that you, my reader, belong to ordinary humanity, and 
that it is not for you to put aside with disdain the usual means 
employed for attaining this supreme thing. 

The question then stands: Are you a regular student of the 
Bible? If not, why not? Can you really furnish a dignified, or 
satisfactory, reason for not becoming such a student ? 
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By Clyde W. Votaw, 

The University of Chicago. 

Many efforts have been made by biblical scholars to obtain 
from the ancient records a clear and full description of the Hero- 
dian temple. The latest attempt of this kind is by Professor 
William Sanday, D.D., of the University of Oxford, and Professor 
Paul Waterhouse. The results are published in Professor San- 
day's new book, Sacred Sites of the Gospels . It gives us special 
pleasure to reproduce for the readers of the Biblical World the 
plan of Herod's temple according to this restoration, and a pic¬ 
ture of the temple as they suppose it to have appeared. The 
authors have put much scholarly work upon the subject. 

For the sake of comparison it may be interesting to exhibit 
also a photograph of the model of the Herodian temple which Dr. 
Conrad Schick prepared some years ago, and which is inspected 
by, most visitors to Jerusalem.* As is well known, Dr. Schick 
was more skilled as an architect than learned as an archaeologist, 
and the restoration which he made of the Herodian temple 
therefore lacks the authority which we may well attribute to the 
restoration by Professors Sanday and Waterhouse. The very 
great difference between the two conceptions of the temple will 
appear with a glance at the pictures. 

The reader may perhaps wish to investigate the subject some¬ 
what more fully for himself after seeing these attempts at resto¬ 
ration. The two literary sources of information upon which 
these reproductions are made are the accounts which Josephus 
gives of the temple in Antiquities , XV, 2, with Wars of the Jews, 
V, 5, and the Mishna tract Middoth . Josephus and the Mishna 
both furnish detailed measurements, together with the arrange- 

z It is reported that Dr. Schick's models are soon to be upon exhibition in 
America, at the Harvard University Oriental Museum, Cambridge, Mass. Later 
they may be exhibited in other cities. 
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ments of the temple interior and the general appearance. 
Josephus’s two accounts are often at striking variance with each 
other, and Middoth has its peculiarities also. It is these varia¬ 
tions in part that make it so difficult to tell just how the temple 
was constructed. 9 

The Herodian temple was, as we well know, the chief figure of 
the city of Jerusalem as Jesus knew it. It was the finest of the 
three temples which the Jewish nation had possessed. Solomon’s 
temple had been splendid for its time, and its renown had lasted 
for centuries; but the temple restored after the exile was from the 
first a disappointment to its worshipers. It remained for Herod 
the Great, who secured the erection of so many magnificent 
buildings in Jerusalem and other localities in Palestine, to make 
a temple that in size and splendor surpassed everything before it, 
and became the cynosure and pride of the Jewish nation. 3 It is 
certainly to be regretted that no model or sculpture of any kind 
(yet discovered) has preserved to us a picture of this magnificent 
structure. 

The New Testament makes frequent allusions to the temple, 
and to several features of it (such as Solomon’s Porch, the 
Beautiful Gate, the altar, the sanctuary, the veil, the Holy Place, 
the Holy of Holies, etc.), 4 but no idea is conveyed by the bib¬ 
lical records as to the dimensions, locations, special features, 
or general appearance. 

There is no question that the Herodian temple stood upon the 
site now occupied by the Mosque of Omar—properly Kubbet 

•See also Benzinger, art. “Temple,” in Encyclopedia Biblica; Davies, art. 
“Temple,” and Conder, art. “Jerusalem,” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; and 
other literature indicated in connection with these articles. An English translation 
of Middoth may be found in Barclay, The Talmud , pp. 255 ff. 

3 Herod began the construction of the temple in the year 20-19 B. C. ( cf '. John 
2:20) and it was practically completed in a year and a half; some later work was put 
upon it, however, even down to the time of the procurator Albinus (62-64 A. D.). 

4 Reference may be made to Matt. 12:15; 21:12 ; 24:1 (the temple); John 10:23; 
Acts 3:11; 5 :12 (Solomon’s Porch); Acts 3 :10 (the Beautiful Gate); Matt. 5 :23; 
23 :18; Luke 1: 11 (the altar); Matt. 23:16, 21 ; 26; 61; Luke I :g t 21; Heb. 9 :1 (the 
sanctuary— rabf, not lepbp ); Heb. 9:2, 8 (the Holy Place); Matt. 27:51; Mark 15:38; 
Heb. 6:19; 9:3 (the veil); Heb. 9:3 (the Holy of Holies). See the extended allusion 
to the furniture of the sanctuary and to the priestly service in Heb. 9:1-10. 
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( Vide Middoth , chaps, i and ii; Joseph., B. /.,V, ▼, 3.) 


ALPHABETICAL REFERENCES TO THE PLAN. 

A x. The Gate-House Nitzus. 

A a. The Gate-House of the Offering. 

A 3. The Gate-House Moked. 

A 4. The Gate-House of Jochaoia (?). 

A 5. The Gate-House of Flaming. 

A 6. The Gate-House of Offering. 

A 7. The Water Gate-House. 

A 8. The Gate-House of the Firstborn (?). 

A 9. The Beautiful or Nicanor Gate {Mid,, ii, 3; Joseph., B. V, ▼, 3). 

A xo. The Gate of the Women’s Court (?). 

Not*. —The thirteen circular objects ranged on either side of the Women’s Court in front of the 
columns are the trumpet-mouthed money-boxes for receipt of alms. 

B x. The Gate Tadi {Mid., i, 3, and ii, 3), with a subway to the House Moked. 

B a. Probable position of the Shushan Gate {Mid., i, 3), being the position of the still existing Golden 
Gate. 

B 3, 4. Two Huldah Gates {Mid., i, 3), from which, being at a low level, staircases led up to the Court 
of the Gentiles underneath the Royal Porch. 

B 5. A gate with descending steps (Joseph., Ant., XV, ii, 5). 

B 6. A gate with a bridge (Joseph., ibid.). 

B 7, 8. Two gates to conduct to the commercial suburb (Joseph., ibid.). 

C. A conjectural portico with steps forming the entrance to the bridges or causeways leading to the 
fortress Antonia. This portico is the probable scene of Paul's speech (Acts ax: 40). 

D x. The Chamber of Lepers. D a. The Chamber of Wood. D 3. The Chamber of Oil. D 4. The 
Chamber of Nazirites. All these were roofless {Mid., ii, 5). 

E. The Holy of Holies. 

F. The Sanctuary, containing the Candlestick, the Table of Shewbread, and the Altar of Incense 
(Joseph., B. /., V, v, 4). 

G. The Porch, and the House of the Instruments of Slaughter {Mid., iv, 7). 

H. The Slaughter-House {Mid,, iii, 5). 

IJ K The Chamber of Salt, the Chamber of Parva, and the Chamber of Washers {Mid., v, 3). 

LM N The Chamber of Wood, the Chamber of Captivity, and the Chamber of the High-Priest (?) {Mid., 
v, 4 )* 

O. The Place for the Tread of the Priests. } .... . 

P. The Place for the Tread of the Feet of Israel. i ( ' V * x) * 

Q. Chel—a passageway or terrace {Mid., ii, 3, and Joseph., B. J., V, v, 2). 

R. The wall or partition, Soreg {Mid., ii, 3, and Joseph., B. J., V, v, a). 

S. Fifteen steps of semicircular form {Mid., ii, 5). The platform west of the steps is conjectural, but 
the outline of the present upper platform makes its existence more than probable. 

T. Conjectural position of the council-chamber where the Sanhedrin met. Josephus favors some such 
position. The Talmud assigns the meetings to the Chamber of Hewn Stone (Gazith), which Mid- 
doth would place in the same block with L M N. 

Not*. —The smallness of the scale has rendered impossible the delineation of the full number of 
steps in each staircase. The Chel should be xa {Mid.) or 14 (Joseph.) steps above the southern Court of 
the Gentiles, and the steps of the Holy House are xa {Mid., iii, 6). 


es-Sakhra t or “Dome of the Rock” (see the frontispiece of this 
number). This ancient Mohammedan shrine stands directly over 
the exposed rock-summit of Mount Moriah, as the three previous 
Jewish temples and the Christian church of Justinian had done. 
The area of the Herodian temple was approximately the same as 
that now inclosed and called the Har 4 m esh-Sherif. The present 
walls are on the north side 1,042 feet long, on the west side 1,601 
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feet, on the south side 922 feet, on the east side 1,042 feet, com¬ 
prising an area of about 35 acres. It seems likely, however, that 
the Herodian temple inclosure did not extend quite so far to the 
north, but was of a roughly rectangular shape, about one thou¬ 
sand feet square. The platform which served as the ground 
plan of the temple was then, as now, in large part artificially 
constructed. The top of the hill originally sloped in all direc¬ 
tions from the summit, with varying grades, so that the level 
area just indicated was obtained by building the walls up from 
below and filling in the depressions; or still more elaborately on 
the side toward the south by building a magnificent system of 
substructural arches (commonly called, from Moslem tradition, 
“Solomon’s Stables”) to support the level platform. The whole 
area was paved with stone. 

The walls around the temple area on the west, south, and east 
sides are in their lower courses to be regarded as of Herodian 
construction. The stones are massive, and are smoothly drafted 
after the character of Greek masonry. Probably none of the 
original wall appears along the north side of the inclosure. 

Josephus says (Wars, I, xxi, 1) that Herod doubled the area 
which the previous temple had occupied. That is, the width 
remained the same, while the length of the site was doubled 
north and south. 

The fortress of Antonia was built by Herod to the northwest 
of the temple inclosure, and it is likely that a connecting bridge 
was thrown from the fortress to the temple wall, with stairs 
descending into the area. The rock on which this fortress stood 
rises 30 feet above the temple platform and extended 140 feet 
north and south by 350 feet east and west. 

The entrances to the Herodian temple area were: (1) two 
gates upon the south side (Huldah Gates, Mid., i, 3); these were 
certainly built by Herod, and the west one remains in its origi¬ 
nal condition, while the east one was altered at a later time 
into a triple gate. (2) On the east there was one gate (the 
Shushan Gate), which in all probability occupied about the site 
of the present “Golden Gate,” this belonging to the seventh 
century A. D. (3) There was also one gate on the north (the 
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THE HEROD 1 AN TEMPLE, ACCORDING TO DR. CONRAD SCHICK, 
x. Southeast corner of temple area, built up with substructure! arches, a. Triple gate. 3. Double gate. 4. Millo. 5, 6. Exterior buildings 
(for the use of the priests?). 7. Royal Porch. 8. Court of the Gentiles. 9. Soreg*. xo. Chel. xx. Solomon's Porch, xs. The Beautiful Gate. 
13. The Nicanor Gate. 14. Court of the Women. 15. The Sanctuary. x6. Meeting-place of the Sanhedrin. 17. Fortress of Antonia. x8. An 
exterior court. 19. The Shushan Gate. 
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Tadi Gate). (4) The chief entrances were upon the west. 
Josephus says there were four of them, while Middoth says there 
was but one (Kiponus). There exists some uncertainty, but 
Josephus is perhaps to be followed rather than the Talmud. The 
location, names, and identification of these four gates are also dis¬ 
puted points. The one farthest north is now closed. The one 
next south of it seems to have had a causeway connecting it 
with the other side of the Tyropceon valley. The third gate to 
the south was subterranean, a passage-way leading up to it from 
the steeper valley at that point. The western entrance nearest 
to the south corner was an elaborate one, approached by a high 
and magnificent viaduct thrown across the Tyropceon gorge at 
this point, and connecting with the palace of Herod on Mount 
Zion. 

Without entering into the detailed measurements and arrange¬ 
ments of the interior of the temple inclosure, it will be readily 
recalled that the Court of the Gentiles 5 was a wide square sur¬ 
rounding on all sides the inner inclosed portion of the temple. 
Splendid colonnaded porticoes, roofed over for the protection of 
the people against the weather, were built around the court next 
the exterior wall of the temple platform. The Stoa Basilica, or 
Royal Porch, along the south side, was the most beautiful; it 
was built of white marble Corinthian columns, in four rows. The 
inner two rows were twice as high as the outer rows, and the 
aisle between them was broad, making a magnificent covered 
promenade. The inner court of the temple, which only Jews 
might enter, stood in the north central portion of the whole 
inclosure, and occupied a platform nearly thirty feet higher than 
the Court of the Gentiles. A low wall, known as the Soreg, 
inclosed this sacred area; an intervening narrow platform, called 
the Chel, separated the wall from the inner court. 6 At intervals 

s This is a late name for the outer court, not found in the New Testament, 
Josephus, or the Middoth. 

6 A splendid flight of fourteen steps led from the Court of the Gentiles up to the 
Chel platform. From the Chel a flight of five steps led to the magnificent gateway into 
the eastern portion of the inner court. This entrance is probably the Nicanor Gate 
{Middoth I, 3), the “ Beautiful Gate ” of the New Testament. (Acts 3:2), as Josephus 
shows; although Middoth (I, 4) places this between the men’s and the women’s courts 
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upon this wall might have been seen inscribed tablets stating in 
Greek or Latin that under penalty of death gentiles were for¬ 
bidden to enter within the Jewish precincts of the temple ( cf 
Acts 21:26 ff.). One of these tablets was discovered in 1871 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau. A photograph of this tablet, which 
is now in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, is 
reproduced here, with the original Greek and a translation. 



A TABLET OF WARNING FROM THE TEMPLE OF HEROD. 

MH0ENA A A AOTENHEISIIO 
PEYE20A1ENTO2TOYIIE 
PITOIEPONTPYOAKTOYKAI 
HEPIB0A0Y02AANAH 
O0HE AYTQIAITI02E2 
TAIAIATOEH A KOAOY 
0EIN0AN ATON. 

M^tfcVa dAAoy cvrj £i<rirop£v£<r$ai Iyt os tov ir£pl to Upov rpv<f>aKTov *ai 
v£pifio\ov. os 8 ’ iavrw airtos ccrrat 81 a to €$aKo\ov$£iv Savarov. 

Let no Gentile enter inside of the barrier and the fence around the 
sanctuary. Anyone trespassing will bring death upon himself as a penalty. 

in the interior. With Josephus agree Benzinger, Davies, Schiirer, Gratz, Spiess, 
Nowack; with the Mishna, Biichler and Sanday-Waterhouse. The gate was tower- 
like in construction, some eighty-four feet high and sixty feet broad ; it had a dazzling 
appearance, being covered with Corinthian brass. 
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This inner court was perhaps three hundred feet north and 
south, by six hundred feet east and west. It was divided into 
three main parts: (i) the Court of the Women farthest east, 
with steps leading into (2) the Court of the Men; and then (3) 
the inclosure occupied only by the priests, with the altar of 
burnt-offering in the foreground, standing directly over the bare 
rock-summit of the hill, and the sanctuary behind this to the 
west. The walls of the inner court rose high, and on the inner 
side there were porticoes and chambers all the way around. 
These were for various uses of people and priests. There were 
nine gates through these walls, leading to the Chel; four of these 
gates were on the north and four on the south; the chief one 
(see Note 6) was on the east, while the west wall was solid. 

The inner temple, or sanctuary, stood on a raised platform in 
the Court of the Priests, approached by a flight of twelve steps. 
It was probably of the same shape and size as that constructed 
by Solomon. Facing the east, it towered aloft, and made a most 
impressive appearance as the crown of the whole great sacred 
inclosure. The sanctuary contained a magnificent entrance hall, 
and the two rooms designated “the Holy Place” and “the Holy 
of Holies,” separated from each other by a heavy tapestry curtain 
or curtains. 7 The entrance to the sanctuary was a porch one 
hundred and fifty feet high, one hundred and fifty feet broad, 
and thirty feet deep. It had no doors, but a gateway one hun¬ 
dred and five feet high and thirty feet broad. Great double 
doors led into the next chamber of the sanctuary, and probably 
a massive, elegant curtain hung before them. This chamber, 
known as the Holy Place (Heb. 9:2, 8), was thirty by sixty feet 
in size. It contained the altar of incense in the middle, with 
the table of shewbread to the north, and the seven-branched 
golden candlestick to the south. Only officiating priests might 
enter this room. The Holy of Holies, entered only through the 

7 The New Testament speaks of “the veil,” as of a single curtain (Matt. 15:38 ; 
Heb. 6:19; 9 :3); but the Mishna ( Yoma y V, 1) speaks of two curtains, eighteen inches 
apart, the outer one loose on the south side, the inner one loose on the north side — 
an arrangement which permitted the high priest to enter the Holy of the Holies with¬ 
out exposing that chamber to the view of others. 
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curtain or curtains described (see Note 7), was thirty feet square, 
perfectly dark, and contained absolutely nothing. This was the 
most sacred place, the earthly locality of God. Into it no one 
but the high priest entered, and he but once a year, on the great 
Day of Atonement, to mediate between God and men for the 
forgiveness of their sins. 



THE MOSQUE OF OMAR (SEVENTH CENTURY A. D.) 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS, 
AS REVEALED IN JESUS 1 BEATITUDES. 1 


By President Henry Churchii.l King, D.D., 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

What are the basic qualities in life? That is, what are the 
qualities essential to character, to happiness, and to influence? 
The question is absolutely vital. Has a precise and command¬ 
ing answer ever been given? 

The Beatitudes of Christ, I suppose, are intended to give just 
such an answer. In them the supreme artist in living, facing the 
whole problem of life for all men, distinctly challenges the rul¬ 
ing conceptions of his time, and definitely points out the qualities 
of character that must mark the citizen of the coming civilization 
of brotherly men; and declares that these qualities are at the 
same time the supreme conditions of happiness, and that they 
contain as well the secret of all powerful influence for good. 

These, then, Christ seems to say, are the basic qualities of 
character: teachable, penitent, self-controlled, genuinely earnest 
in the pursuit of the highest, sympathetic with men, reverent 
toward men, promoting love among men, sacrificing for men. 
Without attempting to discuss these qualities in character, let us 
notice simply that just these same qualities, Christ believes, are 
the supreme conditions of happiness as well. Indeed, as the 
repeated “blessed” implies, he seems to have had this thought first 
of all in mind. He faced, as does every man, a code of the 
world, that runs much like this: 

Happy are the proud, for theirs is this world. 

Happy are the unscrupulous, for they shall need no comfort. 

Happy are those who claim everything, for they shall possess the earth. 

Happy are those who hold back from no sin, for they shall drain pleas¬ 
ure’s cups. 

‘A sermon delivered in the chapel of the University of Chicago, on Sunday, Jan¬ 
uary 17, 1904. 
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Happy are tyrants, for they need no mercy. 

Happy are they to whose lust no bound can be put, for they shall see 
many harlots. 

Happy are they who can stir anger unhindered, whose ambition is 
unchecked, for they shall be as gods. 

Happy are they who have never sacrificed, for theirs is all the world. 

And over against these judgments of the world Christ sets 
his own, in which he deliberately challenges and reverses every 
statement of this world’s code. And the blessing—the happi¬ 
ness—that he promises, in each case grows inevitably out of the 
quality named. And it is just this inevitable connection that we 
are specially to consider. 

He promises the highest good—the kingdom of God—to the 
humble, not to the proud. For no good can be finally withheld 
from the teachable, since he possesses the prime condition of 
growth, and no limits can be set to his attainment. The grow¬ 
ing life is the life of continuous youth and of continuous joy. 
The humble is open to the best that either God or man can give. 
Of course, then, potentially the kingdom of heaven is already his, 
as Christ says. What source of happiness is more fundamental 
than this possibility of endless progress? And how certainly is 
its great condition this single moral quality of teachableness! 

So, too, Christ is confident that it is not the unscrupulous and 
the conscienceless to whom can come any final comfort. To lose 
sensitiveness of conscience is to lose, at the same time, that sen¬ 
sitiveness to personal relations which is the inevitable condition 
of all the finest and highest happiness. It shuts one out invio¬ 
lably from the best joys of the two greatest sources of happiness 
—work and friendship. Christ knows that men are made on too 
large a plan to be really satisfied with an impenitent life. They 
are made for personal relations, made for love, made for work 
that is service ; and the soul that has no sorrow for its sins against 
love is shut out by flaming swords from any true paradise. The 
penitent alone shall be really comforted—comforted with the 
only true comfort of the assurance of steady progress into that 
character whose lack they mourn. The conscienceless man must 
live the life of a being continually baffled of the end for which it 
was made. The penitent spirit, the sensitive conscience, is an 
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indispensable condition of the finest joys that the life of man 
affords. 

To the meek, Christ promises that they shall inherit the earth ; 
that is, I suppose, that they shall really get the most out of life 
now and here. He commends the quality as the one royal road 
to the best enjoyment of life, even as it passes. And this for 
several reasons. In the first place, because humility and peni¬ 
tence, the implications of meekness, and the spirit that refuses to 
make extravagant claims for self, themselves remove the chief 
sources of unrest and discontent; for, as Drummond says, 
“wounded vanity, disappointed hopes, unsatisfied selfishness, 
these are the old, vulgar, universal sources of man’s unrest.” 
Now, these sources the spirit of meekness attacks at the root, and, 
therefore, tends naturally to give one some real opportunity for 
peace and joy. Moreover, the spirit of meekness with its 
implied humility, because it carries with it a modest estimate of 
self, escapes the feeling of being constantly slighted and offended. 
As it does not feel that everything is due to it, so it is content 
and cheerful where pride and assumption would be only miser¬ 
able. And such a spirit gets far more out of life. Reducing our 
pretensions is good counsel for cheerfulness. We may learn to 
be content. 

And, as modest and free from the envious spirit, the meek are 
able also to enter into the joy of others, and so to share in a very 
real sense in all joy. They own the world. 

The spirit of meekness, too, has a natural effect on others. 
In the case of those who claim everything for themselves, others 
naturally oppose; but one gives gladly to the meek. They 
readily secure the good-will of all, and so come easily and natu¬ 
rally into the best of life. 

Moreover, as self-control, even under provocation, meekness 
has a very real contribution to make to the enjoyment of life. 
He rules all who rules himself. He has himself always in hand, 
and therefore loses no opportunity ; he can continually sacrifice the 
lower to the higher, the temporary to the permanent, and so find 
life meaning ever more and more to him. The largest inherit¬ 
ance cannot help being his. The best things in life are always 
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only for the self-controlled. There is no possibility of the 
highest attainment anywhere along any line without self-control. 

And, once more, meekness gets the most out of life in still 
another sense. It inevitably deepens the inner life of the man 
himself. Holding one’s self perpetually at one’s highest, in one’s 
strongest mood, carries sure results in the self in a steady deep¬ 
ening of the significance of life. You cannot get the most out of 
pleasure, even on the sense-plane, without self-mastery at the 
moment. Surely the meek shall inherit the earth. They get 
the most out of life even now and here. Here, doubtless, is a 
fundamental condition of happiness. 

Those that hunger and thirst after righteousness Christ pro¬ 
nounces blessed because they shall be filled—filled with that for 
which they hunger—genuine righteousness. They shall share 
the character and so the life, of God. Christ evidently counts 
God’s life as a life of highest blessedness as well as of character; 
and he cannot conceive how anyone can come, therefore, into 
the highest blessedness without coming at the same time into 
character. The promise of the new kingdom, then, is not merely 
some substitute for righteousness, some makeshift for it, some 
simply treating a man as if he were righteous, but by the divine 
coworking, the making of him righteous. The insatiable thirst 
for character shall be quenched. He who has this eager, positive 
desire cannot be satisfied without real character. Not what men 
think him, but what he is, troubles him. Is it intolerable to you 
that you should be proud, impenitent, contemptuous, censorious, 
without self-control, false, impure, and unloving? Is your deep¬ 
est ambition the ambition for righteousness ? God will not fail 
you. You shall be filled. It is the deadliest of all revelations 
of character, on the other hand, that one does not care for the 
best. And that means that he has definitely given up the high¬ 
est end for which he was made; he has strayed from his orbit; 
he is fundamentally out of harmony with the aims of the universe 
in which he is; he is at ceaseless war with God’s own purpose of 
love. He has, therefore, made any deep and abiding happiness 
impossible. The deepest condition of happiness is the eager, 
persistent pursuit of character. 
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And the merciful shall obtain mercy — of God and of men. 
“With what measure you measure, it shall be measured unto 
you.” It is the unjust and the unmerciful that provoke retalia¬ 
tion. The very bearing of the hard man calls out hardness. He 
does not even know how to make a gracious appeal for sympathy. 
We speak literally of such a one when we say: “He does not 
appeal to me.” Gn the' other hand the habitual mood and 
manner of the sympathetic win; they get mercy. He who has 
habitually entered with real sympathy into the life of others will 
not be left alone at the end. One may be admired, envied, 
deferred to, feared; but if he has been unmerciful, his doom is 
coming; even by men he will be left in the dreadful loneliness of 
the selfish life. He will seek for mercy and not find it. He has 
cut the bonds that bind him to men. He abides alone. Brilliant, 
selfish, hard, scheming men get their reward even here. They 
have made impossible the best gifts of friendship—the surest 
source of happiness. 

And the unmerciful spirit works an even greater damage to 
the inner man. The fundamentally unmerciful are scarcely able 
to understand, to believe in, or to receive mercy, even of God. 
“Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy”—of 
men, of God. 

It is a practically universal law: men tend to respond in like 
coin to what you bring—mercy with mercy, frankness with 
frankness, deceit with deceit, distrust with distrust, insistence on 
legal rights with the same. 

Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own : 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 

And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 

And the blessing of mercy has a yet deeper root. Man is 
made for personal relations. When he refuses that sympathy 
without which personal relations can never deepen, he shuts the 
door upon happiness. He cannot be happy in hard lack of 
sympathy. Mercy is a prime condition of happiness. 
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The blessing of the pure in heart is the vision of God. And 
to see God, Christ is sure, means great joy. Our highest joy is 
always joy in personal life; and the more rich and significant the 
personality, the greater the gift to life which the revelation of 
that personality has to make. •He who gets the vision of the 
riches of the life of God has, therefore, unfathomable resources 
of joy. And just this, Christ insists, is the happiness of the pure 
in heart. 

It is no random promise which Christ so makes. The con¬ 
nection between the quality and the promised blessing is close 
and inevitable. Reverence for the person against strong passion 
naturally leads to the higher reverence to which God reveals 
himself. For all reverence is really of a piece; since to see and 
recognize God in men ought naturally to give power to see God 
in himself. To be pure in heart, therefore, is to see God. 

Christ’s fundamental teaching of the fatherhood of God 
brings us to the same result. For this means that God desires 
to reveal himself as fully as possible to men, and waits only for 
the capacity of vision in men. But the completest and deepest 
revelation of personality, human or divine, can be made only to 
the reverent. You do not reveal your best and holiest to the 
profane, to the scornful, to the heedless, to the irreverent. If 
you tried to do so he could not receive it. The real meaning of 
the revelation lies quite beyond him. To the reverent, then, 
shall be peculiarly given the vision of God. And reverence is 
found at its highest only in the pure in heart. “The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 

Would you see God? Men have talked much of the “beatific 
vision,” and have had many counsels for attaining seraphic 
experiences and visions of God. Christ seems to say: “The 
way is nigh thee, at thy very hand.” Say not: “Who shall 
ascend into heaven, or descend into the deep?” Only be pure; 
recognize the child of God in every soul, and treat him accord¬ 
ingly, not as a thing, but as a person. What nearness to God in 
such a victory! “You shall see me,” Christ seems to say; “right 
there you shall find me.” “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me;” “he that 
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receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” How quickly and 
inevitably a little impurity clouds our vision of God! Reverence 
is our window manward, Godward; impurity clouds it. This is, 
then, no chance connection. God reveals himself to the reverent 
soul and most of all to the soul that is reverent throughout and 
under the severest pressure. Be right with men and you 
shall find God. “Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God.” 

To the peace-maker Christ promises the happiness of the 
children of God. Naturally so; for the work of promoting 
peace and love among men is the very work of God himself. 
Those who enter pre-eminently into that work share God’s own 
joy of giving, and not merely receiving; they enter as sons into 
the work and joy of the Father. Surely, they shall be, and be 
called, sons of God. Steadily there shall deepen for them the 
sense of their kinship with God, the high meaning of this high¬ 
est personal relation. As they enter more and more into God’s 
loving purpose for men, their own sense of his love shall 
strengthen and the joy of the full consciousness of sonship be 
theirs. And they shall have the added joy that men will increas¬ 
ingly recognize their spirit and call them children of God. The 
unselfish, peace-making life shall not be permanently misunder¬ 
stood. 

And Christ is not afraid to face, even from the point of view 
of happiness, the quality called for in the last beatitude. In 
unfaltering tones he says: “Blessed are they who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
He knows that men are made for love and for high action—for 
heroic service; and they cannot be really satisfied with less. 
Unhesitatingly, therefore, he appeals to the experience of the 
prophets, and he rings out to men the challenge of his own heroic 
call—to take up the cross and follow him. “Ye shall indeed 
drink of the cup that I drink of.” And, like him, his disciples 
must be able to “take the cup and give thanks.” Blinding him¬ 
self in no way to the sins of men, no religious teacher ever 
believed so much in the essential possibilities and glory of men. 
He calls to courageous self-sacrifice, and yet expects loyal, 
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enthusiastic following. He knows, as Hinton puts it, that “all 
pains may be summed up in sacrifice, and sacrifice is the instru¬ 
ment of joy.” As George Eliot says : 

We can indeed only have the highest happiness, such as goes with 
being a great man, by having wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest of 
the world as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often brings so 
much pain with it that we can only tell it from pain by its being what we 
should choose above everything. 

This is only part of that great paradox of life which Christ so 
plainly saw. He who would save his life must lose it. “ Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone.” 

No wonder that Christ promises to this courageous, suffering, 
self-sacrificing love the kingdom of heaven — not merely poten¬ 
tially, as to the humble, but actually. Joyful, self-sacrificing 
love has the kingdom, already possesses it in its own heart. 
Love is the supreme gift and includes all else. It is life at its 
highest, God's own life, “the life that is life indeed.” It never 
fails. 

This is the one eternal thing. To such Christ must say: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” The best, the eter¬ 
nal best, belongs to love—is love. “Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness* sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” They share, as no others can, the full inner depth of 
the very meaning of the life and joy of God. 

In all this, Christ does not play with the problem of human 
happiness. He loves men; and he loves them too much to wish 
to cheat them with husks. He knows well that he who would 
make men deeply and permanently happy cannot stop on the sur¬ 
face, as most pleasure-seekers and pleasure-makers do, but must 
pierce deeply to the heart of man’s being, must see how great he is, 
and satisfy the greatest in him. The conditions of happiness, 
therefore, which he prescribes, are fundamental and thorough¬ 
going. Here, in the Beatitudes, are the great conditions of the 
happiness of life. These qualities are the inevitable conditions 
of growth, and of the highest work and friendship; and these 
alone insure happiness. 
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THE CODE OF MOSES AND THE CODE OF 
HAMMURABI. 


By George S. Duncan, Ph.D., 

Berlin, Germany. 

The spade has brought to light many important finds during 
the past half-century. Few surpass in interest and importance 
the law-book of Hammurabi. It was discovered in Susa, the 
capital of Elam, by the French explorers de Morgan and Scheil, 
while excavating during the months of December, 1901, and 
January, 1902. It has now been edited by Scheil 1 in a handsome 
volume, with a translation in French, a transcription of the cunei¬ 
form text, and a photograph of the inscription. Hammurabi 
was the sixth king 9 of the first Babylonian dynasty. He ruled 
about 2250 B. C. and was the first king of a united Babylo¬ 
nia. He was, indeed, the real founder of Babylon and the 
Babylonian empire. Hammurabi was not only a great warrior, but 
also a distinguished statesman, who did much for the internal 
improvements of the land, as his inscriptions^how. His interest 
in literature is seen by his preserving in Babylon the best prod¬ 
ucts of the old Sumerian culture. His capital became a home of 
scholars whose influence was far-reaching. Indeed, we may call 
Hammurabi's reign the Augustan age of Babylonian literature. 
He showed a deep interest in the religious welfare of his empire 
by repairing old temples and building many new ones, by caring 
for the statues of the gods, and by regulating the revenues of 
the sanctuaries. Hammurabi must be considered one of the great 
rulers of the world. The epithets which he attributes to him¬ 
self in the prologue and epilogue of the code seem to be well 

1 Scheil, Textes llamites-slmitiques, Vol. IV. German translation by Hugo 
Winckler; English, by C. H. W. Johns, and just now by Robert Francis Harper. 

* Goods peed, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians; Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

3 Jensen, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , Vol. Ill; King, The Letters and Inscrip¬ 
tions of Hammurabi. 
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deserved : “ the weal-bringing shepherd whose scepter is upright,” 
“the good shadow spread over his city,” “one who is like a father 
to his subjects.” 

The old law-book was found on the acropolis at Susa, more 
than two hundred miles southeast of Babylon. It originally 
stood in the temple of the sun-god Shamash at Sippar, on the 
Euphrates northwest of Babylon. It was probably carried away 
by some Elamite conqueror and deposited in his capital at Susa 
as a trophy of his victory over Babylon. The laws are inscribed 
on a diorite stele about eight feet high. The upper part contains 
a picture in relief of the sun-god Shamash in the act of giving 
the laws to the king, who stands in a reverent attitude. Then 
follow the laws, covering both sides of the stone slab. Part of 
them have been erased by the Elamite conqueror, but probably 
nine-tenths remain, numbering nearly two hundred and fifty pro¬ 
visions. All are very legible. The character used is the old 
Babylonian cuneiform, which differs a good deal from that 
employed by the later kings of Assyria and Babylonia in their 
inscriptions. The laws in the code are undoubtedly much older 
than Hammurabi’s time. They express the decisions of the 
judges on the various cases coming before them in the course of 
centuries. It is the great merit of Hammurabi to have collected 
the most important of these decisions, and to have had them 
inscribed on the slab found in Susa. Probably copies were set 
up in various parts of his empire so as to facilitate the rendering 
of justice. Indeed, the code expressly says that a copy was set 
up in the temple Esagila, in Babylon. All translations must at 
first be in some degree tentative, for the laws contain certain 
phrases and expressions not fully understood, but which future 
study will illumine. 

The code covers a great variety of topics, as the following 
brief analysis will show: 1-5, concerning unprovable accusations ; 
6-14, theft; 15-20, assisting the flight of slaves ; 21-25, burglary 
and robbery; 26-41, the conditions of substitution in war time 
and the regulations about royal property held by soldiers; 42- 
52, difficulties arising in renting out farm land ; 53-58, the liabil¬ 
ity of a farmer who neglects his water dams, and of a shepherd 
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who allows his flock to pasture on the field of another ; 59, unlaw¬ 
fully cutting down trees ; 60-65, the cultivation of leased land 
(here follows a blank made by chiseling out part of the laws); 
100-107, the relations of a commission merchant to a wholesale 
merchant; 108-11, the business of a woman who keeps a tavern ; 
112, the embezzlement of intrusted goods; 113, the illegal method 
of a creditor seeking payment; 114-19, concerning liability; 
120-26, the loss of a deposit; 127-36, matrimonial laws; 137- 
43, the ejection of a wife and divorce; 144-49, difficulties arising 
in the household from concubines ; 150-52, the marriage dowry ; 
153, crime of a woman who for the sake of another murders her 
husband; 154-58, incestuous unions ; 159-61, breach of prom¬ 
ise ; 162-64, apportionment of dowry after death of wife; 165-77, 
the inheritance of sons in polygamous relations; 178-82, the 
inheritance of priestesses; 183, 184, treatment of daughters of 
concubines; 185-94, the law of foster and adopted children; 
195-214, offenses against limb and life; 215-25, successful and 
unsuccessful operations of doctors and veterinary surgeons; 226, 
227, the sign of a slave unlawfully imprinted; 228-33, the lia¬ 
bility of a negligent builder; 234-40, the rights and duties of a 
shipbuilder and a sailor; 241-52, the service of rented animals, 
and the injury which they cause or suffer ; 253-77, the rights and 
duties of workmen; 277-82, the selling of slaves. 

The code is a body of criminal and civil law, but the civil pre¬ 
ponderates. In general, the laws touching a certain subject are 
grouped together and are closely related. The various provi¬ 
sions give a vivid insight into the commercial, social, domestic, 
and moral life of the period. The regulations respecting com¬ 
pensation, the amounts paid for various kinds of renting, the 
wages for different classes of servants, the fees paid to physicians 
and veterinary surgeons, show a very high civilization. The laws 
pertaining to marriage tend to enforce monogamy. There were 
laws securing humanity toward slaves and the creatures below 
man. The punishments include drowning, burning, cutting off 
the tongue, ear, and hands, flogging, branding, banishment, and 
expulsion from home, as well as various kinds of fines. These 
are severe, but are meant to be strong measures against the various 
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crimes. With the exception of professional lawyers, we find all 
the machinery of a modern law court, including judges, witnesses, 
and evidence. Probably each person pleaded his own case. 
Every effort seems to have been made to obtain justice. Very 
strong measures were taken against judges who were bribed to 
give a decision. The code of Hammurabi compares most favor¬ 
ably with the legal systems of Greece and Rome. It is by far 
the most important document yet found in revealing the high 
civilization existing in Babylonia as early as 2250 B. C.—almost 
a thousand years before the time of Moses. The code continued 
in force down to the latest period, for in the museums of Berlin 
and London there are tablets from the time of Nabonidus, 538 
B. C., which contain some of these same laws. 

What makes the code of Hammurabi of unusual interest is its 
relation to the Old Testament. The most cursory reader cannot 
fail to see many resemblances and similarities. The king, Ham¬ 
murabi, who had the laws codified, is no other than Amraphel, 4 
mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. This gives us 
a date for Abraham about 2250 B. C. This is probably the first 
date in the Old Testament that can be fixed with approximate 
certainty. The original home of Abraham was Ur of the Chaldees, 
southwest of Babylon, on the right bank of the Euphrates. This 
city, sacred to the moon-god Sin, is mentioned in the code of 
Hammurabi, “who makes Ur rich.” The king had evidently 
done much for Ur to make it prosperous. Other inscriptions of 
Hammurabi prove that Susa, the capital of Elam, was originally 
a Babylonian city and governed by satraps from Babylon. There 
was probably a large Semitic population in it which spoke a 
Semitic tongue, namely Babylonian. Only later, when Babylon 
declined, was Susa ruled by non-Semitic princes. This explains 
why, in Gen. 10: 22, Elam is called a son of Shem. 

Some of the sections in the Hammurabi code consist of groups 
of five laws, pentads, and of ten laws, decads; cf. 1-5, 21-25, 
154-58, 178-82, 278-82, 127-36, 195-204. This raises the inter¬ 
esting question whether or not in old Babylonia the laws were 

4 So Schrader, Sayce, Hommel, Winckler, Delitzsch, Lehmann, Driver, and most 
scholars. 
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not originally grouped in pentads or decads, as aids to the 
memory. Each law would correspond to a finger of the hand. 
This old custom may have influenced the grouping in Exod., 
chap. 20, where we have the Ten Commandments, the decalogue, 
because we have ten fingers. It is noticeable today that chil¬ 
dren, in memorizing the Ten Commandments, often use their 
fingers as mnemonic aids. 

Many examples are found in the Hammurabi code of the 
accused one swearing before God for the purpose of declaring 
his innocence; cf 20, 103, 107, 131, 206, 227, 249, 266. The 
same practice is found in Exod. 21:8, 9. The expression mahar 
Him used in the one code is exactly that used in the other, viz., 
D^nb^n and both mean “before God.” As in the biblical, 
so in the Babylonian, laws a distinction is made between acts 
done intentionally or unintentionally; cf. 206, 227, and Exod. 
21:13; Deut. 4:19; Josh. 20: 3. 

The use of ordeal, so common in the Middle Ages, is men¬ 
tioned twice in Hammurabi's laws (2 and 132). The accused 
was thrown into a river called God’s river (ilu naru ). If he was 
drowned, that would be a sign of his guilt; but if he survived, 
his innocence was proved. Only once in the Old Testament do 
we meet with trial by ordeal, where a woman suspected of 
infidelity is made to drink a compound of holy water and dust 
(Numb. 5:11-31). It may be 5 that en mishpat = “well of 
judgment,” and mi meribah — "waters of contention” (Numb. 
20:13; Gen. 14: 7) were originally places where the ordeal was 
practiced by throwing the accused into these waters. 

The punishments in the Babylonian laws are in general far 
more severe than those in the Bible, but for the same offenses 
the Bible in some cases has the more severe punishment; cf. 252 
with Exod. 21:29. In the Old Testament there are no examples 
of tearing out the tongue and eyes, or of cutting off the ears; 
but we do find one case of cutting off the hand as a punishment 
(Deut. 25: 12). 

The idea of solidarity among kindred is found in the Ham¬ 
murabi code where a son or daughter (23, 24, 156) is put to 

s W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , 2d ed., p. 181. 
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death in place of the father. There is even a case where a whole 
community pays for the loss sustained by one of its members. 
A similar conception is found in the blood-revenge of the Old 
Testament as well as in the second commandment. 

The prologue ip Hammurabi’s code begins by describing the 
god Anu as “god most high” (ilu stru). The identical expres¬ 
sion is used in Gen. 14:18, “God most high” (el elyon). The 
custom of wives giving their husbands concubines, as in the case 
of Sarah, Rachel, and Leah (Gen. 16:1-2; 30:4,9), has an 
exact parallel in Babylonia ^144). As in old Israel the father 
seeks a bride for his son (Gen. 24: 4), so in Hammurabi’s empire 
(156). The form of the laws in the Babylonian code and in the 
Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20: 22—23 : 19) are similar. In the 
former the expression is summa amelum , which is the exact 
counterpart of TITK "*5 in the latter. Both expressions mean, “if 
a man.” Each law in both codes is stated with brevity and clear¬ 
ness. Hammurabi believed his code was given to him by the 
sun-god Shamash. The relief on the top of the stele pictures 
this idea. Similarly, of the laws in the Old Testament, we read: 
“And God spake all these words saying” (Exod. 20: 1). 

[ To be completed in the next number .] 
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A YEAR’S PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By Clyde W. Votaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASM AND ACTIVITY. 

Writing on February io, 1904, just one year has elapsed 
since the Convention for Religious Education met in Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Council of Seventy. The influence 
of that convention, and of the movement which brought it to 
pass and found expression in it, has been the most important 
feature in the religious world, perhaps even in the educational 
world, during the past twelve months. The intense interest in 
the problems of religious and moral education, whether in the 
Sunday school, the public school, or the home, and the enthu¬ 
siastic expectation that great things are soon to be accomplished 
in this most important field, have characterized the year. The 
activity also has been tremendous. Books, articles in weekly 
and daily papers, addresses before educational institutions, minis¬ 
terial associations, Sunday-school conventions, and all kinds of 
assemblages for the discussion of Christian and intellectual 
progress, have been innumerable, and the effect of them has 
been incalculably good. It is safe to say that religious educa¬ 
tion was never before undertaken with so much energy, intelli¬ 
gence, and determination. 

GROWTH OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Religious Education Association has not been the direct 
cause of all this progress; for the Association was itself the 
product of the movement which has accomplished so much. 
But the Association is an index of the movement, and its growth 
marks the strength which the movement has attained. The 
growth of the Religious Education Association has been remark¬ 
able. It would be difficult to find a parallel in religious his¬ 
tory for what the Association has achieved during the past 
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twelve months. Sixteen hundred persons have become active 
members, paying an enrolment fee of one dollar, and annual 
dues of two dollars each—not a small sum under the circum¬ 
stances. This active membership is more than one-half of the 
active membership of the National Educational Association, 
which has been the most influential and dignified educational 
body in the United Stated for a generation. In addition to this, 
the Association has a list of general and departmental officers to 
the number of 250. The officers and members of the Association 
belong to the best class of ministers, educators, and religious 
workers in all fields. It is difficult to see how a stronger or 
more trustworthy organization for the promotion of religious 
and moral education could be made. This body of officers and 
members is not a mere list of names, but a most earnest, ener¬ 
getic, and influential union of the strongest forces for securing 
improvement in this important direction. The Chicago conven¬ 
tion a year ago was one of the most striking and effective of 
American religious movements, and the second convention, 
which is to meet in Philadelphia in a few weeks (March 2, 3, 
and 4), will be its equal—indeed, its superior. The program, 
as already publicly announced (see the Biblical World for 
February, pp. 149-51), contains twice as many addresses as were 
given in Chicago, and by a group of speakers not less able or 
distinguished. It is evident, therefore, that the Religious Edu¬ 
cation Association is meeting the most sanguine expectations of 
its friends. 

THE SUBJECT DISCUSSED AT THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In the convention of the National Educational Association 
held in Boston last July it was a marked departure from any 
previous meeting that “Religious Education” was made the sub¬ 
ject of one of the department sessions of the National Council. 
Three papers were presented in that session, dealing with the 
subject of religious education as related to general education. 
These papers were by Professor George A. Coe, Ph.D., of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; Professor Edward A. 
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Pace, of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. 
W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education. 
The attendance at this session crowded the large church in 
which it was held, and the interest in the subject was intense. 
Clearly, general education is prepared to find, and many of the 
general educators are already working to show, that religious 
education is too important to be left exclusively to the Sunday 
school. 

What general educators should do, what ways can be devised 
for accomplishing the higher purposes of religious education in 
connection with general education, must be for years to come a 
most stirring and vital subject; that the subject is open and will 
be dealt with there can be no doubt. The superficial notion 
that the public schools exist primarily for the purpose of cram¬ 
ming children with information—that is, for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion merely—prevails in the public mind, and has often affected 
the character of public-school work. The larger and truer idea 
that all instruction is primarily for the purpose of education, not 
for the purpose of giving information, has become fully estab¬ 
lished amon^ first-class educators, and must become the concep¬ 
tion of the people. But education certainly means that the 
children shall be brought to know, to desire, and to do the best; 
it is the making of good and efficient men and women for the 
highest individual and social life. The moral element in educa¬ 
tion, and indeed to many minds the religious element also, 
simply cannot be omitted from general education, for the reason 
that without these elements there can be no complete and ideal 
education. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

One of the most striking facts in connection with the conven¬ 
tion a year ago was the unexpected and great support which the 
public press gave to the movement. Almost every first-class 
religious paper, of whatever denomination, approved and in 
varying degrees assisted the movement. The daily press also in 
many cities gave extended reports of the convention, and mani¬ 
fested an unusual interest in what was being done. This support 
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of the public press has continued during the year, and there have 
appeared literally thousands of articles in the daily and weekly 
papers of the entire country discussing the subject of religious 
and moral education. In Chicago, for example, the question of 
religious instruction in the public schools has been revived and 
is being agitated with great zeal between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The discussion of these new problems of education 
through the papers of the United States has been overwhelmingly 
in recognition and support of the forward movement. 

THE “COUNTER-REFORMATION” MOVEMENTS. 

In the sixteenth century, when the great Protestant move¬ 
ment accomplished the reformation of religious faith and prac¬ 
tice, as they had become petrified in the Roman Catholic church, 
one of the conspicuous good results of the movement was the 
so-called “ Counter-Reformation ” which took place in the Catho¬ 
lic church itself. It was perfectly clear to Roman Catholics at 
that time that their own faith and practice needed reforming; 
but obviously they could not join the Protestant movement. They 
therefore created that great organization, the order of Jesuits; 
they held the famous Council of Trent; they carried out the savage 
inquisition. In these and other ways they initiated reform within 
their own ranks, while at the same time they carried on a violent 
warfare against the Protestants who had brought in this era of 
reform. Quite similarly, the present movement for religious and 
moral education has been followed by “counter-reformation” 
movements in those quarters where there had been least progress, 
and therefore the greatest need for improvement. Since the 
creation of the Religious Education Association a year ago there 
have been organized two denominational counter-movements; 
also, one moribund organization has been called back to life for 
the purpose of opposition as well as of new activity. These 
organizations are an indication that the Association is leading a 
forward movement that reaches to the depths and borders of the 
religious world. It cannot of course be supposed that all persons 
will see the problem in the same way, or go about the solution of it 
by the same means. These other organizations have their own ideas 
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as to what should be accomplished, and how. But the thing of 
most significance is that the persons connected with them have 
actually been aroused to do for religious education some real 
thinking and some real work. 

PROGRESS IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL FIELD. 

Many people at the present time think religious education 
synonymous with the Sunday school. It has been the distinct 
effort of the Religious Education Association from its inception 
to show that there are sixteen or more agencies in addition to 
the Sunday school which are contributing essentially to religious 
education. It is, however, gratifying to notice that during the 
last twelve months the Sunday-school world has been thoroughly 
aroused to the vital needs of its work. Leading officers in the 
International Sunday School Association have become active 
members and supporters of the Religious Education Association, 
showing that the chief Sunday-school organization recognizes the 
need of help in bringing its instruction and its point of view 
nearer to the present ideal. The friendly co-operation which 
now exists and will continue to exist between these two organiza¬ 
tions for Sunday-school work means rapid and satisfactory 
progress in this field. 

In all parts of the United States, not alone in the East, a large 
number of Sunday schools are seeking for graded courses of 
instruction to supplement or to supersede courses already in use. 
The gradation of the children into years and classes according to 
the method of the public schools is already general, and the 
necessity for this no longer requires to be argued. The graded 
curriculum is also coming to be recognized as the ideal thing, 
and all kinds of efforts are being made to produce and to secure 
graded courses so that a properly graded curriculum can be con¬ 
structed. The main thing that holds back progress at this point 
is the lack of sufficient and satisfactory courses of instruction. 
There are several good series for the kindergarten and primary 
departments, and several for the senior department; but for the 
junior and intermediate departments, for pupils of seven or eight 
to thirteen or fourteen years of age, there is little yet that can be 
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fully approved. Many persons, however, are engaged in planning 
and constructing courses designed for a full Sunday-school cur¬ 
riculum. It can only be by a process of growth and experience 
that the best courses can be proved such. We may look forward 
hopefully in view of the earnest labors and increasing intelligence 
turned toward the development of the ideal Sunday-school 
curriculum and the material for putting it into complete opera¬ 
tion. 

NEW BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

With all these evidences of progress, the last to be mentioned 
is by no means the least. A remarkable group of books upon 
the subject of religious education, chiefly regarding the Sunday 
school, has appeared during the year. The urgent need of com¬ 
petent books to present the higher ideas and ideals of religious 
education is being rapidly supplied. There are no less than six 
new books upon this subject, every one of them written from the 
best point of view, and highly useful to the cause of religious 
education. These are: (1) The Proceedings of the Chicago Con¬ 
vention of the Religious Education Association (Executive Office of 
the Association, Chicago; $1); (2) Burton and Mathews, Prin¬ 
ciples and Ideals for the Sunday School (University of Chicago 
Press; $1); (3) Haslett, The Pedagogical Bible School (Revell 
Co., $1.25); (4) DuBois, The Natural Way in Moral Training 
(Revell Co., $1.25); (5) Mead, Modem Methods in Sunday School 
Work (Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1.50); (6) Smith, Sunday School 
Teaching (Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee; $0.50). There 
are other book3 also which have been published during the year 
in this field, but these at least are deserving of careful study. 
The meaning of the present forward movement, the ideals which 
guide it, and the ways of accomplishing it can in general be 
gathered from this fine group of new books on religious educa¬ 
tion. It is known, also, that several additional books of the 
same class will be published during the coming spring and 
summer, increasing most helpfully this useful literature; for 
example, a work by President G. Stanley Hall on Adolescence , 
another by Professor George A. Coe on Education in Religion , and 
another by Professor George W. Pease on The Modem 
Bible-School. 
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By p rofessor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

The most practical and urgent need of any human life is that 
it shall get itself conformed to the laws of nature. By “nature” 
is here meant, to use Huxley’s words, “not merely things and 
their forces, but men and their laws.” To state the proposition 
more precisely, man’s self-preservation depends absolutely upon 
adjustment to those physical and psychical laws revealed by 
such sciences as physics, chemistry, physiology, and psychology. 
This is a truth so ingrained in every fiber of man’s being that, 
however much his wits may be dulled by ignorance or befogged 
by false theories of life, his deepest instincts constantly recog¬ 
nize it. The struggles of the human race everywhere have been 
efforts at adjustment between the inner needs of men and the 
outer conditions supplied by nature. Now it has been on the 
plane of physical existence, in the efforts to get food, shelter, 
and clothing, and to escape disease and death. Now it has been 
on the plane of the intellect, in the efforts to become possessed 
of the secrets that give control of nature’s forces. Now it has 
been on the plane of morals and religion, in the efforts to get at 
the spiritual meaning and method of a universe with whose inter¬ 
minable changes and vicissitudes human life is bound up. What 
has been true of mankind as a whole is true here and now of 
each individual. Back of all that each of us does, feels, or 
thinks; back of all our categories of conduct and contentions as 
to what is the best system of education or philosophy, works 
this instinct to get ourselves squared with the conditions that 
nature imposes. And this instinct works thus constantly within 
us because it is the expression in our souls of the truth that we 
must be at one with nature or perish utterly. To give heed to 
it is the way of sanity and life; to disregard it is the way of 
insanity and death. 
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This truth, which is implicit in the lives and experiences of 
men everywhere, has at last become explicit in the scientific 
intellect and in that type of human experience we call “science.” 
Bacon brushed aside the prejudice that centuries of misinterpre¬ 
tation of man’s relations to nature had cultivated, and made 
clear the point of view and method of science for all time, when 
he wrote that first aphorism in his Novum Organum: 

Man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, does and understands as 
much as his observations on the order of nature, either with regard to things 
or the mind, permit him, and neither knows nor is capable of more. 

In the spirit of these words science has ever worked. Its record 
is one unbroken effort to discover the laws of nature and get 
men to direct their lives accordingly. Huxley has splendidly 
expressed this in his definition of education: 

What I mean by education is learning the rules of this mighty game [of 
human life]. In other words, education is the instruction of the intellect in 
the laws of nature, under which name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their laws; and the fashioning of the affections and of 
the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws. For me, education means neither more nor less than this. Anything 
which professes to call itself education must be tried by this standard, and if 
it fails to stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever may be the 
force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side . 1 

And Professor Shaler has recently illustrated this same attitude 
of the scientific man in his article on “Faith in Nature,” in the 
International Quarterly . 2 “Some sense of spiritual reconciliation 
with nature,” he says, “is the necessary support for all the higher 
work of the mind, whatever the nature of that work may be.” 
And again: “It is evidently to be the largest intellectual task 
of this century to provide men with the basis of an understand¬ 
ing as to their relations with the material universe.” 

Now, this urgent human need of adjustment to the laws of 
nature, which finds acknowledgment in the instincts of men 
everywhere, and in the conscious processes of science, ought to 
be recognized and provided for in religion. If a man’s life, 
here and now, depends upon what he does with nature, or what 
nature does with him, and if it is the function of religion to pre- 

1 Science and Education , p. 83. * Vol. VI, pp. 281-304. 
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serve man’s life, then surely religion as preached and taught 
should help to make men think and feel rightly toward nature, 
should seek to reveal to them nature’s laws, and should inspire 
in their hearts the most reverent and ardent disposition to con¬ 
form their lives to such laws. And this is what primitive, or 
natural, religion does. However crude the intellectual concep¬ 
tions involved in such a religion, and however grotesque the 
practices it leads to, natural religion is born of primitive man’s 
efforts to get himself adjusted to nature. He sees that there 
are forces working all about him upon which his happiness or 
misery, his life or death, depends. He personifies these forces 
and worships them, now to win their favor and help, now to pro¬ 
pitiate them and avert their anger. Thus he worships the waters 
of rivers, as the Nile and Ganges; he worships plants and trees, 
as the sacred forests of the Gauls, Germans, Finns, and Papuans; 
he worships birds and other animals, as the eagle of the Aztecs 
and Peruvians, the ibis of the Egyptians, and the various ser¬ 
pents of India and western Africa; he worships the heavenly 
bodies, as the sun among many races ; he worships the elements, 
as fire among the Persians and ancient Mexicans; he worships 
the succession of seasons or climates, as the season of rain 
among the Khonds. In short, there is no force of nature affect¬ 
ing man’s life to any intimate degree that he has not tried to 
interpret and control through the medium of his religion. It is 
this fact that has led anthropologists to say that the religious 
process among primitive men has much the same motive as the 
scientific process among modern students of nature, though the 
methods of the two processes are vastly different. In other 
words, at the beginning of man’s relations to nature, his religion 
and his science are one. 

The child illustrates much the same principle as primitive 
man. Its first reactions to nature are essentially religious. It 
finds itself in the midst of natural phenomena whose vital rela¬ 
tions to its own life are more or less distinctly felt. It endows 
these phenomena with spirit and personality. That is its way 
of accounting for what nature does, and that is its way of 
approach to nature to understand and control it. It questions 
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its elders as to where things come from, and who made them, 
and thus makes intelligent its feeling that nature has a supreme 
personality incarnated in it. It inquires about the phenomena of 
life and death — where plants, and birds, and human beings go 
when they die—and thus makes definite its instinct of immor¬ 
tality. Thus to the naive child the universe is a thing of spirit, 
brought into being through spiritual forces, and, with all its 
changes, persisting still as life and personality. Such reactions 
toward the natural phenomena about it show that reconciliation 
with nature which Professor Shaler believes is necessary as a 
support for the higher actions of the mind. Such reactions, too, 
are not only the child's adjustment to the laws of the universe 
religiously; they are also its adjustment scientifically. For with 
the child, as with primitive man, religion and science are one. 
With the elemental soul of man everywhere, whether in the 
child of nature or the child of civilization, we may say, in the 
words of Ratzel: 

Religion is everywhere connected with man’s craving for causality, which 
will ever be looking out for the cause or the Causer of everything that comes 
to pass. Thus its deepest roots come into contact with science, and are pro¬ 
foundly entwined with the sense of nature. 3 

What has thus far been said may now be summarized in the 
following propositions: 

1. The sanity and efficiency of man’s life depend upon its 
adjustment to natural laws, as these operate in the physical and 
chemical constitution of matter, in the physiological and psy¬ 
chological processes of each individual life, and in the political, 
economic, and other forces of society. 

2. The perfection of this adjustment has been the goal of 
human development, at first guided by the instincts of self- 
preservation, but later by the conscious purpose of the scientific 
intellect. 

3. Religion, being one of the chief controlling forces of the 
human soul, ought to aid powerfully in effecting this adjustment, 
and does so in primitive man and in the child. 

4. In primitive man and the child, reactions to the phenomena 

3 History of Mankind , Vol. Ill, p. 41. 
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and laws of nature are at once religious and scientific, being 
efforts to interpret these phenomena and laws, and effect some 
sort of adjustment or reconciliation to them. 

It remains to apply these propositions to religious education. 

Does religious education, as at present conceived and prac¬ 
ticed, meet the conditions here implied, in its aim, its material, 
or its method ? It is the simple truth to confess that it does 
not. The only evidence of an approach to meeting such condi¬ 
tions is in the case of method. There is growing up in Sunday 
school and church circles generally a marked interest in improved 
methods of work. Psychology and pedagogy are being much 
cultivated. But they are being cultivated for what they can con¬ 
tribute toward answering the question of how can certain aims be 
realized , or how can certain material be presented effectively? So far 
as science has touched the problem of religious education at all, 
it is merely in the matter of methodology. One rarely hears 
anywhere a question as to the wisdom of revising the aim of 
religious education or changing its material in accordance with 
the suggestions of science. One never hears such a question in 
a Sunday-school convention. Such a convention will listen 
tolerantly and interestedly to the presentation of any ideals of 
religious training that fall within the limits of theological salva¬ 
tion. It will welcome gladly any aid from science in methods 
of studying the Bible, preparing lessons from the Bible, and 
teaching these lessons which the Bible contains. It will be 
willing to include in its preparation of Bible material and its 
teaching of Bible lessons other material taken from history, 
literature, or science itself that can be used incidentally to 
illustrate Bible truths. But if one were to suggest, in accord¬ 
ance with the foregoing propositions, that man’s supreme need 
is a biological salvation, and that this can be accomplished 
educationally only through the use, not alone of the Bible, but 
also of the data of science, it is very probable that his words 
would fall upon unwilling ears, if they did not give positive 
offense. 

Now, if one may draw any conclusion about these matters, 
from the nature of the human mind and the laws that govern its 
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development, or from the history of secular education, this limit¬ 
ing of the interest of religious educators to improved methods of 
Bible instruction is unphilosophical, and will prove a failure. We 
cannot borrow the methods of any department of knowledge, 
and make them efficient, if at the same time we ignore the spirit 
and subject-matter of that department of knowledge. That is 
merely doing what we are warned upon high authority not to do 
—putting new wine into old bottles. When public-school edu¬ 
cation first began to feel the influence of modern science, it did 
the same thing that the Sunday school is now doing. It rejected 
the new aims and subject-matter suggested by science, and, more 
or less slowly, accepted its methods. The results were what 
might have been expected. There was no sort of congruity 
between the different elements of the educational process. Bad 
aims and a bad subject-matter soon made a caricature of good 
methods. The result was all kinds of freak methods, which 
became, in the best educational circles, objects for ridicule. The 
remedy for all this could come only with the modification of 
educational aims and material according to the suggestions of 
science. And this remedy is now with us. In many of our best 
school systems and institutions for training teachers, scientific 
ideals and scientific subject-matter have a prominent place. 
Secular education is entering upon a new era. Here is the 
meaning of the change from the ideal of education as a process 
of book-culture to an ideal of education as a process of life; from 
the slavish devotion to languages, literature, etc., to a growing 
devotion to the sciences and the manual arts. 

Religious education bids fair to get into the same slough of 
methodology that secular education is now trying to get out of. 
It is seeking the methods of science and refusing its aims and the 
material it has to offer. It is borrowing from the public schools 
all sorts of apparatus and tricks of method. For a while, at least 
under good conditions, these things will count for improvements. 
They are new, sometimes spectacular because of the incongruity 
of their setting, and they consequently arrest the attention of the 
pupils. But in the hands of teachers who frequently know nothing 
of the spirit that should give them life, they are sure to degener- 
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ate into mechanical and soulless things, as useless as they are 
grotesque. 

We may depend upon it that the adoption of the methods of 
secular education will not save the Sunday school. They make 
a mistake who attribute the inferiority of the latter merely to 
bad methods. Not even will the lack of training in teachers 
explain this inferiority, unless by training is meant something 
more than normal methods. The cause lies deeper than these 
things. It is the same that is working everywhere in the higher 
civilizations to weaken the church and destroy its influence. 
This cause is science itself—science whose aim and method were 
set forth by Bacon in his aphorism, already quoted; science 
which has been opposed by the majority of theologians at every 
step of its advancement, but which has been triumphant in every 
field of contest. This science now controls the intellectual life 
of the world that theology once controlled. The educational 
systems, of Protestantism at least, have come under its influence 
wholly, or partially. So likewise has the secular press. In this 
way the greatest educative forces of modern life are shaping, 
sensibly or insensibly, the minds of children and adults accord¬ 
ing to scientific ideals. The most influential schools of the 
United States, those reaching the largest number of young men 
and women, are controlled by the spirit of science rather than 
of theology. This is true of the great state universities in the 
Middle and Western portions of the country. Even in Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, which were once church schools, science 
now shapes the curricula and sets the standard of teaching. 
The most widely read and ably edited magazines and newspapers 
are under secular management, so called, rather than religious. 
These things were not always so. If one will study history, and 
note passing events, to determine why conditions have changed, 
he will discover what is the matter with the Sunday school and 
the church. The center of human interest is shifting from the 
theological interpretation of things and forces, and human life, 
to a scientific interpretation. The most radical reconstruction 
of man’s relations to the universe, in all time, is under way. 
And religious leaders are still too much dominated by the older 
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theological point of view to sympathize with this reconstruction, 
share its ideals, participate in its achievements, and bring religious 
activities into harmony with it. 

To conclude: Religious education is not furthering, as it 
should, man’s adjustment to the processes of life revealed in 
nature, which the deepest instincts of the race have always 
sought, which primitive religions were an attempt to accomplish, 
which the child’s first intellectual and emotional reactions to 
nature imply, and which science is steadily at work in effecting. 
Elemental human instinct, the religious feelings and reasonings 
of primitive man and the child, and the scientific intellect have 
discovered God in nature. Natural law is a mode of the divine 
will. God is immanent , at work now and everywhere in his world. 
The theology that, for the most part, dominates religious educa¬ 
tion has discovered no God in nature. It has no religious feel¬ 
ing toward natural law. It sets the latter over against divine 
law, true to theological traditions. Natural law is not a mode 
of the divine will. God is not immanent , but transcendent y 
removed from any spiritual relationship with natural processes. 
Man cannot come into reconciliation with God through these 
natural processes. The only spiritual revelation of God is the 
Bible. In understanding this book, and this alone, and in get¬ 
ting his life conformed to its teachings, may he win salvation. 
What science may have to say about the nature of the human 
soul and body, and the psychological or physiological factors 
that condition their sanity, is not a revelation of God’s will. It 
has reference to the natural man only, and not to the spiritual 
man. 

This statement of the situation is not true of all efforts at 
religious education, nor of all religious leaders, by any means. 
It is true, however, in general of those who practically control 
the shaping of the aims and subject-matter of Sunday-school 
work. With such there is very little recognition of the aims 
and material that every other form of human regeneration is 
rapidly accepting from science. It is not difficult to predict the 
outcome of this indifference or this antagonism. Either religious 
education, as controlled by the church, must conform itself to 
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scientific ideals and facts, or surrender its work, still more than 
it already has, to other agencies. If the Sunday school cannot 
more effectively aid in adjusting this generation of men to the 
laws of their own bodies and minds, and to the industrial, eco¬ 
nomic, and political processes with which they are bound up in 
society, it must itself pay the penalty of the barren fig tree, and 
everything eise under God’s providence that does not perform 
the function it is set to perform. 



ST. JOHN AND THE VIRGIN.- Plockhorst. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: i CORINTHIANS 13:9-12. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


*E#c pcpovst yap ytvuxTKopcv Kal iic pcpovs irpo<f>rp'tvopev • orav 8c ek$rj to 
rckuov, to £k pepovs KaTapyrjOrprcTai. ore rjpvjv vyirios, ckakovv cos vrpno^, 
i<f>povo w cos vrf Trios, ikoyifcoprjv cos inqmos * otc yeyov a &vrjp, KarqpyrjKa ra toO 
Vrpriov. fikciropcv yap aprt 8t iaoirrpov iv alviypan, totc 8c irpotrioirov irpos 
irpocrtawov * apri yivuxTKto itc pepovs, rare 8% hriyvoxTopai KaOios Kal iTrcyvaxrOrjv. 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Text , 188/. 


For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away. 
When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child: but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. 

—Authorized Version , 161 /. 


For we know in part, and we prophesy in part: but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child : 
now that I am become a man, I have put away childish things. For 
now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I have been known [R. V. 
(Am.) know fully even as also I was fully known]. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 

—Revised Vernon (American Standard Edition), /go/. 


Our knowledge is incomplete, and our prophesying incomplete, but 
as soon as Perfection has come, what is incomplete will be cast aside. 
When I was a child, I talked like a child, thought like a child, reasoned 
like a child; now that I am a man, I have cast childish ways aside. As 
yet we see things dimly, reflected in a mirror, but then — face to face! 
As yet my knowledge is incomplete, but then it will be as full as God’s 
knowledge of me is now. 

— Twentieth Century New Testament, /goo. 
209 
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For our knowledge is imperfect, and so is our prophesying; but 
when the perfect state of things is come, all that is imperfect will be 
brought to an end. When I was a child, I talked like a child, felt like 
a child, reasoned like a child: when I became a man, I put from me 
childish ways. For the present we see things as if in a mirror, and are 
puzzled; but then we shall see them face to face. For the present the 
knowledge I gain is imperfect; but then I shall know fully, even as I 
am fully known. 

— Weymouth , Modern Speech New Testament\ /go3. 

For in part we know and in part we prophesy: 

But when that which is perfect arrives, 

That which is in part shall be done away. 

When I was a child, 

Like a child I talked, 

Like a child I felt, 

Like a child I reasoned: 

Now that I have become a man, 

I am done with childish things. 

For at present we look through a mirror, dimly, 

But then it will be face to face: 

At present I know in part, 

But then I shall fully know, as also I am fully known. 

— Moffatt , Historical Aew Testament\ /go/. 

For we have imperfect knowledge, 

And we declare God’s truth imperfectly, 

But when perfection has come, 

Imperfection will be done away. 

When I was a child 

I used to talk as a child, 

I used to feel as a child, 

I used to think as a child. 

But now that I have become a man, 

I have given up the ways of a child. 

For as yet we see things dimly as in a poor mirror, 

But then, face to face. 

As yet my knowledge is imperfect, 

But then I shall know perfectly, just as I am perfectly known. 

—Balien tine , American Bible % /go/. 
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Our future perfection in love will be as much greater than our 
present spiritual endowments and attainments as the speech and thought 
of mature manhood are superior to those of childhood. For how 
imperfect is our present apprehension of divine things! Our present 
knowledge of them is only indirect and unclear; but in the future life 
it will be direct and immediate ; now it is partial, but then shall I 
plainly know spiritual things with a knowledge like that of God. 

— Stevens, Messages of the Bible , 1900. 


Love is the chief thing in this life, not knowledge. Our knowledge 
is necessarily limited and imperfect, for we are in the child-stage of 
growth. Our thought is like the dim, inexact image in a polished 
metal mirror. But when the new Messianic age comes we shall have 
perfect knowledge; we shall know then as God knows now. Mean¬ 
while, and always, love is supreme. 

—Biblical World. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


III. PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE PATRIARCHS AND JUDGES. 

§ 25. The Scope of This Period is practically that of Israel’s begin¬ 
nings % commencing with Abraham and closing about the time of 
Samuel’s birth. It includes therefore (1) the early nomadic life in 
Palestine, (2) the descent into Egypt, (3) the exodus from Egypt, 
(4) the residence in the wilderness, (5) the conquest of Canaan, (6) 
the settlement in Canaan — a period of more than one thousand years. 

§ 26. The Character of the Period may not easily be indicated. 
The earlier portion could be only what a nomadic life made possible. 
It was certainly not a period furnishing prophetic thought or pro¬ 
phetic movement. It might be called ante- prophetic, because it pre¬ 
ceded, and prepared the way for, the earliest phase of prophetic 
development which started with Samuel. The religious spirit was 
crude and primitive, although very intense. It was this spirit, how¬ 
ever, that furnished the basis on which prophecy was to develop. 
It was, above all, the period in which the older Semitic religion came 
into contact with the Baalism of the Canaanites, in which Israel 
“assimilated the mass of the Canaanites with their thought arid their 
principles ” (Davidson). Israel’s religion was long weighted down 
with the foreign elements thus absorbed; but when once these new 
elements had been overcome and brought into control, the result was 
something which proved to be broader and warmer; something which 
could not have existed but for this commingling. 

§27. The Contemporaneous literary Sources of this 
period are few. Those that exist are hardly to be called 
prophetic. The determination of these sources is at¬ 
tended with much difficulty (ef. § 3). Entire agreement 
has not yet been reached. The following pieces, in 
whole or in part, may, however, be regarded as the 
literary product of this period : 
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1. The Song of Lamech, in which the primitive war¬ 
like spirit of the early Semites finds expression. 

2. The blessing of Noah, in which the hostility of 
the Hebrews toward the Canaanites in post-Egyptian 
times is the dominant note. 

3. Portions of the blessing of Jacob, a reflection of 
the conditions and relations of the tribes in the days of 
the early occupation of Canaan. 

4. The Song of the Exodus, in which the triumph 
of Jehovah over the Egyptians is celebrated. 

5. The original words of the decalogue, in which 
ethical and religious laws for the newly organized nation 
are formulated. 

6. Some portions of the Book of the Covenant, con¬ 
taining the laws required for the conduct of social and 
religious life in the newly acquired land of Canaan. 

7. Notes of the itinerary from which the later accounts 
were developed. 

8. Songs of the desert, arising out of the conditions 
of nomadic life. 

9. Portions of Balaam's addresses, which grew out of 
the strife between Israel and Moab in the days of con¬ 
quest and settlement. 

10. Portions of the Song of Moses, which express 
the ideals and hopes of the later days of this period. 

11. The Song of Deborah, a triumphal ode upon 
Israel's overthrow of the Canaanites under Sisera. 

12. Jotham's fable, an illustration of the disturbed 
political conditions in early Israel. 

It is to be noted that the present literary form of 
some of this material — e. g. f the decalogue, the blessing 
of Jacob—is from a date later even than 900-800 B. C. 


Gen. 4:23,34. 


Gen. 9: 25 - 27 . 


Gen., chap. 49. 


Bxod. 15: x-19. 


Bxod. 30: 1-17. 


Bxod., chaps. 
31-33. 


Numb., chaps. 
10*35 uid 33 * 


Numb. 3i :i4 f., 
17 *. 


Numb., chaps 33, 
* 4 * 


Dent., chap. 33. 


Judg., chap. 5. 


Judg. 9:7-15* 


§ 28. Constructive Work. — In the case of each of the twelve pieces 
cited under § 27, consider the following suggestions : 

1. Ascertain the particular century to which the piece is now com¬ 
monly assigned, together with the grounds on which its assignment to 
this period rests. 

2. Separate carefully those portions of the piece which may fairly 
be regarded as having their origin later than 1050 B. C., indicating 
the reasons for this separation. 
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3. Describe the historical background of the piece in as close 
detail as possible. 

4. Indicate succinctly the content of the piece—what, as a matter 
of fact, is said in it. 

5. Try to connect the content with the historical setting, and to 
discover the underlying purpose of the piece. 

6. Formulate the principal teachings, the most vital thought, which 
the piece contains. 


Numb, ai: 14; 

Joe. xo: xa, 13; 
a 8am. x: 17-37. 


Jod£. 6:1- 
10; 10:6-16; 
chaps. 17 and 
x8; 21:1-14; 
a: 6—3:6. 


E. g. y Gen. ao: 1- 
17; ax : 8 — 
aa:13; 31:a-16, 
19-34. 33-43, 51 
— 3 *:a; 35 = 1-4. 

37 = 5 - 3 « 
(in the main); 
40:1—41:40; 
43:8-37; Bxod. 
x: 15—a: 10; 

17: 16— x8:37; 
30:1—34:8; 
Dent., chap. 33. 


§ 29. Later Literary Sources of information relating to 
this period and throwing light upon (1) the institutions, 
(2) the important lives and events, and (3) the utterances 
of the principal characters, are to be found in certain 
documents or books, the date of which falls a considerable 
time after the events themselves. This material, ordi¬ 
narily called tradition, represents more accurately the 
point of view of the later age in which it took its 
present literary form, than that of the age which it 
describes. The following are the principal pieces falling 
under this head: 

1. Books (now lost) of the Wars of Jehovah and 
of Jashar , probably collections of songs celebrating 
Israel's victories from the time of Moses onward. 

2. The book of Judges, a compilation of stories con¬ 
cerning the conquest of Canaan, and of heroic deeds 
against Canaanites and other foes of Israel in the pre- 
monarchical period. These stories were first reduced to 
writing about the ninth century B. C., and this primitive 
work underwent thorough revision at the hands of suc¬ 
cessive editors until the book assumed its present form. 
The result is a narrative presenting the early history in 
Canaan from the Deuteronomic standpoint. 

3. E, one of the constituent documents of the 
Hexateuch, taking its name from its use of the word 
Elohim in speaking of God, compiled probably in north¬ 
ern Israel, and narrating the ancient traditions and early 
history of Israel from the point of view of a northern 
prophet, living not later than 850 B. C. 
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4. J, another constituent source of the Hexateuch, 
deriving its name from its use of the name Jehovah in 
speaking of God, compiled in Judah, and narrating the 
ancient traditions and early history of Israel from the 
point of view of a southern prophet, living not later 
than 750 B. C. 

5. D, a third Hexateuchal source, containing the 
greater part of the book of Deuteronomy and other 
materials, especially in the book of Joshua, characterized 
by the same style and spirit, being chiefly a revision of 
the earlier legislation and a narrative of the events con¬ 
nected with the promulgation of the Mosaic law. This 
is probably the book that was found in the reign of 
King Josiah (621 B. C.). 

6. P, a fourth Hexateuchal source, being a narrative 
of Israel’s history beginning with creation itself, com¬ 
piled by men controlled by the priestly spirit and repre¬ 
senting the point of view of the post-exilic Jews; in its 
latest form, not earlier than the days of Ezra, 440 B. C. 

§ 30. In the Interpretation of These Later Sources it will often be 
found difficult to distinguish between the thought of the writer’s time 
and that of the times of the event. In general, three schools of 
interpretation exist: 

1. The school which maintains that the material of these documen .s 
is, for the most part, contemporaneous with the events described or 
words uttered; and that, in any case, by direct divine interposition, 
the narratives have been rendered absolutely accurate in every par¬ 
ticular, and consequently are to be understood literally, the words, for 
example, placed in the mouths of Abraham, or Jacob, or Moses, 
being the exact words used. 

2. The school which maintains that this material has no historical 
value, since it is largely, if not wholly, the creation of the later author, 
the representations made by him belonging to his own time rather 
than to the times which he describes. 

3. The school which concedes the later date of the literary author¬ 
ship of the books in their present form; but insists that these authors 
made use of earlier writings, some of them very old, and that, conse¬ 
quently, some, at least, of the essential substance, belongs to the age 
of the events. The point of view of this, the third school, is taken in 
these studies. It is frankly conceded that the adoption of this posi- 


£. g. % Gen. 2 :46 
—4 • a6; 6:1-8; 
9:18-27; 11:1-9; 
12:1-4 a y 8-20; 
18:1-19:28,30- 
38; 24:1-67; 
Bxod. 34:1-28. 


»•] 

cl 


ipecinlly.De 
chaps, i-ix. 


Dent., 


E.g. % Gen. 1:1 — 
a: 4 a; 5:1-28; 
6:9-22; 9:1-17; 
11:10-27; 17:1- 
27; 28:1-9; 
36:1-30; Bxod., 
6:2—7:13; 
12:1-20; 34:29 
—40:38; Book 
of Leviticus; 
Numb. 1:1—10: 
28; 15:1-41. 
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tion often leaves one in great uncertainty, for the reason that in many 
cases sufficient data do not exist to serve as a basis for sharply distin¬ 
guishing the writer’s point of view from that of the times of which he 
is giving the history. 

§31. Constructive Work.— It is important to make use of these 
later traditions, and to this end it is suggested that, in the case of each 
of these collections or documents, indicated in § 29, the student — 

1. Secure from some authority (see below) the actual Scripture 
material which scholars are accustomed to regard as included in it. 

2. Consider the various points which are thought to be characteristic 
of it. 

3. Study closely the times in which it is claimed to have had its 
origin, and the important ideas of those times. 

4. Note the “traditions” given concerning these early times which 
form the basis of this study, and distinguish the sympathies and 
antipathies which have been transferred from the later period. 

5. Sum up briefly the essential events and ideas which, after due 
allowance has been made for such transference, may fairly be regarded 
as belonging to the period described. 

See especially Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , pp. 
116-72; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch t \o\. I, pp. 92-156, 
and Vol. II; Mitchell, The World before Abraham , pp. 16-67; W. Bacon, 
The Genesis of Genesis (1893); Idem, The Triple Tradition of the Exodus (1894); Addis, 
The Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. I (1893), Vol. II (1898); articles “ Hexateuch,” in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible and Encyclopcedia Biblica; Gunkel, The Legends 
of Genesis; and the commentaries by Driver, Moore, and H. P. Smith on Deuter¬ 
onomy, Judges, and Samuel (International Critical Commentary ). 

§ 32. Monumental Sources throwing light upon the times of this 
period include, among other material: 

1. The Hammurabi code of laws, dating from about 2250 B. C., 
and revealing fully the advanced stage of civilization already attained 
by the Babylonians. 

2. Babylonian contract tablets from the time of Abraham, showing 
that persons bearing Hebrew names were then in Babylonia, that there 
was much intercourse between Babylonia and the West, and that 
Babylonian civilization was already highly developed. 

3. The Tell-el-Amama letters, dating from the fifteenth century 
B. C., and showing the extent of Babylonian influence in Canaan and 
the disturbed political condition there at that time. 

4. The popular Egyptian story entitled “ The Tale of Two 
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Brothers,” which originated about the thirteenth century B. C., and 
affords a parallel to the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

5. The Stele of Meneptah II., mentioning the Israelites and illus¬ 
trating Egyptian activities in Canaan about the time of the exodus. 

6. The lists of the Egyptian kings, Thothmes III. (1503-1449 B. C.), 
Seti, Ramses II. (1275-1208 B. C), and Ramses III., furnishing evi¬ 
dence of Egyptian activities in Palestine. 

7. The Egyptian narrative entitled “The Travels of a Mohar,” 
coming from the reign of Ramses II. and being an imaginative recital 
of a trip through Palestine. 

8. The legend concerning the birth and boyhood of Sargon I., 
king of Agade, a story furnishing some parallels to the narrative of the 
birth of Moses. 

9. Historical inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar I., king of Babylon 
(about 1140 B. C.), and Tiglath-pileser I., king of Assyria (about 1100 
B. C.), yielding much information concerning the power and influence 
of Babylonia and Assyria in the twelfth century B. C. 

§33. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement in relation to 
each of these pieces, presenting the essential points of interest from 
the point of view of Israel’s history and thought in this early period. 
For these materials in general and their value see the literature cited 
in § 2, and especially the following: 

S. R. Driver, “ Hebrew Authority,” in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeeology, 
pp. 35—79; C. J. Ball, Light from the East , pp. 62-133; Sayce, Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monuments (1894); Idem, Patriarchal Palestine; Hommel, The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated by the Monuments (1897); W. Max Muller, 
Asien und Europa nach altaegyptischen Denkmdlern (1893); E. B. Paton, Early 
History of Syria and Palestine (1901); Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament (3d ed. 1902); T. G. Pinches, The Old Testament in the Light of the His¬ 
torical Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia (1902). 

On (1) see R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi , King of Babylonia (1904); 
L. W. King, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi (1898); S. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (1903); W. Hayes Ward, “Who Was 
Hammurabi?” Century , July, 1903; C. F. Kent, “The Recently Discovered Civil 
Code of Hammurabi,” Biblical World, Vol. XXI (1903), pp. 175-90; C. H. W. 
Johns, “Notes on the Code of Hammurabi,” American foumal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, Vol. XIX (1903), pp. 96-107; Idem, The Oldest Code of Laws in the 
World: The Code of Laws Promulgated by Hammurabi , King of Babylon , B. C. 
2283-2242 (1903); T. G. PINCHES, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch ecology, 
November 1902; W. Hayes Ward, “The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
(about 2250 B. C.),” Independent , 1903, pp. 67-70, 127-32, 183-90; V. Scheil, 
Ml moires de la dlUgation en Perse , Tome IV (1902); H. Winckler, Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis (1903); D. H. Muller, Die Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhaltnis 
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tur Mosaischen Gesettgebung sowie tu den XII Tafeln (1903); Kohler UND Peiser, 
Hammurabi's Gesett; Band I, Uebersetzung , Juristische Wiedergabe , ErlduUrung 
( I 9 ° 3 )» Grimme, Das Gesett Chammurabis und Moses (1903); Oettli, Das Gesett 
Hammurabis und die Thora Israels (1903); J. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi 

(•903)- 

On (2) sec R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature—Selected Trans¬ 
lations (1901), pp. 256-72. 

On (3) see Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (1892); Budge and Bezoi.d, The Tell- 
el-Amama Tablets (1892); Winckler, The Tell-el-Amama Letters ( 1896); PETRIE, 
Syria and Egypt from the Tell-el-Amama Letters (1898); Niebuhr, Die Amama-Zeit 
(1899); R. F. Harper, op. cit. % pp. 217-41. 

On (4) see Petrie, Egyptian Tales , Vol. II (1895), pp. 36 ff.; Records of the Past 
(ist series), Vol. II, pp. 137-52; Maspero, Contes populaires igyptiennes. 

On (5) see J. II. Breasted, Biblical World, Vol. IX (1897), pp. 62-68; 
Spiegelberg, Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache t Vol. XXXIV (1896), pp. 1-25; 
Hommel, Expository Times , October, 1896; Petrie, Contemporary Review , May, 
1896; Sayce, Academy f July, 1896. 

On (6) see Records of the Past (new series), Vol. VI, pp. 24 ff., 31 ff.; W. Max 
Muller, Asien und Europa (1893), pp. 159, 164 ff., 227 ff., 393; Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine , pp. 235-40. 

On (7) see Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine (1895), pp. 204-24 ; Records of the Past 
(ist scries), Vol. II, pp. 107-16. 

On (8) see R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature—Selected Trans¬ 
lations (1901), p. I. 

On (9) see R. F. Harper, op. cit '., pp. 8-27; W. Lotz, Die Inschriflen Tiglath • 
pileser's , I (1880); Eb. Schrader, Keilinschriflliche Bibliothek, Vol. I (1889), pp. 
14 - 49 . 

§34. Constructive Work.— On the basis of the foregoing monu¬ 
mental material consider in general (1) the relations of Israel with 
other nations; (2) the various changes in Israel’s geographical, histori¬ 
cal, and social environment during this early period; (3) the help 
received for a better understanding of Israel’s life and religion. 

§ 35. Study the Institutions expressive of religious thought as they 
existed in this period, in general (see Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament [1902], §§ 15, 16), and in particular, viz.: 

1. The Priest, §§59-61. 

2. The Place of Worship, §§ 73, 74. 

3. Sacrifice, §§ 83, 84. 

4. Feasts, §§96, 97. 

5. The Sabbath, §§ 108, 109. 

6. The Clean and Unclean, §§ 122, 123. 

7. Prayer, § 137, 1. 

8. The Vow, § 140, 1. 

9. Blessings and Cursings, § 143, 1. 
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10. The Ban, § 146, 1. 

11. The Oath, § 149, 1. 

12. The Fast, § 152, 1. 

13. Consultation with the Deity through Oracles, Urim and Thum- 
mim, the Ephod, the Lot, § 155, 1. 

14. Consultation with the Deity through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, 
Witchcraft, § 158, 1. 

15. Mourning Customs, § 161, 1. 

16. Circumcision, § 164, 1. 

§ 36. Constructive Study on the Religious Sentiment of the Times.— 
Upon the basis of the material thus collected formulate a general 
statement which will characterize the religious sentiment of the times 
in respect to — 

1. Its purity from superstition. 

2. Its stage of advancement. 

3. Its simplicity or complexity. 

4. Its adaptation to nomadic life. 

5. Its adaptation to agricultural life. 

6. The presence of elements approved or disapproved in later times 
by the prophets. 

7. The presence of elements common to other Semitic religions. 

8. The presence of elements peculiar to the Hebrew religion. 

9. The relative importance of the religious and the moral elements. 


§ 37. Survey Rapidly the Great Characters and Events 

of this period, with a view to ascertaining, in the case of 
each, the peculiar religious significance which it must 
have suggested to the people of the earliest times, e . g.: 

1. The life of Abraham, with its lessons of joyful 
communion between Jehovah and his people. 

2. The characters]of Isaac and Jacob, suggestive of the 
low standards of religion and morality prevalent in pat¬ 
riarchal times, and of the strife between Israel and the 
neighboring tribes. 

3. The career of Joseph, teaching Jehovah’s preserv¬ 
ing care of his people and the triumph of true virtue. 

4. The residence in Egypt, welding the captive tribes 
into a unit through common suffering, and bringing them 
into contact with the advanced civilization and religion 
of Egypt. 


Gen. ia: 1—35:11. 


Gen. 35:19—50:3. 


Gen. 37:1—50:36. 


Bxod M ch*p8.x; 3. 
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Bxod., chaps. 5- 
* 5 « 


Bxod., chaps. 
16-19; Bomb., 
chaps, xo-33. 


E. £■-, Bxod., 
cnaps. 3; 4; 20; 
Numb., passim. 


Joshua and 
Judges, passim. 


E. Judg., 
cnaps. 8; zx; xa. 


5. The exodus from Egypt, furnishing convincing 
evidence of Jehovah’s care of Israel and his power to 
deliver them from the mightiest foes. 

6. The residence in the wilderness, necessitating a 
simple, abstemious manner of life, and emphasizing the 
nation’s absolute dependence upon Jehovah’s favor. 

7. The work of Moses in organizing the tribes into a 
nation, giving them a new conception of Jehovah, and 
laying the foundations of their religion. 

8. The lessons of the conquest, which made evident 
the necessity of hearty co-operation among the tribes, 
and showed the superiority of Jehovah to the gods of 
Canaan. 

9. The anarchy in the times of the Judges, when the 
nation was in danger of disintegration and was held to¬ 
gether only by the common worship of Jehovah. 

10. The significance of the settlement in Canaan. 

In this work, the greatest effort must be made to re¬ 
construct the picture of the times of the event, in dis¬ 
tinction from those in which the narrative, in each case, 
was written. The question is: What was the significance 
of Abraham, or Moses, or the exodus, or the conquest to 
the people of these early times? We do not, at this point 
care what the later generations thought. What special 
impression did these great lives and these wonderful 
events make on the people of the times of which they 
were a part ? 


§ 38. Constructive Study.—Consider now the religious progress indi¬ 
cated by these lives and events, and formulate the same in a series of 
propositions under the following heads: 

1. Faith in the power of Jehovah to deliver. 

2. The consequences of sin. 

3. The reward of righteousness. 

4. The nation’s conception of its own future. 

5. Israel’s attitude toward other tribes and nations. 

6. The existence of other gods than Jehovah. 

7. The relation of Jehovah to Israel. 

8. The nation’s conception of Jehovah. 

§ 39. Constructive Work on the Prophet and Prophetic 
Work.— Study the more important instances in which 
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reference is made to the prophet, or his work, viz.: 

Abraham is called a prophet; Moses is represented as Gen. ao: 7(B). 
calling himself a prophet; the song of “Miriam, the Dent. 18:15 (D). 
prophetess,” upon the overthrow of Pharaoh’s army; the Bxod.is:aof.(B). 
prominent part in the overthrow of Sisera’s army given judg. 4:4er. 
to “ Deborah, a prophetess ; ” and the description of the 
work of Balaam, the prophet. H ^'(jSndB). 

1. Note the fact that all these passages are in narra¬ 
tives that received their literary form from the hands of 
prophetic editors later than this period, and consider, in 
view of this fact, whether the term “prophet” in each 
case is properly applied to the individual in question. 

2. Upon the basis of these statements, consider how 
comparatively inactive the prophetic function still is at 
this time. 


3. Consider, further, the fact that in this period, 
Israel, like other nations, was accustomed to resort to 
wizards, sorcerers, necromancers, for information con¬ 
cerning the will of the deity, and that these classes of 
wonder-workers occupied a large place in the thought 
and life of the people. 


§40. Constructive Work on the Principal Religious Ideas, prophetic 
or otherwise, during this period of patriarchs and judges. From the 
various sources cited — viz., (1) contemporaneous literature (§§27, 28), 
(2) later literature (§§29-31), (3) monumental literature (§§32-34), 

(4) religious institutions as they stood in these periods (§§35, 36), 

(5) l^e great characters and events, as distinguished from the history 
of them prepared in later times (§§37, 38) — let us endeavor to for¬ 
mulate the religious ideas as they were entertained in those days : 

1. As relating to God and the supernatural world .— {a) What, for 
example, was the opinion held among the people at large concerning 
Jehovah ? What are some of the explanations of the origin of the word 
Jehovah? What conception of the Deity is involved in each of these 
explanations ? What other names of the Deity were employed in this 
period ? Is there evidence that any effort was being made by certain 
leaders to introduce a conception of the Deity quite different from that 
held by the mass of the people ? What attributes of God are receiving 
special emphasis at this time? Are there in the contemporaneous 
literature references to Jehovah as the God of creation ? ( b ) Do the 

people of the times believe in the existence and manifestation of 
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angels ? If so, what relation do these angels sustain to God ? Are there 
other superhuman beings who have power over human life and fortune ? 
(<*) What is the opinion of the times (that is, of the leaders as well as 
the masses) concerning spirits ? Were these spirits always evil ? Was 
there any connection between these spirits and the spirits of dead 
ancestors ? What common methods of sorcery, witchcraft, and necro¬ 
mancy were employed among the people ? What attitude toward all 
this was assumed by the later writers? What evidence is there that in 
the period itself these practices were discountenanced ? 

2. As relating to man. — (a) What may be regarded as the sub¬ 
stantial consensus of this period as to the origin of man, his relation 
to the Deity, his relation to the animal world, his future place in the 
world-economy? (£) What conceptions of sin and guilt exist at this 
time, and in what relationship do these conceptions stand to the idea 
of God commonly entertained ? Define sin , as the people understood 
it; and the relationship of guilt to sin. (e) In what way was atone¬ 
ment made for sin ? Was it really in any proper sense atonement? 
(d) What was their conception of the future world ? In what sense 
was death understood to be related to sin, and sin to death ? How did 
the belief in the return of the spirits of the dead bear upon all this ? 

3. As relating to IsraeFs future. — (a) Was Israel yet a nation? 

Were there any really national conceptions ? Had reference been 
made to the coming “day of Jehovah”? (1) How did the anticipa¬ 
tion and realization of possessing the Holy Land prepare the way for 
ideas of Israel's future? (c) Is there yet any doctrine of the future of 
the outside nations, /. e. y the heathen ? (d) Has there been any certain 

reference to a messianic king, or to a royal order ? (e) Accepting the 

early origin of the substance of Deut., chap. 18, what steps have been 
taken toward the establishment of the prophetic order, and what is the 
logical connection of this order with the practices of witchcraft, etc., 
for which it was to be a substitute ? 

4. As relating to ethical standards and worship .— (a) What is a rea¬ 

sonable statement describing the standard of morality prevalent in 
those days? Was it the same in general for individuals and for the 
nation ? Or can there be detected a difference ? (h) To what extent, 

if at all, had emphasis been placed on the idea of personal and national 
righteousness ? Was there such a thing as faith in those days ? If so, 
faith in what, or in whom? Define the words “faith” and “right¬ 
eousness,” as they seem to be used, (c) What conception do the 
people have concerning a so-called covenant-relationship between them 
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and Jehovah ? What did this call for on their part? or his? (< d) Is 
the routine of worship in this period simple or complicated ? pure or 
corrupt? What, briefly, were the principal factors at the beginning of 
the period? What new elements have crept in during the period? 
Have these debased or elevated the older form ? Was there any good 
derived from contact with these new elements? If so, what? If not, 
how may we explain the divine providence in bringing the older form 
into touch with the new ? 



JEREMIAH.— Michelangelo. 
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The Old Testament as Historically Understood. 

Bishop H. E. Ryle, D.D., in an article in the Expository Times for 
January, 1904, indicates some of the results of Old Testament study. 
He makes the following points with regard to the historical view of 
the Old Testament: (1) As to the theology of the Old Testament, a 
strictly historical method shows that the Old Testament does not 
anticipate the New; the bud is not the full flower. But the Old Testa¬ 
ment may contain premonitions and supply illustrations of distinctive 
New Testament teaching. The conception of the nature of God, of 
sin, of holiness, of the life to come, grow in distinctness with the 
progress of the revelation. (2) The morality of the Old Testament 
is seen to present no final or perfect standard. It corresponds to the 
limitations of the time. But it is progressive, advancing continually 
toward the higher revelation of God’s wisdom and love for men. (3) 
As regards its messianic teaching, many passages that our forefathers 
interpreted as predictions of the personal Messiah are now seen to 
possess a primary reference to contemporary personages or events, and 
to admit only in a secondary sense application to the expectation of 
the Messiah. But if less full of personal prediction, the prophets are 
found to testify more abundantly to the general messianic idea. It 
embraced the whole nation. The hope of redemption and of the kingdom 
of God filled the thoughts of the faithful. (4) The belief in a divine 
revelation through Israel is not shaken by modern research. Natural¬ 
istic explanations prove wholly inadequate to account for the phe¬ 
nomena. The history of Israel remains unique and unparalleled. To 
that history the Scriptures of the Old Testament correspond. The 
revelation of the divine nature and purpose comes to us through the 
medium of a unique record in harmony with the actual experience of 
national life. 


Inquiries Concerning the Divinity of Christ. 

Under this title Professor F. C. Porter, of Yale University, contrib¬ 
utes to the American Journal of Theology for January an article of 
unusual importance. The effort of the article is to discover what Jesus 
signifies for us in the twentieth century. With great skill he indicates 
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what Jesus signified for the first generation of Christians. He then 
concludes that as for us it is the spirit of apostolic Christology, not the 
letter of it, that demands our assent. In the region of letter and form 
there is much that we cannot make our own. The spirit of it was the 
offering of their best thought to Christ. It was the subjection of their 
entire being to him. It was a victorious conquest of sin in his name. 
The greatness of Jesus, his secret, his divinity let us say, is most nearly 
disclosed in the power that he had to produce in men a faith that was 
not bound to his earthly presence; that was not contained in the words 
that he uttered and the life he lived, though it had its first expression 
there; that did not depend on accurate recollections of all that he had 
said. He was the one way to God, and yet his way was to set men 
upon their own way, and divinely further them in it. The freedom of 
the apostolic age is the wonder of it, its worship of Christ and its free¬ 
dom from bondage even to him. He was apprehended as one who 
ruled and yet who set free. The law of his rule was a law of liberty. 
He set men free. That was his way; that was their experience. He 
set them free even from himself as a literal example, as a binding law. 

Perhaps if he had written a book, he could not have liberated men 
from subjection to its letter. His religion might then have been a new 
legalism, and men might not have dared to move forward, to do new 
things and greater than his, to think new thoughts as the Spirit led them 
into the truth. It is the eternal that the student of the earthly life of 
Jesus is searching for, and we surely have no good reason to deny that, 
in spite of all difficulties, the eager and sympathetic and careful reader 
of the gospels may come through them into the presence of the Spirit 
of Christ. On the other hand, the one who looks into the apostolic age 
and into Christian history for the essence and principles of Christianity 
does not accept past formulas regarding the person and work of Christ 
as final and binding upon him. He is not looking for a theology, and 
identifying Christianity with it. By sinking ourselves in the apostolic 
writings we can enter into the inner reality and truth of their experience 
in such a way that in us, too, Christ may become an inner, spiritual 
power. 


The Western Text and Blass's Theory. 

A searching and valuable discussion of the origin of the Western 
Text of the Gospels and Acts is contained in an article by W. Ernst 
in the last number of the Zeitschriftfur die neutcstamentliche Wissen¬ 
se haft. The Blass hypothesis is once more shown to be unsatisfactory 
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as an explanation of the remarkable series of readings which make up 
the Western Text. Blass wrote ten years ago, and has written frequently 
since, to prove that Luke himself prepared two different forms of his 
gospel and of his Acts of the Apostles, one of which accorded in 
general with the Received Text of these books, the other accorded in 
general with what is called the Western Text of them. Mr. Ernst 
holds that the Western Text is one of popular growth, containing 
many modifications and additions which came in during the second 
century. 

Origen in the middle of the third century complained that the 
current text of the New Testament books was marked by many addi¬ 
tions and dogmatic modifications. It was probably the Western type 
of text about which Origen spoke. This text, which derived its form 
from free handling in circulation and use, was enlarged and adorned 
in many ways. The book of Acts particularly underwent such changes, 
because it was not canonized until after the gospels, and because its 
contents permitted of freer handling than the gospels which contained 
the life and words of Jesus. The speeches in Acts were less modified 
in transmission than the narrative portions where the careers of the 
apostles were described. That the peculiarities of the Western Text 
are of secondary origin is shown and illustrated in many passages. 

But if the Western type of text is not the original one, neither is 
the Received Text such. Both types which have come down to us have 
undergone modification in transmission. The Received Text which 
we read in critical editions of the New Testament text, such as Westcott- 
Hort’s and Tischendorf’s eighth edition, is in fact a revision which 
was made in the fourth century, the effort being to eliminate from 
the text, as far as possible, the accretions which it had gathered 
during the second and third centuries. It is difficult to ascertain the 
principles upon which this revision was made. It is probable that the 
type of text chosen as the best was one which had become established 
in the East, and although it is not the autographic text which Luke 
wrote, it is certainly much more nearly original than the Western text. 


The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. 

The seven letters to the churches of Asia which are contained in 
the opening chapters of the book of Revelation were intended to reach 
a well-marked district embracing more than half the province of Asia, 
and the epigraphic and monumental evidence proves that this district 
contained the entire Asian church at the end of the first century, says 
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Professor Ramsay in the Expositor for January. The seven churches 
named in the letters represent groups, each city serving as the point 
from which the letter was to be forwarded to surrounding churches. 

The seven churches are enumerated in the order in which a mes¬ 
senger from Patmos, where John wrote the Apocalypse, would reach 
them. He would land at Ephesus, then go north by the direct road 
to Smyrna and Pergamos. Thence he would go along the great 
imperial post road to Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
and from Laodicea he would return along the central route of the 
empire down the Maeander valley to the coast. These seven cities were 
the most suitable points for distributing the letters to the groups of 
churches in the easiest way and the shortest time by seven other mes¬ 
sengers, who made secondary circuits from the seven representative 
churches. 

Since no postal service was maintained by the state for the use of 
private individuals or trading companies, “we find ourselves obliged 
to admit the existence of a large organization ” for the transmission 
of the letters by safe Christian hands. Just as all the great trading 
companies maintained each its own corps of letter-carriers ( tabellarii ), 
so the Christians must necessarily have provided for the carrying of 
their own letters, if they wanted to write; and this necessity must 
inevitably have resulted, owing to the constructive spirit of that rapidly 
growing body, in the formation of a letter-carrying system. The 
routes of the letter-carriers were fixed according to the most convenient 
circuits, and the provincial messengers did not visit all the cities, but 
only certain centers, whence a subordinate service distributed the letters 
or news over the several connected circuits or groups. The trading 
companies employed their own slaves; but it is clear that the Christians 
must have employed members of their own communities. The mes¬ 
sengers went direct in each congregation to the episkopos , who was 
charged with the duty of hospitality as well as of correspondence. 


The Progress of Christian Theology. 

The Hibbert Journal for January contains an article from Rev. J. 
H. Beibitz, entitled “ The New Point of View in Theology.” The pur¬ 
pose of the article is to show that theology is a progressive science like 
other branches of human knowledge. The author says : The net results 
of the marvelous advance of the natural sciences has been to lead us to 
a new, a deeper and higher theism. And the principle which lies at 
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the basis of this new thought of God is simply the denial of the posi¬ 
tion that God is not directly concerned with natural causation. In 
other words, the higher theism consists in the strongest possible asser¬ 
tion of the divine immanence in nature. To put this thought again in 
another way: the distinction between the First Cause and secondary 
causes is a perfectly unreal distinction. The proof of this statement 
cannot now be entered into—owing to the necessary limitations of our 
space. But, put briefly, it depends upon a thoroughgoing analysis of 
causation. It may, I think, be shown that the concept of “cause” 
itself necessarily involves the existence of a mind which thinks and 
wills—a mind whose thinking and willing are in some degree 
analogous to our own thinking and willing. If this be so, then second¬ 
ary causes are not causes at all. They are simply symbols which serve 
to foreshadow the uniform action of the Divine Will. 

We are not, then, to seek God in the gaps of our knowledge of 
nature; but we are to seek and find him in nature, in a knowable and 
rational order. No longer is it true to say that each advance of science, 
by contracting the sphere of the unknown, narrows the province of 
religion. We refuse the suggested partition of territory which leaves 
the known to science, the unknown, and perchance unknowable, to 
religion. For it is just in nature as known, as an object of experience, 
and therefore rational, that we see God. Each fresh discovery of natu¬ 
ral causes is in effect a fresh revelation of God. The old distinction 
between “miraculous” and “non-miraculous,” “natural” and “super¬ 
natural,” vanishes in the light of the truth that God is at work in each 
and every case of natural causation. It has been finely said: “The 
opening of a rosebud and the resurrection of Jesus Christ are facts of the 
same order, for both alike are revelations of the one Motive Power 
which is at work in all phenomena.” We no longer think of God as 
outside his universe. He is in it — in the tiniest insect which spreads 
its wings for a single day to catch the summer sun, in the tender blade 
as it pushes its way through the soil, in the mind of the child as its 
powers open up toward manhood’s prime, in the courses of the stars, in 
the endless changes of organic matter on our planet, the one force 
which moves all things, the one life which lives in all things, the one 
thinking'principle active in all thinking beings. 
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THE FRENCH IN THE ORIENT. 

The French government and various scientific societies have taken 
the lead for a full half-century in exploration and excavations in the 
Orient. Beginning with Botta in 1842, they have made a distin¬ 
guished record in the Mesopotamian Valley. In Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria their work has been rewarded with notable success, both as to 
the ability and character of the men who have conducted the campaign, 
and as to the importance of the results that have followed their labors. 

To begin with their work in Persia : their distinct and most notable 
service in recent years was the uncovering, at the site of ancient Susa, 
of that marvelous document now known as the stele of black diorite 
which bore on its surface the code of laws of Hammurabi of about 2250 
B. C. This mound of Susa has yielded enormous results for the ac¬ 
tivity both of M. Dieulafoy and M. de Morgan. These discoveries 
have opened several new chapters in the history of the relations of 
ancient Susa and Babylonia. They have shown us a civilization ante¬ 
dating Hammurabi's day by at least several centuries. Susa is not 
yet by any means exhausted. 

When we pass over into Babylonia, French activity has shown itself 
since 1878 on the site of Tello, the ancient Lagash. For nearly a 
score of years it was the object of the energetic work of M. E. de 
Sarzec, a government official at Busra. He revealed here the remains of 
a wonderful city, whose chief king, Gudea, lived about 2800 B. C., or 
quite 500 years before the days of Abraham. M. de Sarzec uncovered 
palaces, temples, statues, and libraries of untold value to the sciences 
of archaeology and ancient history. The chief wealth of his finds are 
deposited in the Louvre Museum, Paris, and in the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople. The work at Tello, since the death of 
M. de Sarzec in May, 1901, has been carried on under the direction of 
Captain Cros. In a personal communication from an official of the 
Louvre, I learn that the expedition this year has not found a large 
number of tablets. But, on the other hand, it has made one notable 
and very welcome discovery. Up to the present time, the Louvre has 
secured eight black diorite statues of Gudea, but unfortunately all are 
headless. Now Captain Cros reports that he has found another statue of 
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that distinguished king, and nearby it the head which belongs to the 
statue. For the first time now we have a complete figure of the ruler 
whose career is celebrated in such a mass of literature of that far-off 
period, and whose chief city is now revealing so many evidences of 
the high civilization of that early day. 

On the site of old Carthage, in north Africa, a French expedition, 
under direction of M. Delattre, is making many important discoveries. 
These bear chiefly on the civilization of ancient Carthage and its 
mixed nationalities. One of the last published reports mentions a lead 
disk which bears an inscription both in Punic and in archaic Greek 
characters. These statues connected with Punic religious observances 
and service are quite numerous and instructive. They are pictures of 
the religious and immoral worship (!) of a degenerate age in Phoeni¬ 
cian history. 

As one glances over the reports sent in from different oriental 
countries, he cannot but be impressed by the activity and intelligence 
of the diplomatic agents of the government in the study of the history 
of the present and past civilizations of the countries where they are 
located. The first French excavator in Mesopotamia — in fact, the first 
excavator there — was the government officer at Mosul, Botta. The 
first and chief excavator at Tello was a French diplomatic officer, E. de 
Sarzec. In a recent number of Comptes rendus of the Acad£mie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres we find a notable communication from M. 
Degrand, consul at Philippopolis, on numismatics and archaeology. 

The French government’s work in Egypt during the last year was 
conducted under the direction of M. Maspero at Touna and Assiout, 
in middle Egypt. The excavations at the former place were under 
the immediate charge of M. A. Gombert. This place has been sub¬ 
jected to much petty pilfering by the natives, but has, nevertheless, 
many places where labor promises liberal rewards. M. Gombert found 
a large number of valuable tombs, some of which had been plundered 
by the natives. Here he found a series of masks of remarkable con¬ 
struction. The cemetery of the new empire was the scene of the dis¬ 
covery of things belonging to Amenophis IV., and many other undated 
and uninscribed objects. At Assiout M. C. Palanque was in charge. 
Forty tombs were explored. Their proprietors are classed with cer¬ 
tainty between the IXth and Xth dynasties. The results of this work 
will be far-reaching in their bearing on the history of the internal 
strifes of that early period of Egyptian history. 

Ira Maurice Price. 
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Syllabus for Old Testament Study. By Professor John R. 
Sampey, D.D., LL.D., Southern Baptist Theological Semi¬ 
nary. Louisville, Ky.: Charles T. Dearing, 1903. Pp. 105. 

In any criticism of this book it has to be remembered that it was 
“prepared primarily for the use of students in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary,” and that “it is supplemented by copious lec¬ 
tures and constant questioning on the part of the teacher.” “This 
Syllabus serves as a guide to the best literature on the various periods, 
and puts before the student such introductory information as will aid 
in the understanding of the different books of the Hebrew Scriptures.” 

The volume is divided into three parts : the first is devoted to books 
of reference; the second gives a brief outline of the various books of 
the Old Testament; and the third is a chronological chart, giving the 
principal events of the history and literature of Israel and Judah, 
besides contemporaneous events in other nations. The book is not 
partisan, yet in temper it is almost surprisingly conservative, Isaiah, 
chaps. 40-66, for example, being regarded as pre-exilic. It is not only 
the extreme left wing of criticism that comes under Dr. Sampey’s lash 
as when he says that, in the Polychrome Bible, “ the documentary 
theory is carried to ridiculous extremes ” (p. 7), or that Cheyne’s 
chronology of the Psalter is “utterly wild” (p. 11); but even G. A. 
Smith’s Isaiah is described as “tinctured with destructive criticism” 
(p. 13); and occasionally it is recommended that certain books emanat¬ 
ing from the critical school — for example, Kent’s History of the Hebrew 
People —be read “with discrimination” (p. 11). The general effect 
of this conservative standpoint has been to exclude works, not only of 
undoubted ability, but of great importance. It is difficult otherwise to 
see why Cheyne’s Jeremiah in “ Men of the Bible ” series or his Hosea 
in the “Cambridge Bible” series should be ignored. Doubtless it 
was not the author’s purpose to make the list of books recommended 
exhaustive; but in a volume purporting to be a “guide to the best 
literature” some of the omissions are strange. If Oehler’s Old Testa¬ 
ment Theology and Buhl’s Canon and Text of the Old Testament are 
mentioned, are Schultz’s Old Testament Theology and Ryle’s Canon not 
worthy of equal mention ? Practically no use whatever is made of 
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the two great recent Bible dictionaries, and no reference to such 
important work as the late Professor Davidson’s articles in Hastings 
on Hosea and Jeremiah. If the author’s purpose was to help the 
student, it seems strange that he should mention Ewald’s great his 
tory in five volumes, which the ordinary student is never likely to read, 
and to leave unnoticed the short and admirable histories of Cornill, 
Ottley, and Wade. 

Sometimes the remarks upon books by the critical school are hardly 
adequate or even just. Surely Cornill’s charming lectures on The 
Prophets of Israel are not exhaustively characterized as “ a brief state¬ 
ment of the present Radical position ” (p. 13). Still less is W. Robertson 
Smith’s Prophets of Israel “ an eloquent plea for the Radical view of 
prophecy.” It is an exposition, not a plea ; and such characterizations 
would be enough to divert the ordinary reader from two of the most 
stimulating books he could read. One who has read Driver’s illuminat¬ 
ing commentary on Deuteronomy learns from Dr. Sampey with sur¬ 
prise that “ for the faithful pastor and his flock ” the volumes of the 
International Critical Commentary “ seem to have little that is edifying,” 
though on the next page the concession is made that “ Driver is 
always learned and attractive ” (p. 8). 

But, apart from disputed critical questions, it may be doubted 
whether the list of books recommended will serve the end for which 
the author intended it. The descriptions of the books are in few cases 
precise enough to be of much real service as a guide. Such vague 
phrases as “good,” “quite good,” “quite able”—a compliment, by 
the way, with which Calvin is once honored—occur frequently. The 
advice with regard to 1 and 2 Chronicles is as follows: (a) Murphy on 
Chronicles is quite good; (h) the Lange volume is good; (c) Keil is 
also valuable. Almost identical is the advice on Jeremiah: (dr) Orelli 
is quite good; (b) Keil is also good; (*■) Streane on Jeremiah and 
Lamentations is also useful. Probably these hints were amplified in 
the class-room ; but, as they stand, they do not carry us very far. What 
a sprightly commentary is we should like to know (Murphy on Genesis 
and Exodus); Davison’s Praises of Israel seems to deserve more than 
this dubious commendation (p. 12). 

The summaries of the Old Testament books are useful, but in many 
cases they would shed little real light on the interpretation of the 
books. Tn the summary of the book of Job, for example, no attempt 
is made to bring out the important fact that the friends had not spoken 
the truth about God. Nor is there any hint of the true method of inter - 
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preting Jonah, though the alternatives are mentioned. The perspective 
is also curious: the summary of the seventy third Psalm gets ten lines, 
while the book of Hosea is summarized in four. 

In the chronological scheme, some of the earlier items are marked 
by a quaint and almost amusing precision. In the light of the present 
discussion of the patriarchal stories, it is refreshing to be assured that 
Abraham was born in 1996 B. C. 

This book convinces us more than ever of the enormous gain that 
historical criticism has brought even to the religious student of the 
Bible. It is almost pathetic to note the great gap that appears in the 
prophetic column of the chronological chart between the years 582 and 
520 B. C. If ever a prophet was needed, it was then, and the critics 
believe that one of the greatest prophets of all appeared then. And 
again, criticism, by distinguishing the prophetic and the priestly docu¬ 
ments of Genesis, has shown how powerfully the former exhibit the 
triumphant march of the purpose of God across the area covered by 
the book. Instead of that, we have here Genesis represented by the 
following colorless and unattractive outline: The generations of the 
heavens and the earth, of Adam, of Noah, of the sons of Noah, of 
Shem, of Terah, of Ishmael, of Isaac, of Esau, of Jacob. 

John E. McFadyen. 

Knox College, 

Toronto, Can. 


The Modern Speech New Testament. By the late Richard F. 
Weymouth, D.Litt. Edited and partly revised by Ernest 
Hampden-Cook. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1903. 
Pp. 674. ti.25. 

Dr. Weymouth was the author of a scholarly and useful work on 
the New Testament, entitled The Resultant Greek Testament , exhibiting 
the text in which the majority of modern editors are agreed, with the pre¬ 
ferred readings of each. He was a thoroughly competent Greek scholar 
and interpreter of the New Testament. The present work was the 
last that he did, and was in a real sense the crown of his labors. He 
called it “an idiomatic translation into everyday English from the text 
of The Resultant Greek Testament it has no relation to any existing 
English version. It belongs therefore to that rapidly growing class of 
modernized translations of the Bible, of which the Twentieth Century 
New Testament is the best known (published by the Revell Co., Chi¬ 
cago). And, indeed, the two works are very much alike, in contents, 
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in method, and in appearance. The one special feature of Weymouth’s 
book is the extensive footnotes, indicating parallel passages and eluci¬ 
dating the interpretation ; they are of great value to the reader. Typo¬ 
graphically both works are highly satisfactory, with a clear, open page, 
chapter and verse numbers in the margin, and inset heads for the 
paragraphs ; how much more attractive the Bible is, and easy to read, 
when printed in this way. 

As regards the characteristics and merits of the two translations, 
they are close competitors for the highest approval. It is not unlikely 
that some will prefer Weymouth while others prefer the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury. Each represents fine New Testament scholarship, each is a 
direct and independent translation from the standard type of Greek 
text, and each surpasses in accuracy and in language the Revised Ver¬ 
sion. The chief difference between the two is this: the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Hew Testament has an animated, direct, conversational, and 
idiomatic style, while the Modern Speech New Testament has a more 
dignified, heavy-worded, literary style. Brief quotations will show the 
characteristics of each. 

MATTHEW 15:21-28. 

WEYMOUTH. TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Leaving that place, Jesus withdrew 
into the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon. 
Here a Canaanitish woman of the district 
came out and persistently cried out, “ Sir, 
Son of David, pity me; my daughter is 
cruelly harassed by a demon.” But He 
answered her not a word. Then the dis¬ 
ciples interposed, and begged Him say¬ 
ing, “Send her away because she keeps 
crying behind us.” So He answered her, 
“ I have no commission except to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” Then she 
came and threw herself at His feet and 
entreated Him, “Sir, help me.” He re¬ 
plied, “ It is not right to take the chil¬ 
dren’s bread and throw it to the dogs.” 
“Be it so, Sir,” she said, “for even the 
dogs eat the scraps which fall from their 
masters’ tables.” Jesus replied, “Woman, 
great is your faith; be it done to you as 
you desire.” And from that moment her 
daughter was restored to health. 


On going away from that place, 
Jesus retired into the country round Tyre 
and Sidon. 

There a Canaanite woman from that 
district came out and began calling to 
Jesus : 

“Take pity on me, Master, Son of 
David ; my daughter is entirely under the 
power of an evil spirit.” 

But not a word did Jesus say in 
reply. 

His disciples came up and begged 
him to send her away. 

“She keeps calling out after us,” 
they said. 

“I have been sent,” Jesus replied, 
“ to no one except the lost sheep of Is¬ 
rael.” 

For all this the woman came, and 
bending low before him, said: 

“ Master, help me ! ” 

“ It is not fair,” Jesus replied, “ to 
take the children’s food and throw it to 
dogs.” 

“ Yes, Master,” she said, “ for dogs 
do feed on the scraps that fall from their 
owner’s table.” 

“ Your faith is great,” was his reply 
to the w'oman ; “ it shall be as you wish ! ” 

And her daughter was cured that 
very moment. 
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1 CORINTHIANS 13:1-7. 


WEYMOUTH. 

If I can speak all the languages of 
men and of angels, and am destitute 
of Love, I have but become a loud- 
sounding trumpet or a clanging cymbal. 
If I possess the gift of prophecy and am 
versed in all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and have such absolute faith that I can 
remove mountains, but am destitute of 
Love, I am nothing. And if 1 distribute 
all my possessions to the poor, and give 
up my body to be burned, but am desti¬ 
tute of Love, it profits me nothing. 

Love is patient and kind. Love 
knows neither envy nor jealousy. Love 
is not forward and self-assertive, nor 
boastful and conceited. She does not 
behave unbecomingly, nor seek to aggran¬ 
dize herself, nor blaze out in passionate 
anger, nor brood over wrongs. She finds 
no pleasure in injustice done to others, 
but joyfully sides with the truth. She 
knows how to be silent; she is full of 
trust, full of hope, full of patient endur¬ 
ance. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

I go on to show you a way beyond 
all comparison the best. If I speak in 
the “ tongues ” of men — aye, and of 
angels, too — but am without Love, I 
have become mere echoing brass, or a 
clanging cymbal! Even if I have the 
“ prophetic ” gift and know all secret 
truths and possess all knowledge, or even 
if I have such perfect faith as to be able 
to move mountains, but am without Love, 
I am nothing ! If I give all I possess to 
feed the hungry, and even if (to say what 
is boastful) I sacrifice my body, but am 
without Love, I am none the better! 

Love is long-suffering and kind. 
Love is never envious, never boastful, 
never conceited, never behaves unbecom¬ 
ingly. She is not self-seeking, not easily 
provoked, nor does she reckon up her 
wrongs. She has no sympathy with de¬ 
ceit, but has full sympathy with truth. 
She is proof against all things, always 
trustful, always hopeful, always patient. 


Undoubtedly the gospel story arose and was first circulated in an 
animated, picturesque, conversational style, so that in such language 
we get nearer to the original flavor of the narrative; but many people 
have become so accustomed to the colorless, dignified, literary tone of 
the Authorized Version that a radical departure from it is not pleasing. 

The Modern Speech New Testament deserves to have a very large sale; 
it will be found no less interesting and useful than the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury New Testament , of which one hundred thousand copies have 
already been sold. These translations into current English do much 
to make the New Testament a real book, picturing real people, telling 
real events, giving a real message. One of our greatest needs in the 
use of the Bible is a sense of its reality — certain theological concep¬ 
tions and statements have tended to sublimate it out of human 
experience, and so to rob it of its realness and its contact with us. 
Great good is also sure to come from a removal of the superstitious 
worship and anachronistic regard which are bestowed by many upon 
the English Bible of 1611 A. D. Incorrect and harmful notions con¬ 
cerning the nature, transmission, and authority of the Scriptures have 
grown out of ignorance of the historical facts involved; these modern 
translations, are working effectively to spread information and right 
thinking about the Bible. p yy y 
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Sunday School Teaching. By Rev. William Walter Smith, 
A.M., M.D. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co., 
1903. Pp. 166. $0.50. 

The subtitle accurately and fully describes this excellent manual, 
as containing “the simple elements of child-study and religious peda¬ 
gogy in popular and interesting form, compiled from leading educa 
tors, together with some gratuitous advice on Sunday-school manage- 
ment.” While the book is a compilation, it is yet a valuable piece of 
constructive work bearing upon the aim of teaching, the character and 
training of the teacher, the mental growth of the child, the preparation 
of the lesson, the methods in teaching, the organization of the school, 
and the curriculum of the Sunday school. Each chapter begins with 
a judicious program for selected reading upon the topic of the chapter, 
and concludes with suggestive “questions for thought and discussion.” 

Dr. Smith brings to his work a large and valuable experience 
gained as secretary of the Sunday-School Commission of the Diocese 
of New York, which has been doing advanced work in the training of 
teachers within the diocese. He lays large emphasis upon the peda¬ 
gogical side of Sunday-school work, and almost ignores the religious 
side. The emphasis makes his work valuable for training the Sunday- 
school teachers along lines that have been altogether too much 
neglected in this great department of education, and the omission 
deprives his manual of a religious flavor [and warmth which would 
undoubtedly have made it more attractive and helpful to the 
majority of Sunday-school teachers. The value of the manual to those 
for whom it is designed also would have been enhanced if the treat¬ 
ment of the various subjects had been more concrete. The author— 
for he is such, though he modestly calls himself a compiler — frankly 
confesses that the book has been compiled with some haste, but it 
betrays less evidence of haste than his preface would lead us to expect. 
On the whole, it is an admirable manual for the training of teachers; 
and in the hands of a skilful and painstaking leader—for it will need 
such a leader to use it effectively — it may properly be regarded as 
good as the best for this purpose. 

George B. Stewart. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn, N. Y. 
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BOOK8. 

Driver, S. R. The Book of Genesis. 
With Introduction and Notes. [West¬ 
minster Commentaries.] London: 
Methuen, 1904. Pp. xx + lxxiv-f- 
420. Ios. 6d. 

Jedlicska, J. Der angebliche Turmbau 
zu Babel, die Erlebnisse der Familie 
Abrahams und die Beschneidung. 
Leipzig: H. Seemann, Nachf. Pp. 
373 - M. 4. 

Marti, Karl. Dodekapropheton, er- 
klart. [Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament, Lieferung 20, 1. 
Halfte.] Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
Pp. 240. M. 3.75* 

Konig, Eduard. Alttestamentliche Kri* 
tik und Offenbarungsglaube. [Im 
Kampf um das Alte Testament, 2. 
Heft.] Berlin (Gr. Lichterfelde): Ed¬ 
win Runge. 1903. Pp. 55. M. 0.90. 

In this spirited and trenchant address, 
delivered last October in the “Kursus fiir 
christliche Religions-Wissenschaft” at Dort¬ 
mund, Professor KOnig properly reasserts 
the permanence and value of the Old Testa* 
ment revelation, irrespective of the processes 
of criticism, 

ARTICLES. 

Dahse, Johannes. Textkritische Be- 
denken gegen den Ausgangspunkt der 
heutigen Pentateuchkritik. Archiv 
fiir Religionswissensehaft , Vol. VI, 
Heft 4, 1903, pp. 305-19. 

Hal£vy, J. La date du r£cit yahw&ste 
de la creation (Genfcse, ii-iii), I. Re¬ 
vue iimilique , Vol. XII, No. I (Janu¬ 
ary, 1904), pp. 19-36. 

The problem of the date of these chapters 
is treated in the light of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets and of recent opinion. 


Nivolsky, M. Jakhin und Bo’az. Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie % 
N. F., Vol. XII, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 
1-20. 

Schlogl, Nivard. Canticum Mosis, 
Dt. 32 :1-43. Biblische Zeitichrifty Vol. 
II, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 1-13. 

Zillessen, Alfred. Der alte und der 
neue Exodus: . . . . Jesaja 40 ff. 
Arch iv fiir Religionswissemchajt, Vol. 
VI, Heft 4, 1903, pp. 289-304. 
Pr£ciel, D. Recherches ex£g£tiques: 
Les 70 ans de J£r£mie et les 70 se- 
maines de Daniel. II. Musiony Vol. 
IV, No. 4, 1903, PP- 353 - 74 - 
In Jeremiah 25:11 the prophet does not 
predict seventy years of captivity; the verses 
should be interpreted: " This land shall be 
a ruin, during seventy years, and these 
nations shall serve the king of Babylon dur¬ 
ing seventy years.” 

Hal£vy, J. Recherches bibliques: Le 
livre d’Amos (supplement). Revue 
s^mitiquey Vol. XII, No. I (January, 
1904), pp. I-18. 

Riessler, Paul. Ueber Nehemias und 
Esdras. II: Nehemias: seine An- 
kunft und seine Wirksamkeit in Jeru¬ 
salem. Biblische Zeitschrifty Vol. II, 
Heft 1, 1904, pp. 15-27. 

Aubert, L. Que reste-t-il de l’Ancien 
Testament ? Revue de thiologie et ph * - 
losophie, September-November, 1903, 
pp. 377 - 407 . 

To the question. What Is left of the Old 
Testament ? the writer replies: (1) its lite¬ 
rary significance, greatly enhanced, rather 
than reduced, by better knowledge of 
writers, times, and methods; (2) its histori¬ 
cal record, more majestic and instructive for 
being better understood; and (3) its reli¬ 
gious value, still unique and unapproached 
in the literature of the ancient world. 
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books. 

Lake, Kirsopp. The Influence of 
Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of 
the New Testament: An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the Univer¬ 
sity of Leiden, on January 27, 1904. 
Oxford: Parker & Son, 1904. Pp. 27. 
Characterizing Westcott and Hort’s effort 
at New Testament text construction as a 
magnificent failure, the English successor ot 
van Manen declares the reconstruction of 
the local texts reflected in Latin and Syriac 
versions a necessary preliminary to the con¬ 
struction of the original text, which promises, 
when found, importantly to affect interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Hoffmann, H. Neutestamentliche Bi- 
belstunden, Parts 11-16. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, Nachf. M. 7.20. 

Schmidt, Paul Wilhelm. Die Ge- 
schichteJesu, erlautert. Tubingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1904. Pp. xi + 423. 
M. 7. 

This critical treatment is designed to sup¬ 
plement the writer's Die Geschichte Jesu, 
erz&hlt , now in its fourth edition. 

Trench, R. C. Das Wunder des Herrn. 
Uebersetzt von Ed. Roller. Neu- 
kirchen: Erziehungsverein. Pp. xvi 
+ 151. M. 5.50. 

The appearance of this German edition, 
more than fifty years after the first publica¬ 
tion of Archbishop Trench's work, is new 
evidence of its lasting usefulness. 

Ziller, F. Die biblischen Wunder in 
ihrer Beziehung zu den biblischen 
Welt- und Gottesvorstellungen. Tu¬ 
bingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. Pp. 37. 
M. 0.80. 

Belief in the miraculous in post-exilic 
Israel and the times of Jesus resulted from 
four principal causes: the deuteronomic 
conception of history; the poetic and hyper¬ 
bolic utterances of the prophets; the influ¬ 
ence of a debased form of Platonism; and, 
especially, Parsee demonology. 


Hollmann, G. Urchristentum in Ko- 
rinth. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. Pp. 
32. M. 0.50. 

Schultze, Victor. Codex Waldeccen- 
sis (D w PAUL ): Unbekannte Frag- 
mente einer griechisch lateinischen 
Bibelhandschrift. Miinchen: Oskar 
Beck, 1904. Pp. 23. 

Newly discovered fragments of an eleventh- 
century bi-lingual manuscript of Ephesians, 
closely related with the Paris Codex Claro- 
montanus, and the St. Petersburg Sanger- 
manensis. 

Bowman, S. L. Historical Evidence of 
the New Testament. An Inductive 
Study in Christian Evidences. Cin¬ 
cinnati: Jennings & Pye, 1903. Pp. 
732 - U- 

Purves, David. The Sacraments of the 
New Testament. Edinburgh: Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1904. Pp. 
85. 6d. 

ARTICLES. 

Chapuis, Paul. Quelques problfcmes de 
la vie de J£sus, a propos de quelques 
publications r^centes. Revue de thlo- 
logie et de philosophic, September- 
November, 1903, pp. 408-49. 
Hilgenfeld, A. Das Johannes-Evan- 
gelium und seine neuesten Kritiker. 
Zeitschri/t fur wissenscha/tliche Theo- 
logie , N. F., Vol. XII, Heft I, 1904, pp. 
21-56. 

Wilson, C. W. Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre (concluded). Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement , 
January, 1904, pp. 26-41. 

General Wilson reviews the positions of 
those who have at various times refused to 
recognize in the traditional Golgotha the true 
site of the crucifixion and burial of Jesus. 
The identification with the " Gordon Tomb” 
and the knoll above Jeremiah’s Grotto is 
dismissed as incompatible with ancient topo¬ 
graphical conditions. " Probably all search 
for them [the true sites] will be in vain.” 
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Van Bebber, Johann. Zur neuesten 
Datierung des Karfreitags. Biblische 
Zeitschrift , V r ol. II, Heft I, 1904, pp. 

67-77. 

The crucifixion took place on Friday, April 
7, A. D. 30. 

Herzog, J. Jesus als Prediger. Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche , Vol. XL, 
Heft 1 (January, 1904), pp. 44-92. 
Allen, J. C. The Gospels of Jesus and 
Paul. Open Court , January, 1904, pp. 
37 - 44 . 

"These two gospels were separately de¬ 
rived, separately worked out; but they were 
brought into relations with each other 
through historical conditions, and finally 
have become merged together, because they 
are essentially harmonious and each has 
need of the other.” 

Zahn, Th. Zur Lebensgeschichte des 
Apostels Paulus. I: Heimat, Kriegs- 
gefangenschaft und romisches Biirger- 
recht des Paulus. II: Die Flucht aus 
Damaskus. Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift , 
Vol. XV, Heft I, pp. 23-41. 

(1) Against Mommsen and others, Zahn 
defends Jerome’s story of the deportation 
of Paul’s parents as captives to Tarsus, find¬ 
ing in it nothing inconsistent with Paul's 
claim that he was a Roman citizen born. (2) 
Paul’s escape from Damascus was effected 
in the face of two obstacles—his Jewish 

RELATED 

BOOKS. 

MacDonald, Alexander. The Symbol 
of the Apostles. New York: Chris 
tian Press Association Publishing Co., 
1903. pp. 377. 

From a Roman Catholic point of view, the 
writer undertakes to defend the apostolic 
authorship of the Apostles' Creed, against 
Harnack and other historical critics, Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant. 

Rauschen, Gerardus. Florilegium Pa- 
tristicum. Fasc. 1: Monumenta Aevi 
Apostolici. Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1904. 
Pp. iv + 90. M. 1.20. 

Greek texts, with Latin translations, of 
selections from the apostolic fathers, made 
from the Roman Catholic point of view. 


enemies within the city, and, outside, the 
forces of their ally, the ethnarch of Aretas, 
who, while not in control of the city, com¬ 
manded its approaches along with the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Lombard, Emile. Les exstases et les 
souffrances de l’apotre Paul: Essai 
d’une interpretation de 2 Cor. xii, 1- 
1 0. Revue de thiologie et de ph ilosoph #>, 
September-November, 1903, pp. 450- 
500. 

Paul’s "thorn in the flesh” was not oph¬ 
thalmia nor fever nor epilepsy, but hysteria. 

Klopker, A. Zur Soteriologie der Pas- 
toralbriefe. Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie,, N. F., Vol. XII, 
Heft I, 1904, pp- 57 - 87 . 

Albani, J. Hebr. 5 :11—6 :8. Zeitschrift 
fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie , N. F., 
Vol. XII, Heft 1, 1904, pp. 88-93. 
Cladder, H. J. Die Anlage des Jako- 
busbriefes. Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie , Heft 1, 1904, pp. 37— 57 - 
The writer argues for the unity and con¬ 
tinuity of thought in the epistle, which he 
regards as a didactic poem, arranged in 
strophes, verses, and clauses, "quite in the 
spirit of Hebrew poetry.” 

Sickenberger, Jos. Neutestamentliche 
Prinzipienfragen. Biblische Zeitschrift , 
Vol. II, Heft I, 1904, pp. 56-66. 

SUBJECTS. 

Rice, William N. Christian Faith in an 
Age of Science. New York : A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. ix + 
425. $1.50, net . 

Duprat, G. L. Morals: A Treatise on 
the Psycho-Sociological Bases of 
Ethics. Translated by W. J. Green - 
street. [Contemporary Science Se¬ 
ries.] New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1903. Pp. xv + 382. ^ $1.50. 

Fisher, George P. An Unpublished 
Essay of Edwards on the Trinity, with 
Remarks on Edwards and his Theol¬ 
ogy. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1903. Pp. 142. 51.25, net . 
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Carus, Paul. The Canon of Reason 
and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King). 
Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co., 
1903. Pp. 57. $0.25. 

Burrell, David J. The Verilies of 
Jesus. New York: American Tract 
Society, 1903. Pp. 187. $1. 

Wells, Amos R. Studies in the Art of 
Illustration. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., 1903. Pp. 240. $1.25. 

A book of a new kind on this subject, ad¬ 
mirably written, and stimulating. A use of 
illustrations which belong to the real life and 
thought of our present time is greatly to be 
desired, and this book will conduce to it. 

Rice, C. E. Illustrations for Sermons, or 
Helps to Effective Preaching. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903. 
Pp. 211. 

ARTICLE8. 

Patton, W. M. Pre-Semitic Populations 
in Semitic Lands. Methodist Review , 
January-February, 1904, pp. 106-10. 
Schwobel, V. Die Verkehrswege und 
die Ansiedlungen Galilaas in ihrer 
Abhangigkeit von den naturlichen 
Bedingungen. With plates and tables. 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina - Ver- 
eins , Vol. XXVII, Heft I, pp. 1-56. 
Macalister, R. A. Stewart. Sixth 
Quarterly Report on the Excavation 
of Gezer. Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement , January, 1904, 
pp. 9-26. 

Continuing their work at Gezer, the exca¬ 
vators have opened a deep pool of good size, 
which they assign to the Maccabean period. 
The work of clearing the Seleucid necropolis 
has been begun, and is to be prosecuted 
further. 


Sayce, A. H. The Latest Light on the 
Bible from Palestine. Homiletic Re¬ 
view, February, 1904, pp. 83-88. 

Professor Sayce interprets the results of 
recent excavation in Palestine, especially at 
Gezer, a site occupied by seven successive 
cities, the earliest of them going back to pre- 
Semitic and even troglodyte times. With 
the third we reach Amorite times, and traces 
of human foundation-sacrifice and child- 
sacrifice appear, with many other details 
illustrative of the Old Testament records. 

Revillout, E. L’Evangile des douze 
Apotres. Bessarione , Series II, Vol. 
V (September-October, 1903), pp. 
157 - 76 . 

Draseke, J. Beitrage zu Hippolytus. 
Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, N. F., Vol. XII, Heft I, 1904, pp. 
94-112. 

Pohlenz, M. Zur Schriftstellerei des 
Apollinarius. Zeitschrift fur wissen¬ 
schaftliche Theologie , N. F., Vol. XII, 
Heft I, 1904, pp. 113-20. 

Zockler, O. Die christliche Apologetik 
im 19. Jahrhundert, II: Fridr. August 
Gottreu Tholuck. Das Bnveis das 
Glaubens , Vol. XL, Heft 1 (January, 
1904), pp. 23-30. 

Theologhcher Jahresbericht. Vol. XXII, 
1902. IV. Abtheilung : Kirchenge- 
schichte. Bearbeitet von Erwin 
Prf.uschen, Gustav Kruger, Otto 
Clemen, Walther Koehler, Jo¬ 
hannes Werner, Ernst Issel. 
Berlin: Schwetschke, 1903. Pp. xi 
+ 552 ( 377 - 929 ). M. 22.50. 
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No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Gould Ever Have Received 
Indorsations from Men Like These. 



In Renal Calculi, f 
Stone in the J 
Bladder and ^ 
Inflammation of I 
the Bladder. L 


Alfred L. Loomis, M. D., former Prop . Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept, of the University 
of New York. 

Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General ( retired) 
U. S. Army , and former Prof, of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the University of New York. 

Geo. Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine of the P'aculty of Paris , and former Prof, of Surgery in 
Baltimore Medical College. 

Wm. B. Towles, M. D., former Prof, of Anatomy and 

Materia Medica in the Medical Dept, of the University of Va. 

E. H. Pratt, A. M., M. D., LL.D., Prof Orificial 
Surgery to the Chicago 1Iomopathic Hospital. 

C. W. P. Brock, M. D., Ex-Pres. National Assn. Rail¬ 
way Surgeons and Member JFidical Society of l \i. 

J. T. Davidson, M. D., Ex-Prcs. New Orleans Surgical 
and Medical Assn. 


Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, Prof, of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the Faculty or Medicine of Parts. 

J. T. LeBlanchard, M. D., Prof, of Montreal Clinic, 
SM., SN., r. u. 

James K. Crook, A. M., M. D., Prof. Clinical Medicine 
and Clinual Diagnosis, New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 

Jos. Holt, M. D., Ex-President of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health, etc. 


^ Robert Bartholow, M. D. ( M. A., LL.D., Prof. Materia 
Medica and General Therapcutus, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 


In 6out, 

Rheumatism and < 
Uric Acid 
Conditions. 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., LL.D., former Prof, 
of Physiology and Surgery in the Medical Dept, of the Uni¬ 
versity of l a., and P) es. of the National Board of Health. 

Horatio C. Wood, M. D., former Pro?, of Materia 

Medica, etc., in the Medical Dept, of the University of La. 

Chas. B. Nancrede, M. D., Prof, of Surgety, Medical 
Dept, of the University of Mu higan. 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, New York, Emeritus Professor of 
Clin ical Medicine , Cot leg c of Physicians and Su rgeons, New ) ’ork. 


A. Alexander Smith, M. D., Prof, of Practice of Medicine 

^ and Clinical Medicine, Jlellevue Medical College, N. 


BUFFALO UTHIAWATER 


for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade 
Voluminous medical testimony mailed. 

PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preaervea Health — Prolongs Life, 




Breakfast 

0coa. 

THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


A | HIONEST AWARDS IN 
I EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. lM 

zttabiiihed i7»o. Dorchester, Mass. 


WEBER 

PIANOS 


For more than half a century 
characterized by a distinct¬ 
ive tone-quality — 
rich, pure, and 
sympathetic. 

Endorsed 

by leading musicians 


vhm Weber Piano Company 

Fifth Aye., Cor. Sixteenth 8t. f New York 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th St. 
Catalogue mailed upon request 


THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. 
If they be kept in perfect order by constant and intelli¬ 
gent bathing a very general source of danger from 
disease is avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled as 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

It was with keen interest that some four hundred officers and 
members of the Religious Education Association, and many 
Philadelphia hundred more of its friends, gathered at Philadel- 
Cohvehtioh phia the first week in March for the second Annual 
op the R.E.A. Convention. With vivid memories of the Chicago 
meeting of a year ago, and with high anticipations of an elabo¬ 
rate program already publicly announced, it is not strange that 
there was widespread enthusiasm and eager waiting for the 
second Annual Convention. The Philadelphia Committee of 
Arrangements, one hundred strong, composed of prominent citi¬ 
zens engaged in every branch of religious work, had made full 
preparation for this extensive series of meetings. 

From the first session of the Council on Wednesday morning 
until the last general session on Friday evening, the Convention 
was one vast whirl of meetings and addresses. On Thursday and 
Friday afternoons there were simultaneous sessions of twelve 
departments meeting in different churches and halls in the cen¬ 
tral part of the city. On Thursday afternoon the members of 
the Association were tendered a reception by the courtesy of the 
city of Philadelphia in Old Independence Hall, the host being 
Hon. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. The First Baptist 
Church, of which Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper is pastor, was in every 
way ideal as headquarters for the Convention. The church was 
constantly crowded at the sessions held there. The Academy 
of Music on Wednesday night, and the Grace Baptist Temple on 
Friday night, were also filled with an eager and earnest audience 
ready to receive the best that the speakers could give. 
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No such program, in fact, had ever been offered to any audi¬ 
ence anywhere. Not even the program of a year ago was its 
A Most equal, for the whole number of addresses given at 

Remarkable Philadelphia exceeded one hundred, twice as many 
Program as at chi ca g Q in the first Convention. The Presi¬ 
dent’s Annual Address, by Dean Frank K. Sanders, of Yale 
University, was a most inspiring report of progress and exposition 
of the aims, methods, and spirit of the Association. The main 
theme of the whole meeting was “The Bible in Practical Life,** 
and all the addresses bore directly upon this subject. How to 
make the Bible intelligible and effective in the life of today 
received an attention and an exposition unequaled. Dr. Thomas 
C. Hall spoke upon “The Unique Character and Value of the 
Bible as an Interpreter of Life,’* Bishop Alexander Mackay- 
Smith spoke upon “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and 
Emergencies of Life,” and Dr. Edward Judson upon “ Its Impor¬ 
tance as a Factor in Promoting Spiritual Efficiency and Growth.” 
This was the program of the first evening. On the second even¬ 
ing Professor John C. McFadyen spoke upon “The Qualities 
Which Make the Bible Educationally Valuable,” Miss Josephine 
L. Baldwin upon “The Contact of Biblical Material with the 
Experience of the Child,” Professor George E. Dawson upon 
“The Contact of Biblical Material with Adolescent Life,” and 
President W. H. P. Faunce upon “The Co-ordination of the 
Bible with Other Subjects of Study.” On the last evening of 
the Convention Professor Francis G. Peabody spoke upon “The 
Bible’s Recognition of the Social Needs and Relationships of 
Man,” and Dr. Russell H. Conwell on “The Bible’s Solution of 
the Practical Problems of Modern Life.” These are only a few 
of the great themes with which the Convention dealt. The chief 
interest, perhaps, centered upon “The Annual Survey of Progress 
in Religious and Moral Education” presented by President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall on Friday morning. 

The men and women who gave the addresses of the program 
represented the best that America affords in every branch of reli¬ 
gious thought, and in every agency of religious education. There 
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were speakers from thirty-five of the leading universities, col¬ 
leges, and theological seminaries of America (Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
R 8 p£AK£R 8 ATIVE Amherst, Toronto, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Vander¬ 
bilt, and many other Universities; Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, and Baltimore Woman’s Colleges; Union, Crozer, New¬ 
ton, Garrett, Hartford, Auburn, and other theological seminaries). 
There were representative ministers from two dozen of the 
leading city churches of the country. There were speakers rep¬ 
resenting the Christian Endeavor movement, the International 
Sunday School Association, the American Sunday School Union, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the leading cities, 
settlement workers, librarians from several cities, and eminent 
public and private school officials. Of the different religious 
denominations of the country there were speakers from the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Free Baptist, 
Episcopal, Cumberland Presbyterian, Reformed, Dutch Reformed, 
Lutheran, Quaker, Unitarian, and Jewish churches. 


It may thus be seen that the Convention brought together a 
body of men such as had never been gathered before, who stood 
Unity of upon a common ground of purpose and effort to 
Thought and work together for the promotion of religious and 
Action moral education. There was a complete submer¬ 

ging of all those superficial differences of opinion and practice 
which commonly divide denominations and separate the varied 
institutions which were represented in the Convention. With 
great unanimity and conviction the Convention devoted itself 
to a search for the fundamental truths of religious experi¬ 
ence and of moral duty. Out of such fellowship there must 
come a great awakening of the true religious spirit and endeavor 
toward better things. All who were present in the Convention 
felt, and will continue to feel, the tremendous uplift of the meet¬ 
ing, and must live to realize its thoughts and plans. 


The distinctive feature of the Philadelphia Convention, as 
compared with that of a year ago, was the departmental ses¬ 
sions. As is well known, the work of the Association is organ- 
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ized under seventeen Departments. All of these but two had 
separate meetings at Philadelphia, to present a special program 
Success of the anc * to transact business. The public was invited to 
Departmental attend any of these meetings, and in some instances 
Meetings the attendance was large. But the primary purpose 
of the departmental meetings was that the officers and workers 
in each branch of religious education might confer on the work 
o£ the Department, discuss the conditions of the field, make plans 
for the work of the ensuing year, and start the activities. This 
inauguration of the work of the Departments was satisfactorily 
accomplished in every instance, while in several Departments 
there was manifest the previous clear vision and energy of efficient 
officers. 

By means of these departmental meetings also the compre¬ 
hensive scope of the Association was made plain. The current 
notion that the Sunday school is practically the only agency for 
religious and moral education has led many to think of this 
movement as a new Sunday-school organization. The Conven¬ 
tion demonstrated the fact that at least sixteen agencies in 
addition to the Sunday school are actually engaged in producing 
the religious and moral education of our day. What this means 
for humanity we are just beginning to see. Let these seventeen 
agencies do their work intelligently, earnestly, and energetically; 
then progress will be rapidly made. Above all, religion truly 
conceived was shown to be, not obsolete, but one of the great 
permanent, living forces that make for individual and social 
well-being. 

The practical value of the Bible for present conditions was 
the keynote of every address. The notion sometimes expressed 
The Modern that modern scholars find the Bible to be of little 
Appreciation practical use for modern times was absent entirely 
of the Bible f rom t he Convention. The Bible was repeatedly 
exalted as the unique and supreme book of religious faith and 
moral practice. More loving language regarding it was never 
used; a higher appreciation of it was never found; the constant 
opinion expressed was that the Bible was inadequately known, 
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and too little influential in modern life. The study of the Bible 
for the purpose of understanding it, and of applying it, was con¬ 
stantly insisted upon. Many speakers held that the Bible should 
be used in all schools, public and private, on all days of the week; 
others thought it impracticable to give religious instruction in 
the public schools, but were of the opinion that the Bible was 
not competently or adequately taught on Sunday. 

This emphasis upon the Bible, this earnest belief that the 
Scriptures have a most important message to the present day, 
and that we are not listening to it and being guided by it as we 
should, gave satisfaction to many persons who before the Con¬ 
vention had been in doubt as to the real spirit of the Religious 
Education Association. Former friends were strengthened in 
their devotion to the movement, new friends became permanently 
attached to it. 


How TO U8E 
the Bible 


A great many of the addresses were directly concerned with 
the question as to how to use the Bible at the present time to 
secure to it the largest influence. This was the case 
not only in the general sessions, but in the depart¬ 
mental sessions as well. The portions of the Bible 
which are best adapted to the child at the different stages of its 
growth, the art of telling Bible stories, the memorizing of Scrip¬ 
ture passages, and many other special problems were discussed. 
In the sessions of the Sunday School Department much attention 
was given to the question of graded biblical instruction, showing 
how the Bible furnished material suitable to the different grades 
of a well-constructed curriculum. Always the historical inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible was implied. It is gratifying to see that 
for practical religious purposes the historical interpretation of the 
Bible is now assumed as a basis of its use. 


The addresses given at the Convention in Philadelphia are 
to be published soon in the second annual Volume of Pro- 
77/5 Volume ceedings of the Religious Education Association. 
of Convention Thousands of people who have secured the first vol- 
Addre88E8 ume con taining the addresses of the Chicago Con¬ 
vention, and have found them a unique discussion of the whole 
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subject of religious education, will await with eagerness the pub¬ 
lication of this new volume. There was never such a series of 
addresses as was given at Philadelphia, and their publication in 
book form will make a work without an equal for all who are 
interested to know the best that can be said and done at the 
present time in the direction of religious and moral education. 

The Religious Education Association enters upon its second 
year thoroughly established. During the past twelve months 
Permanence and the organization has passed from the experimental 
Opportunity of stage to permanence. The elaborate machinery 
the Association ^as b een se t j n motion and tested; few changes 
have been found necessary; the great work has been taken up in 
all its branches and is running smoothly. Hundreds of the best- 
trained and most effective men and women in the religious and 
educational world have devoted themselves to this movement. 
This assures the success of the Association. Cordial co-operative 
relations have been established with the other great organizations 
in this field, such as the International Sunday School Associa¬ 
tions, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the Young 
People’s Societies. The way in which this Association can help 
other organizations has become clear. 

A great forward movement in religious and moral education 
has found embodiment and expression in the Religious Educa¬ 
tion Association. Education once more appears as the develop¬ 
ment of the whole man. Character and social service are once 
more seen to be the end of education, not intellectual astuteness 
or general information. The spiritual has again been given 
dominance over the intellectual. The fundamental place of 
religion in the true growth of the individual and of society is 
recognized, as well as the inseparable quality of all the essential 
elements of education. The great opportunity of this Associa¬ 
tion is to proclaim and to expound these ideas, to show how 
they can and should transform much of the current training, and 
to promote in every way an ideal education in which religion 
and morality shall have their rightful place. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


By Professor James S. Riggs, D.D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

The glad message which every returning Eastertide but 
emphasizes is that Christ Jesus has “abolished death and brought 
life and incorruption to light.” The resurrection is one of the 
fundamental, essential facts of the gospel history, and has, there¬ 
fore, a perennial and unchanging interest. 

Because it is so vital to our faith and hope, the questioning 
Zeitgeist of every age has busied itself with inquiry as to its 
reality and character. Our own time forms no exception; it 
has asked its questions, prompted thereto by conceptions born of 
the scientific and historical spirit. One of the results of this 
questioning has been to demand that we distinguish between 
“the Easter message” and “the Easter faith,” and that we accept 
the latter, but reject the former as impossible in view of modern 
enlightenment. “The Easter faith 99 is the conviction that Jesus 
still lives with God. “The Easter message” is the story of the 
empty grave and of the various appearances of the risen Lord 
to the disciples. In other words, an actual resurrection, as the 
church has commonly understood it, did not take place, and yet 
Jesus lives. 

This interpretation is at a long remove from the crude denials 
of a generation or two past. It seeks to keep the religious value 
of the doctrine, while denying the historical fact upon which 
religious values are supposed to rest. Anxious, however, as it is 
to preserve what it calls the kernel of the doctrine, it misses 
completely the emphasis which all Scripture puts upon the very 
side of the truth which makes the resurrection so significant. 
From one end of it to the other, the Bible views man as a com¬ 
plex personality. He is made up of soul and*body—he is an 
embodied spirit. “The immortality of the soul” is not a scrip¬ 
tural expression. Man is immortal. Redemption includes the 
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whole man. To strike out, therefore, that side of the truth 
which shows that the body as well as the spirit is to enter into 
the true conception of complete immortality is to miss the real 
climax of all the teaching of Scripture regarding the future of man. 

Jesus “brought to light” this wondrous completeness by com¬ 
ing himself from the grave. He has shown us how the whole 
man is to be redeemed. This virtually has been the problem of 
all other’faiths in regard to the life beyond. Jesus has solved it 
in that he made it clear to us that we are not to be disembodied 
spirits in his consummated kingdom. The fact of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus, therefore, is of the utmost importance. 

It is the purpose of this article to call attention to the trust¬ 
worthiness of our accounts regarding the fact, and then to point 
out its significance. No better order for the study of the resur¬ 
rection can be given than that found in the fifteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians. This order is as follows : (1) the fact of the 
resurrection and the witnesses thereto; (2) the import and 
importance of it; (3) the bearing of it upon the manner of our 
resurrection. 

Let us first attend to the fact. As Paul was the last witness 
to Jesus* resurrection in order of time, so his first epistle to the 
Corinthians is an earlier testimony than our gospels in their pres¬ 
ent form. The Greeks, believing that matter was evil, had no 
use for a doctine of the resurrection of the body. When, in his 
speech to the Athenians, Paul reached this teaching, trouble 
began at once (Acts 17 132). The whole point of his argumen¬ 
tation with these people, whenever this subject came up, was 
therefore to show them that Jesus had risen from the dead. 
There is really no point to the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians 
if this fact was not actual. “First of all I delivered unto 
you that which also I received, that Christ died for our sins; 
and that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on the 
third day according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. 15:3). A little 
farther on he declares: “If Christ hath not been raised, then is 
our preaching vain ” (15:14). “Now hath Christ been raised 
from the dead, the first-fruits of them that are asleep'* (15:20). 
These words form Paul’s own interpretation of the meaning of 
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the vision to him on the Damascus road. He certainly does not 
leave out of his gospel “the Easter message” of an empty 
grave. 

For convenience, the appearances which he mentions, and 
which the gospels give us, may be arranged in the following 


manner: 

APPEARANCES AT JERUSALEM. 


No. 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

I. 


16:9 


20: 16 

2. 

28:9-10* 




■3 



24:34 (1 Cor. 


5 . 



« 5 : 5 ) 


4 . 



? 4 :l 5 . 3 l 


5 . 



24:36-44 

20:19-23 

6. 




20:26-29 


APPEARANCES IN GALILEE. 


7 

8 

9 


28 :16-20 
Also at same time 
(to 500 1 Cor. 15:7) 
(1 Cor. 15:7) 


21:1-24 


This appearance may have been in Jerusalem. 


FINAL APPEARANCE NEAR JERUSALEM. 


10. 



24:50 

(See Acts 1:4-12) 







A careful study of this table will make several things evident: 

(1) That these accounts are from different sources. Luke seems 
to have had a special source in his account of Passion Week. 

(2) That the narratives have in no way been harmonized. They 
are personal reminiscences, whose variations are natural to this 
kind of testimony. Hence discrepancies are no substantial argu¬ 
ment against truthfulness. The more we know of the character 
of the gospels and the manner of their origin, the less reason 
have we to be disturbed over minor disagreements. Indeed, 
harmonization of all details into a perfectly jointed account is no 
longer an aim in the study of the gospels. They are not histo- 

1 Stevens and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels makes Nos. 1 and 2 parallel; 
Robinson’s changes the order of Nos. 1 and 2, putting No. 2 first. 
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ries, in our sense of the term, but memorabilia. (3) That these 
memorabilia bear witness to two facts: the empty grave, and the 
risen Lord. As these are just the two facts which constitute the 
Easter message, now said to be impossible, it is well to note the 
character of the witness to these facts. 

That the stone had been rolled away and the grave left empty 
was the testimony, not simply of the disciples, but of the Roman 
soldiers who were set on guard. Indeed, the chief priests con¬ 
nived with the soldiers to palm off a story upon the governor 
that the body had been stolen. The account of the crucifixion, 
death, and burial is unquestionable. The old crass theory that 
Jesus swooned and, more dead than alive, got out of the tomb, 
is no longer worthy of consideration. Even Strauss laughed such 
a theory to scorn. Is it possible, then, to suppose that the men 
who assisted in a plot to steal the body could play such a role in 
history as did the apostles — proclaiming everywhere a resurrec¬ 
tion—suffering all manner of contempt for their message, and at 
the same time urging men to the most exalted standard of living? 

No, that is not possible. No theory, at the present time, 
which denies the fact of the resurrection is willing to go that far. 
Some form of a theory of visions is made to explain the situa¬ 
tion. The favorite starting-point for this view is the statement 
made by Paul in Gal. 1:16, “it was the good pleasure of God to 
reveal his Son in me.” There is perhaps no more interesting 
phase in the study of this theme than the psychological. The 
gospel records afford us an excellent field for work in this line. 
The attitude of the disciples up to almost the moment of the 
event itself is given us. Mark, too, how the sphere of visions 
widens—individuals, groups of eleven or more, five hundred, and 
then suddenly stop. Why is this ? How does vision take so 
many forms, saying to Mary, “I am not yet ascended to my 
Father; ” to Thomas, “reach hither thy finger;" to the disciples 
by the lake, “come and break your fast;” and to those on the 
way to Emmaus, “O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have spoken! ” Can all these various situa¬ 
tions be psychologically explained ? 

If so, what had in the meanwhile become of the body of Jesus ? 
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Was it all this time in the hands of the Jews ? Then why did 
they not produce it and confute these feverishly excited men with 
an absolute proof that there had been no resurrection ? It could 
not have been in the hands of friends, unless they were gross 
impostors—a view which no theory today is willing to maintain. 
If neither friends nor foes had the body, where was it? 

In every direction this vision theory runs up against stubborn, 
inexplicable obstacles. Considering all the evidence, the empty 
grave is most satisfactorily explained by the actual resurrection 
of Jesus. His veritable appearance accounts fully for the mar¬ 
velous change of mind and purpose in those who, slow to under¬ 
stand his prophecies, were disheartened beyond expression by 
the black night of the crucifixion, and utterly at a loss in those 
days when he was in the tomb. Keim thinks he can satisfy 
himself by declaring that the change was brought about by God- 
inspired visions, but to him who has no philosophic prejudice 
against the supernatural, the event itself will offer the simpler 
explanation. It is surely better to believe that the faith of the 
disciples and the church rests upon the fact of the resurrection 
than that it rests upon God-inspired visions given to create belief 
in a fact which after all was not a fact. 

The Easter message belongs with the Easter faith. Peter 
preached that message; Paul preached it; and the church ever 
since has made it the sure basis of its Easter faith. 

Having thus looked at the surety of the fact, let us turn to ask 
its value for us. What is the significance of our Easter faith ? 
The word “resurrection” applies literally to the appearance of 
Jesus from the grave. Does it have the same import for us? 
What do we mean when we say, “I believe in the resurrection of 
the body”? Assuredly not that this same body which is to be 
given to the grave shall at some time be called out again, as was 
the body of Jesus. Both Scripture and science are at one in the 
teaching that this body of flesh and blood disappears forever 
when the earth closes over it. The resurrection of Jesus, there¬ 
fore, must be carefully studied to get from it the true meaning 
of our Easter faith. Paul argues that had Christ not risen, our 
faith and hope would alike be vain; but he also says explicitly 
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that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven— 
“thou sowest not the body that shall be.” Jesus gave full proof 
to the disciples that the body which was placed in Joseph of 
Arimathea's tomb was the body which stood before them in the 
upper room and on the seashore; and yet we are not to come 
from the grave with our old physical bodies. 

How are these facts to be related and understood ? By a 
careful distinction in the twofold purpose of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and a study of the twofold series of facts which appear in 
his post-resurrection life. Had Jesus slept on in the tomb the 
sleep of death the religious value of all his work had been, so to 
speak, left “in the air.” The glory of his beautiful life we should 
still have—marred, indeed, by his failure to fulfil his own pro¬ 
phecies, but yet beautiful in many an example of love and 
inspiration. We might have risen to the conception of his con¬ 
tinued spiritual existence with the Father, but the resurrection is 
so interwoven with all our conceptions of his exaltation and 
spiritual power that it is difficult to think of Christianity without 
it. Certainly, the teaching of the immortality of man would 
have been without seal and pledge. 

It was needful to give to physical eyes, to make a fact of his¬ 
tory, his triumph over the grave. And so he came with the 
marks of the nails and of the spear-thrust, and to human ears and 
eyes he gave indisputable evidence that he had burst the bars of 
death. He was no ghost flitting about the hills of Judea, or 
along the Galilean lake. “A spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
ye behold me having.” He was the incarnate Lord, superior to 
death, bringing “life and incorruption to light.” 

Along with these facts is another series which show powers of 
another order. There is a mysterious side to that post-resurrection 
life. The limits of time and space do not seem to press upon 
him who appears and disappears; who ignores closed doors, and 
finally ascends into the clear sky to be hidden by a cloud from 
sight. Have we not in all this hints of the “spiritual body” of 
which Paul speaks ? Is not the glory which shall be revealed in 
us, as far as our spiritual investiture is concerned, dimly fore¬ 
shadowed here? It will forever remain a mystery what were the 
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relations of the material and spiritual in Jesus after his resurrec¬ 
tion. By some the change from one to the other is conceived to 
have been gradual; by others, instantaneous; and possibly either 
way, at any time, according to the purpose in view. 

It is only needful that we should know what the material 
appearance was for, and not make that the basis for our reason¬ 
ing to our future state. The joyful faith of Easter morning is 
rather in that, being like him when with our spiritual bodies — 
that is,* with bodies fitted to the spirit—we too shall be above 
the limits which here press us in, and shall know something of 
that glorified state when spirit and spiritual investiture shall 
alike be ready for exalted and never-wearying service. 



THE TRANSFIGURATION.” 

— Raphael, 
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A SKETCH OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


By Edmund Buckley, 
The University of Chicago. 


Religion was not scientifically studied until the nineteenth 
century. The Greek fathers of the Christian church did, indeed, 
recognize ethnic inspiration; but the later Roman fathers dispar¬ 
aged the whole life of heathendom, and mediaeval thought was 
based upon an isolation of sacred from secular, including, of 
course, science. The Renaissance restored classic culture to 
esteem; and the discovery of the globe, with its varied peoples 
and cultures, and of the starry heavens, further extended man’s 
vision. Disputes between Protestants and Catholics pre-occu- 
pied thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
abstract rationalism — Dupuis and Hume—hindered progress in 
historical research in the eighteenth century. 

In 1823 Fr. Creuzer was the first to compare Greek myths 
with Oriental ones. Meanwhile, Vico and Herder had founded 
the philosophy of history, and thereby prepared the way for 
Hegel (1770-1831), who was the first to unite in the study of 
religion the historical, scientific, and psychological methods, 
though unable from lack of data to attain valid results. In 1824 
Constant wrote in the same spirit, and in 1825 K. O. Muller 
excluded fanciful interpretations of myths by tracing their gene¬ 
sis. Here we reach the brilliant scholars whose contributions now 
complement each other.to constitute the body of comparative 
religion, better termed the science of religion, or hierology, as 
C. P. Tiele called it. First F. Max Muller (1823-1901) applied 
philology to the interpretation of myths, and so founded compara¬ 
tive mythology. Thus, he identified Dyaus Pitar (Sanskrit) with 
Zeus Pater (Greek), Jupiter (Latin), and Tyr Fader (Teutonic), 
which equation he declared the greatest historical discovery of 
the nineteenth century. He also showed that speech modified 
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thought, so that myth was partly a “ disease of language.” Finally 
he edited the fifty volumes of Sacred Books of the East which 
form the treasury of mankind’s bibles, and therewith the indis¬ 
pensable literary data for the study of hierology. His Natural 
Religion (1889) gives the matured conclusions of this brilliant 
scholar. 

But this philological method needed complementation by 
the anthropological method founded by Professor E. B. Tylor 
(1832-) in his Primitive Culture (1871). Dr. Tylor seeks the 
sources of myth, not only in language, but also in the attempt to 
explain nature, in the attribution of inferred events to legendary 
or historical persons, and in the composition of myths to convey 
instruction. Under the further influence of the often erratic and 
unreliable Mr. Andrew Lang (1844-) in his Myth , Ritual and 
Religion (1887), this school has increased, until now folklore 
societies and journals are found in every civilized language. In 
its interpretation of religion this school combines with the ideas 
of mythology the rites and customs of a people, which can best 
be learned from its folklore. 

Two Dutch scholars have been pre-eminent, partly with many 
others in original research, but particularly in combining all 
such special contributions into consistent, continuous history, 
and in drawing therefrom the broad and safe deductions of 
hierology. These are C. P. Tiele (1830-1901) in his History of 
Religion (1876) and his Science of Religion (1897 and 1 899); and 
Chantepie de la Saussaye (1848-) in part of his Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte (1887) for the science, which he here terms 
14 Allgemeiner Theil,” and “ Phenomenologischer Theil,” and in 
his second edition of the same work (1897) f° r the history, which 
has rendered obsolete the historical part of the first edition, and 
now forms the academic standard upon its topic. Other distin¬ 
guished contributors to hierology are Professor Otto Pfleiderer, 
Professor Albert Reville, and the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

DEFINITION AND ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 

Divergences in the definition of religion are naturally great, 
since it must include religions varying as widely as Shamanism 
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and Christianity. The Christian needs to take special care not 
to pitch his definition too high, and thus substitute for religion 
the highest historic type of religion, which is Christianity, or 
again the philosophical ideal of religion. A prevalent error is to 
reduce religion to morality with a divine sanction, or again to 
make morality an essential component of religion; whereas reli¬ 
gion and morality have separate sources and channels, though in 



A SACRIFICIAL OFFERING UPON A GREEK ALTAR. 


close interaction, as will be shown later. Definitions of religion 
vary mostly as the animistic or naturistic element is made 
primary, whereas a comprehensive definition makes them co-ordi¬ 
nate. Animism is the worship primarily of deceased human souls, 
and secondarily of nature-powers upon the type of (Tylor) or in 
material connection with (Spencer) these. Naturism is the wor¬ 
ship of nature-powers simply as man (or animal), without analysis 
into body and soul, achieved by personification (Pfleiderer). 
Thus Professor E. B. Tylor, who gave currency to the term 
“animism," claims, “as a minimum definition of religion, the 
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belief in spiritual beings/* On the other hand, Professor Albert 
Reville, who introduced the term “ naturism,** considers naturism 
the primary of animism, and from that view-point writes: 

Religion is the determination of human life by the sentiment of a bond 
uniting the human mind to that mysterious Mind whose domination of the 
world and of itself it recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling itself 
united. 

But the co-ordination of animism and naturism as sources of 
religion, which view now prevails (Saussaye), requires the definition 
somewhat as follows: Religion is the belief in and worship of 
supersensuous and superhuman being (= beings or a being) 
(Samuel Harris). Here “ supersensuous ** is meant to include both 
personified nature-powers and deceased human souls, while both 
possess superhuman power. The notion of supersensuousness, 
life, personality, soul, or spirit had, of necessity, one way or 
other, its source in man ; while the notion of superhuman power 
took its chief source from nature. Each element must be present 
to constitute an object of worship; and definitions of religion vary 
in merit according as they include these two elements and no 
others. Thus, in Professor Allen Menzies* definition, “Religion 
is the worship of unseen powers from a sense of need,** the term 
“unseen** connotes the supersensuous, while the term “pow¬ 
ers** connotes the superhuman, whereas the phrase “from a sense 
of need ** is dispensable because implied in any case. Other chief 
definitions can be inferred'from our later discussion. 

This belief in and worship of supersensuous and superhuman 
being—a god, whether tree-god, storm-god, or monotheistic god 
—becomes, when defined and established, a creed and a cult 
(offering, prayer, dance, etc.); and these two are inseparable, 
though their ratio varies greatly in various religions. Brahman¬ 
ism is mainly cult; Protestant Christianity is mostly creed. Their 
ratio of change likewise varies greatly. Cult remains unchanged 
for centuries, and even for millenniums ; whereas creed slowly 
changes under changing culture, though it may remain formally 
attached to the old cult. Consequently, at any given period the 
cult will afford evidence for the remotest times preceding it, the 
creed for nearer times, while the current belief must be gained 
from individual writers and speakers. 
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The principles and dogmas of creed were contributed by rea¬ 
soning; the symbols and myths, by imagination. A symbol arises 
when a thought has been associated with a natural object; a 
myth, when a thought-series has been associated with a nature- 
process. Thus water variously symbolizes purity (Judaism), 



COLOSSAL STATUES OF AMENHOTEP III., WHICH STOOD IN FRONT OF A 
TEMPLE SINCE DESTROYED. 

fertility (Hinduism), and humility (Taoism; water seeks the 
lowest place); and the course of the sun has formed the basis of 
a divine biography. These religious products of the imagina¬ 
tion are no more arbitrary or delusive than are its literary 
products of metaphor and allegory. As myth is the literary 
deposit of naturism, so is legend of animism, especially of its cult 
of heroes, whose deeds are magnified, and sometimes misunder¬ 
stood, as they are orally transmitted from generation to 
generation. Myth usually forms the earliest stratum in a scrip- 
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ture; then legend joins it, and later dominates or absorbs it, and 
is itself in turn superseded by history. 

The relation between belief and worship is as follows: Belief 
in the existence of gods excites in man the sense of dependence. 
He hopes for good, but fears evil, from them; he seeks to secure 
the former and avert the latter by means of worship. Worship 
is rendered primarily by the offering of whatever is useful to 
man, especially food (both animal and vegetable), clothing, 
weapons, and ornaments. Prayer and praise were secondary, 
being fitting accompaniments of such offerings,stating the grounds 
or conditions upon which the latter were made. Music and 
dancing, when lively, expressed joy; when slow, grief. 

Religion as thus defined is one of the five elements or species 
of human civilization or culture; or, to coin a convenient term, 
a cultural, that is, an activity proper and peculiar to man. These 
five culturals are industry (agriculture, handicrafts, commerce, 
writing, etc.), knowledge; art (architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and literature), conduct (morality and law), and religion. 
Religion is as proper to man as any other cultural, springing 
from his normal impulses of hope and fear in presence of the 
world about him, and is by no means a foreign, unhuman some¬ 
thing imported to him from without. Intimate acquaintance 
with the prophet and his times shows that his message and con¬ 
duct are entirely explicable as human function. Religion, 
moreover, is peculiar to man in that no other creature known to 
him exercises it. If thus proper and peculiar to man, religion 
stands upon the same firm basis as the other culturals, namely, 
the undeniable and unalterable constitution of man and of nature, 
in both which the Infinite is ever present, though in ever-vary¬ 
ing degree. One of the myriad evidences of the cultural nature 
of religion is its partial dependence, like all other culturals, upon 
industry which supplies material and leisure. Thus General 
Booth writes about darkest London, “The palpable distinctions 
(in religion) are those of meansto which Mr. Herbert T. Stead 
adds, “Christianity, as organized in London, is limited practically 
to the classes which pay income tax.” 

[ To be completed in the next number.] 
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HOW WAS THE CURSE ON JERICHO FULFILLED? 
(i KINGS 16:34.) 


By Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., 

U. S. Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 

When Jericho was destroyed, a curse was pronounced upon its 
rebuilding, to the effect that the man who should do so would 
lay the foundation in his oldest son and set up the gates in his 
youngest son (Josh. 6:26). The verb n 33 , 11 build,” evidently 
implies the restoration of Jericho to its former fortified strength. 
It was still counted as a city of Benjamin (Josh. 18:21); it 
was taken by the Moabites soon after Joshua's death (Judg. 
3: 13); David commanded his disgraced officers to remain at 
Jericho on their way home until their beards had grown again 
(2 Sam. 10:5); Elijah and Elisha came to Jericho and found 
prophets there (2 Kings 2:5); the citizens of Jericho were with 
Ezra (Ezra 2 : 34) and aided Nehemiah (Neh. 3 : 2) in the restora¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. That these Israelite inhabitants did not live on 
the very space within the walls of Joshua’s time is possible, for 
three sites of the city have been located; 1 but such a favored 
spot as Josephus describes in glowing terms 3 could not long have 
remained uninhabited. The curse was pronounced rather against 
the rebuilding of its walls and gates, as danger would result to 
Israel from the likelihood that it would be held by foes. 

The curse remained unfulfilled for some five hundred years, until 
the time of Ahab, when several acts of disobedience to God took 
place. These are enumerated together as constituting the ground 
and necessity of the coming upon the scene of Elijah. We read 
near the close of 1 Kings, chap. 16, that Ahab continued in the 
sins of Jeroboam; that he married Jezebel of Sidon ; that he 
built a temple for Baal at Samaria; and that he introduced the 
worship of Ashtoreth. As the climax of this impiety we read 
that a man of Bethel, no doubt with the approval of the king, 

1 Palestine Exploration Fund\ Names and Places . 2 Antiquities, V, I, 8 . 
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made Jericho a defense for the northern kingdom by disobeying 
the edict and renewing the walls and gates of the “city of palms.” 

This act of the Bethclite is stated in 1 Kings 16:34 to have 
brought the curse upon him, but the manner of its fulfilment is 
open to question. Did his two sons die of disease or accident, 
the one at the beginning, the other at the end of the work? Or 
did he by his own act fulfil the direful prophecy by the sacrifice 
of his sons, burying them respectively under the corner-stone of 
the wall and under the last gate constructed ? Some have even 
supposed that several sons died in succession as the work pro¬ 
ceeded : “all his children were cut off,” says the Cambridge Bible . 
Nothing so imaginative as this needs to be considered; we simply 
wish to know whether it was a case of penalty inflicted from 
without or a sacrifice voluntarily made. 

Mr. Macalister, excavating at Gezer and finding children buried 
under foundations, is reminded of Jericho, but considers it “a 
somewhat doubtful and indefinite instance, capable of bearing 
other constructions than foundation sacrifice.” 3 In the same 
number of the Quarterly Statement , however, we have mention of 
Professor Sellin’s work at Taanach, where he found the bodies 
of children similarly buried. 4 Writing in Hastings’s Bible Diction - 
ary , Messrs. Selbie, in the article “ Foundation,” and Burney, in 
the article “Hiel,” admit the possibility that it was a case of 
sacrifice at Jericho. In the Encyclopcedia Biblica , Dr. Cheyne, main¬ 
ly bent on improving the history, only remarks that the rebuild¬ 
ing was probably done by Jehu. Dr. H. C. Trumbull refers to 
this case in his work The Threshold Covenant , 5 and cites examples 
of human foundation sacrifices in other lands; but as to Jericho 
he seems to hold the common idea, for he quotes the Revised 
Version soon to be examined. Professor Bennett, in the Poly¬ 
chrome Bible? understands the curse to mean that “the oldest 
son would die when the foundation was laid, the youngest 
when the fortifications were completed by setting up the gates.” 
Dr. F. J. Bliss in an excellent article on Jericho in Hastings’s 

3 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1903, p. 224. 

4 Ibid. , p. 273, quoting Das heilige Land , Vol. XLVII, Part 1 . 

5 Pp. 46 ff. 6 On Josh. 6 : 26. 
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Bible Dictionary, speaks of Joshua’s words as 14 prophesying mis¬ 
fortune.” 

The Hebrew in both passages has the preposition 3, meaning 
44 in” or “with,” but admitting the idea of accompanying event 
or cost involved. The Septuagint renders it by the equivalent 
kv ; the Vulgate has in; but the version of Schmidt has jactura , 



SMALL BURIAL VASES UNEARTHED AT GEZER. 


“with the loss of;” Luther has es kostete ; and the Revisers have 
changed “in” to “with the loss of” in both passages. This 
seems to substitute an interpretation for a translation, and goes 
in the direction of Dean Stanley’s assertion that the “ architect’s” 
sons died, 7 for something is said which the text does not exactly 
state. 

If we say simply that 44 he laid the foundation on Abiram his 
first born and set up the gates on his youngest son Segul,” we 
are treating the preposition as we must treat it when we read of 
the glory on the tabernacle (Numb. 14: 10; Deut. 31:15), and 

* Jewish Church , Scribner’s edition, Vol. II, p. 243. 
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of riding on horses (Isa. 66: 20). Of course, by would enforce 
this understanding, but there is reason to believe that Joshua's 
words left the meaning somewhat indefinite purposely, and that 
the writer in 1 Kings 16:34 was careful to repeat the words of 
Joshua. 

The objection may be raised that voluntary sacrifice of sons 
would not fulfil this curse, which implies misfortune; but to this 
the answer is easy that a self-inflicted loss is still a loss, and that 
if the father was deprived of his sons by his own act, he was still 
bereaved. The times were degenerate. The northern kingdom was 
departing far away from the law. Child-sacrifice was a practice of 
the land, and Israel was adopting it in the worship of Molech. 
Later it became the usage also in Judah under Ahaz (2 Kings 
16: 3). The belief in its efficacy is shown in 2 Kings 3:27, 
when the Moabite king openly sacrificed his eldest son, and 
thereby sent his victorious enemies home in fear and shame. 
The danger of the rite being introduced is seen from Lev. 20 : 
2-5. With accumulating evidence of the prevalence of the rite, 
we shall probably be led to see an instance of it in the case of 
Jericho, the foundation stones being laid with burial jars beneath 
them, as we see was done at Gezer, the jar under the beginning 
of the wall containing the body of Hiel’s eldest son, and that 
under the last gate the body of his youngest son. Mr. Macalister 
speaks of “infants’ bones built under or into ordinary house 
walls,” saying that he has found six or eight instances, all in the 
Jewish strata which would give a period after Solomon (1 Kings 
9:6), and of course before the exile. 
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THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH. 


By Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Hab. 2:4, pprr “But the just shall live by his 

constancy.” 

Septuagint, .6 8 k Succuos Ik itiotcws fiov ^acrat., “But the just shall 
live by my faith” (Alexandrian text, “But my just one shall live by 
faith”). 

Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3 : 11, 6 8 k Sikcuos kx irtarews (ijcerai. 

A. V.: “The just shall live by faith.” 

R. V.: “But the righteous shall live by faith.” 

Heb. 10:37: 6 Sc SlKCUOS TOJTCWS £rj (TCTCU. 

A. V.: “ Now the just shall live by faith.” 

R. V.: “But my righteous one shall live by faith.” 

The object of this article is to exhibit the original connection 
of this celebrated “ evangelical text,” to show how, through the 
Septuagint translation, its New Testament application was made 
easy and natural, and to inquire what principles of interpretation 
its quotation and use illustrate. 

Habakkuk’s prophecy has principal reference to a prospective 
Chaldean invasion (probably about 605 B. C.). The prophecy 
is dramatic in form; it is constructed on the plan of a dialogue 
between the prophet and Jehovah. The seer first raises a bitter 
cry over the lawless violence which prevails in the land (1: 2-4). 
Jehovah answers: The punishment for this is at hand. The 
Chaldeans, “that bitter and hasty nation, which march through 
the breadth of the earth, to possess dwelling-places that are not 
theirs” (1:6), will soon sweep like a storm over Judah, spread¬ 
ing desolation far and wide (1: 5—11). This reply gives rise to 
a new perplexity: Will Jehovah, then, permit these rapacious 
idolaters to overwhelm the whole people, destroying innocent 
and guilty alike? Will he hold his peace “when the wicked 
swalloweth up the man that is more righteous than he” (1:12-17)? 
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The prophet now ascends (in imagination) his watch-tower and 
awaits an answer to his “complaint” against this impending 
injustice (2:1). The oracle speaks: Write down the vision 
and make it plain; it hastens to its fulfilment; the Chaldean 
is proud (and his pride shall prove his undoing), “ but the just, 
by his steadfastness , shall be preserved alive ” (2:4). In the 
remainder of the chapter the haughtiness and rapacity of the 
enemy are described, and a series of woes denounced against 
him. Chap. 3 is a lyric ode celebrating Jehovah's own appear¬ 
ance in judgment upon the heathen and for the salvation of his 
people. 

This sketch makes evident the general import of the text in 
question. “Shall live” means “shall escape destruction by the 
enemy,” “shall be preserved alive.” The word rendered “faith” 
(Emunah') in our English versions means “faithfulness, stead¬ 
fastness, constancy.” Elsewhere it is used to denote “fidelity, 
equity, truth, and sincerity” (Hos. 2:20; Prov. 14:5; 12:17, 22 )« 
It is applied to the trustworthiness of God : “A God of faithful¬ 
ness and without iniquity, just and right is he” (Deut. 32:4). 

Now the Septuagint rendered Emunalt and its corresponding 
adjective by 7rurTt? and marfa (“faith” and “faithful”)—words 
which naturally express the two related, but distinguishable, 
ideas which we designate by the terms “ fidelity ” and “ trust.” 
I should not say, with Dr. George Adam Smith, 1 that the Septua¬ 
gint “wrongly translated” Emunah by 7rurrt?, but rather that 
the term 7r6rro, being a word of broader and more varied sig¬ 
nificance than Emunah in Hebrew, would easily make the passage 
capable of a wider application than the Old Testament original 
suggests. We may say further that, if the original setting of 
the verse should be disregarded and the term “shall live” be 
taken in a spiritual, instead of its original literal, meaning, the 
way would be opened to quite a new application of the passage. 
We shall see that this was precisely what happened. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews employed the text 
in question in a sense closely resembling the original, though 
he applied it to an entirely new subject. He quotes from the 

1 Book of the Twelve Prophets , Vol. II, p. 140. 
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Septuagint vss. 3 and 4, reproducing the Greek variations from 
the meaning of the original. The principal variations are : (1) 
The phrase “For yet a very little while,” by which the “coming” 
which is announced is pictured as more immediate, has nothing 
corresponding to it in the LXX. It may be an elaboration of 
the idea of haste involved in the passage as a whole, or may be 
derived from prophetic language elsewhere used ( 'e.g. % Isa. 26:20). 
(2) A change of subject by which “It (the vision) shall surely 
come,” becomes “He (God) shall surely come,” etc. (3) The 
adoption of the Septuagint’s entire misunderstanding of the first 
part of vs. 4 so that the original, “Behold, puffed up within him 
is his soul, it is not upright,” is transformed into “ If he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” (4) In quoting vs. 4 
the author transposes the two parts of the verse, so as to give 
an order the reverse of that in the Septuagint, thus: “My just 
one shall live,” etc., “and if he shrink back,” etc. (5) Accord¬ 
ing to the best authenticated text of Hebrews, the author has 
quoted the passage in its (quite unsupported) Alexandrian form : 
“My just one shall live by faith.” This is natural in view of 
his Alexandrian training. 

Here the whole passage is used as an assurance and descrip¬ 
tion of the speedy coming of the Messiah to judgment. The 
readers are enduring “a great conflict of sufferings,” but they 
are proving themselves brave and steadfast under their trials. 
The author exhorts them to courage and confidence, for soon the 
coming One (the Messiah) will appear, and he who has been 
constant shall be saved on account of his fidelity, whereas the 
weak and vacillating shall be rejected in the messianic judgment. 
It will be noted that irlans here is practically synonymous with 
inrofsovq (“patience, patient continuance,” v. 36), the Greek 
word which, I should think, was the nearest possible equivalent 
of the Hebrew Emunah . We note here, then, three things: (1) 
the great freedom used in dealing with the form of the passage; 
(2) the application of the two verses as a whole to a subject to 
which the original has no reference—in the Old Testament the 
prospect of a Chaldean invasion; here, the second coming of 
Christ; and (3) the close similarity of the sense borne by the 
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words under immediate consideration to that of the original; 
in both cases salvation is conditioned on fidelity , devotedness , 
patient enduraiice , though the salvation referred to in Habakkuk 
is temporal (and, in part, national), while in Hebrews it is an 
eschatological conception. 

The apostle Paul quotes (Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11) only the 
half-verse under review, in both cases omitting the Septuagint my 
(faith)—an erroneous rendering which had probably arisen from 
the translators' mistaking the Hebrew ending meaning his 
(constancy) for that meaning my. We naturally ask: (1) To 
what subject does he apply the text as a whole? (2) What 
specific meaning does the word ttIoti 5 bear in his use of it? To 
these questions we must answer : (1) The text is applied to the 
subject of justification; and (2) faith bears for Paul the specific 
meaning of trust in Christ. In Romans (1:17) the argument is: 
I glory in the gospel, for in it is disclosed a way of attaining 
acceptance with God, which .begins and ends in faith—as the 
Scripture says: The righteous man shall be saved by faith. In 
Galatians (3:11) this principle of salvation is set in sharp con¬ 
trast with the works-principle of the pharisaic theology, thus: 
Scripture represents Abraham as being justified by faith, not by 
works. Indeed, salvation by the latter is impossible, for in order 
to be saved by deeds of meritorious obedience to the law, one 
must perfectly fulfil the law's demands. Scripture declares that 
he is still accursed who has left any requirement unfulfilled. But 
men are powerless perfectly to keep God's law; therefore, as the 
Old Testament indicates, there is but one practicable way of sal¬ 
vation for sinners—the way of faith, that is, humble self- 
renouncing trust in Christ. 

We may thus summarize the facts of the case respecting the 
original meaning and later uses of the text in question: Habak¬ 
kuk: He who remains constant in his devotion to Jehovah in 
the midst of the calamities which are approaching, shall be pre¬ 
served alive. Hebrews: He who patiently endures the present 
hardships, holding fast his Christian confession, shall attain the 
blessedness of Messiah's kingdom at his second advent. Paul: 
He who renounces all claims and merits of his own and trusts in 
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Christ alone shall find justification, acceptance, acquittal from 
sin and guilt before God. 

We conclude: (1) Both New Testament writers entirely 
neglect the historic occasion and immediate reference of the 
text. (2) Hebrews cites (from the LXX) the saying in its mis¬ 
translated context, and changes the order of clauses for better 
rhetorical effect. (3) The “shall live” of Habakkuk (mean¬ 
ing “shall be preserved in safety”) becomes in Paul “shall be 
acquitted and forgiven (here and now);” in Hebrews, “shall 
inherit the messianic kingdom in the coming age.” (4) The 
constancy of the original passage is generically the same in 
Hebrews (with a Christian application, of course), while in Paul 
it becomes: personal trust in Christ and life-union with him as 
the condition of acceptance with God. (5) This example illus r 
trates how the New Testament writers commonly took their 
citations direct from the LXX, with little regard to verbal 
accuracy (often quoting from memory), and with as little regard 
to the immediate reference and connection in the original writing. 
It was sufficient for them if they discerned some correspondence 
or connection in ideas or principle between the language of the 
Old Testament and the particular Christian truths with which 
they were dealing. In the case before us there was such a con¬ 
nection underlying the differences and variations which we have 
traced. One general principle runs through all the uses made 
of the saying in question. It is this : Trustfulness toward God 
is what he requires; it is the condition of attaining his favor and 
blessing. 
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THE CODE OF MOSES AND THE CODE OF 
HAMMURABI. II . 6 


By George S. Duncan, Ph.D., 

Berlin, Germany. 

One of the most interesting features of the Babylonian code 
is that some of its laws are either the same as, or closely resemble, 
laws in Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Leviticus. For the sake of 
comparison we place such laws side by side : 


Exod. 2i:2. If thou buy a Hebrew ser- 
* vant, six years he shall serve; and in 
the seventh year he shall go out free 
for nothing. 


Exod. 21 :15. And he that smiteth his 
father, or his mother, shall be surely 
put to death. 

Exod. 21:16. And he that stealeth a 
man, and selleth him, or if he be found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death. 

Exod. 21 :18, 19. And if men contend, 
and one smiteth the other with a stone, 
or with his fist, and he die not, but 
keep his bed; if he rise again and walk 
abroad upon his staff, then shall he 
that smote him be quit; only he shall 
pay for the loss of his time, and shall 
cause him to be thoroughly healed. 


Hamm., 117. If a debt overtakes a 
man, and he sells his wife, son, or 
daughter, or gives them over to slavery, 
three years in the house of their buyer 
or master shall they serve; in the 
fourth year he shall give them freedom. 

Hamm., 195. If a son beats his father, 
one shall cut off his hand. 


Hamm., 14. If anyone steals the son of 
another, so shall he be put to death. 


Hamm., 206. If anyone in a quarrel 
beats another and gives him a wound, 
then shall this man swear, “ I have not 
beaten him intentionally,” and he shall 
pay the physician. 


Exod. 21:26. And if a man smite the eye Hamm., 199. If anyone destroys the eye 
of his servant, or the eye of his maid, or breaks the bone of anybody’s slave, 
and destroy it, he shall let him go free * he shall pay the half of his price, 
for his eye’s sake. 

6 Completed from the Biblical World for March, 1904, pp. 188-93. 
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Exod. 21 :28. And if an ox gore a man 
or a woman that they die, the ox shall 
be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not 
be eaten. 

Exod. 21:29, 30. But if the ox were 
wont to gore in time past, and it hath 
been testified to his owner, and he hath 
not kept him in, but that he hath killed 
a man or a woman, the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner also shall be put 
to death. If there be laid on him a 
ransom, then he shall give for the re¬ 
demption of his life whatsoever is laid 
upon him. 

Exod. 21:32. If the ox gore a man ser¬ 
vant or a maid servant, he shall give 
unto their master thirty shekels of silver, 
and the ox shall be stoned. 

Exod. 22 : 2. If the thief be found break¬ 
ing in, and be smitten that he die, 
there shall be no blood-guiltiness for 
him. 

Exod. 22 :3, 4. If the sun be risen upon 
him, there shall be blood-guiltiness for 
him : he should make restitution; if he 
have nothing, then he shall be sold for 
his theft. But if the theft be found in 
his hand alive, whether it be ox or ass 
or sheep, he shall pay double. 

Exod. 22:5. If a man shall cause a field 
or vineyard to be eaten, and shall let 
his beast loose, and it feed in another 
man’s field, of the best of his own field, 
and of the best of his own vineyard, 
shall he make restitution. 


Hamm., 250. If an ox in going along the 
street strikes and kills any person, this 
shall afford no ground for legal meas¬ 
ures. 

Hamm., 251. If the ox of anyone is dan¬ 
gerous, and one has pointed out to the 
owner the danger, but he has not 
blunted its horns or penned it up, then, 
if this ox strikes a man and kills him, 
the owner shall pay a half mina of 
silver. 


Hamm., 252. If the ox kill the slave of 
someone, then shall its owner pay one- 
third of a mina of silver. 


Hamm., 22. If one commit robbery and 
is caught, he shall be put to death. 


Hamm., 8. If anyone steals an ox, a 
sheep, an ass, a pig, or a ship, and it 
belongs to the temple or court, he shall 
pay thirtyfold. If it belongs to a 
noble, he shall pay tenfold. If the 
thief has nothing to give, he shall be 
killed. 

Hamm., 57. If a shepherd lets his sheep 
feed on the green corn, has not come to 
an agreement with the owner of the 
field, and without consent of the owner 
of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, 
and the shepherd, who, without consent 
of the owner of the field, has let his 
sheep feed off the field, shall give over 
and above twenty gur of corn per gan 
to the owner of the field. 
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Exod. 22:7, 8. If a man shall deliver 
unto his neighbor money or stuff to 
keep, and it be stolen out of the man’s 
house, if the thief be found, he shall 
pay double. If the thief be not found, 
then the master of the house shall come 
near unto God, to see whether he have 
not put his hand unto his neighbor’s 
goods. 


Exod. 22: 9. For every matter of tres¬ 
pass, whether it be for ox, for ass, for 
sheep, for raiment, or for any manner 
of lost thing, whereof one saith, “ This 
is it,” the cause of both parties shall 
come before God; he whom God shall 
condemn shall pay double unto his 
neighbor. 


Exod. 22 :10, 11. If a man deliver unto 
his neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a 
sheep, or any beast to keep, and it die 
or be hurt, or driven away, no man 
seeing it, the oath of the Lord shall be 
between them both, whether he hath 
not put his hand unto his neighbor’s 
goods; and the owner thereof shall ac¬ 
cept it, and he shall not make restitution. 


Hamm., 125. When anyone gives his prop 
erty on deposit, and then, through bur¬ 
glary or theft, his possession, together 
with the possession of the owner of the 
house, is lost, the owner of the house 
who is careless shall compensate the 
depositor all which was given him on 
deposit and which he has lost. But the 
owner of the house shall seek his lost 
possessions and take them from the 
thief. 


Hamm., 9. When a man who has lost 
something sees it in the possession of 
another, if the one, with whom the 
property is seen, says, “A seller has 
sold it to me, before witnesses I paid 
for it,” and if the owner of the lost 
goods says, “I will bring witnesses 
who know my lost property,” then 
shall the buyer bring the seller who 
has sold it to him and the witnesses 
before whom he has bought it, and the 
owner of the lost property shall bring 
the witnesses acquainted with the lost 
property. The judge shall take their 
depositions; the witnesses before whom 
the price has been paid, and the wit¬ 
nesses familiar with the lost property 
shall declare before God what they 
know. If the seller is a thief, he shall 
be killed. The owner of the lost goods 
shall receive it; the buyer shall re 
ceive from the house of the seller the 
money which he has paid. 

Hamm., 266. When in a sheepfold a 
stroke of God takes place, or a lion 
devours something, then shall the shep¬ 
herd before God declare his innocence, 
and the accident in the stall shall the 
owner of the sheepfold remove from 
him. 
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Exod. 22:12. But if it be stolen from 
him, he shall make restitution unto the 
owner thereof. 


Exod. 22:13. If it be torn in pieces* 
let him bring it for a witness; he shall 
not make good that which was torn. 

Exod. 22:26. If thou at all take thy 
neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down. 

Deut. 16:19. Thou shalt not wrest judg¬ 
ment; thou shalt not respect persons; 
neither shalt thou take a gift; for a 
gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, 
and pervert the words of the righteous. 


^Deut. 19:16-18. If an unrighteous wit¬ 
ness rise up against any man to testify 
against him of wrong-doing, then both 
the men, before whom the controversy 
is, shall stand before the Lord, before 
the priests and the judges which shall 
be in those days; and the judges shall 
make diligent inquisition; and, behold, 
if the witness be a false witness, and 
hath testified falsely against his brother, 
then shall ye do unto him as he had 
thought to do unto his brother: so 
shalt thou put away the evil from the 
midst of thee. 
y 

Deut. 19:21. And thine eye shall not 
pity; life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot. 


Hamm., 267. If a shepherd is careless 
and causes a loss in the sheepfold, then 
shall the shepherd make good the fault 
of the loss, which he has caused in the 
sheepfoLd; cattle or sheep he shall 
compensate and give to the owner. 

Hamm., 244. If anyone rents an ox or 
an ass, and in the field a lion kills it, 
the loss is for its owner. 

Hamm., 241. If anyone takes an ox as 
a pledge for debt, he shall pay one- 
third mina of silver. 

Hamm., 5. When a judge pronounces 
judgment, gives a decision, and writes 
it out; when later his decision shows 
itself to be erroneous, and that judge, 
in the judgment which he has pro¬ 
nounced, is proved to be the cause of 
the error, then shall he pay twelvefold 
the penalty which was in that judgment 
and one shall expel him publicly from 
the judgment-seat, and he shall not 
return in order to sit again with a judge 
in a case. 

Hamm., 127, 131, 132. If anyone points 
the finger at a priestess or at the wife 
of someone, and cannot justify it, then 
shall they bring this man before the. 
judge and brand his forehead. If a 
husband accuses his wife, but if she is 
not caught in bed with another, so 
shall she before God swear and return 
to her house. If, on account of another 
man, the finger is pointed at the wife 
of someone, without her being caught 
in bed with another, so shall she for 
her husband jump into the river. 

Hamm., 196, 197, 200. If anyone beats 
out the eye of a man, so shall one beat 
out his eye. If he breaks the bone of 
a man, so shall one break his bone. 
If one makes the tooth of a man of 
equal rank fall out, so shall man make 
his tooth fall out. 
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Deut. 22:22. If a man be found lying 
with a woman married to a husband, 
then they shall both of them die, the 
man that lay with the woman, and the 
woman: so shalt thou put away the 
evil from Israel. 

^ Deut. 22: 25, 26. But if the man find 
the damsel that is betrothed in the 
field, and the man force her, and lie 
with her, then the man only that lay 
with her shall die; but unto the dam¬ 
sel thou shalt do nothing; there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death. 

Deut. 23:15, 16. Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master a servant which is es¬ 
caped from his master unto thee; he 
shall dwell with thee in the midst of 
thee, in the place which he shall choose 
within one of thy gates, where it liketh 
him best; thou shalt not oppress him. 

Deut. 24:1. When a man taketh a wife, 
and marrieth her, then it shall be, if she 
find no favor in his eyes, because he 
hath found some unseemly thing in her, 
that he shall write her a bill of divorce¬ 
ment, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. 


Lev. 25:18. And he that smiteth a beast 
mortally shall surely be put to death. 


Hamm., 129. When the wife of anyone 
is caught with another in bed, so shall 
one bind them and throw them into 
the water, unless the husband of the 
wife shall pardon her, and the king 
pardon his subject. 

Hamm., 130. If anyone overpowers the 
wife of someone who has not known a 
man, and who dwells in the house of 
her father, if he sleeps with her and is 
caught, then shall this man be killed; 
the wife shall be innocent. 

Hamm., 16. If anyone receives into his 
house a runaway male slave or female 
slave belonging to the court or to a man, 
and if he does not produce him or her 
at the public call of the chamberlain, 
so shall the master of the house be put 
to death. 

Hamm., 137. When anyone decides to 
put away his concubine, who has borne 
him children, or his wife who has borne 
him children, to that woman he shall 
return her her dowry, and shall give 
her a share in field, garden, and goods, 
and she shall bring up her children. 
When her children are reared, a por¬ 
tion of all that was given to her chil¬ 
dren, corresponding to the portion of a 
son, shall be given to her, and she shall 
marry the husband of her choice. 

Hamm., 245. If a man hires an ox and 
through neglect or by blows has killed 
it, so shall he, ox for ox, to the owner 
of the ox give. 


The above comparison between the Pentateuchal codes and 
the Babylonian codes shows how close the resemblance is between 
them. How shall we account for this? Is it merely accidental, 
without any historic relation? Did Israel and Babylon, each 
independent of the other, develop the laws which are so similar? 
This seems hardly possible, for the likeness rather betrays a 
dependence of one set of laws on the other. Everyone will con- 
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cede the priority of the Hammurabi laws, for they were inscribed 
on the slab nearly a thousand years before Moses was born. It 
is possible that Abraham, a contemporary and subject of Ham¬ 
murabi, and living in Ur near Babylon, might have known these 
laws and carried them with him to Palestine. On the other hand, 
Abraham may have found these laws in Palestine when he 
entered the Promised Land, which was then, no doubt, a part of • 
Hammurabi’s empire, and so would have the same laws as Baby¬ 
lon. Babylonian culture strongly permeated Palestine from 
3800 B. C. down to 1400 B. C. The Hebrews for two hundred 
and fifteen years before their entrance into Egypt would be in 
close touch with this culture, and so would know these laws of 
Hammurabi. During centuries of residence in Goshen, they 
may have been used in dispensing justice. At the exodus, 
Moses and the elders may have made these same Babylonian 
laws the basis of their statutes and decisions, as recorded in 
Exod. 18: 16. In process of time, when the laws were written 
and codified in Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Leviticus, it is 
natural that some of them should be the same as the Babylonian 
code with which Israel was so long familiar. 

But the view that will probably commend itself most to schol- * 
ars is that Israel found these laws in Palestine after the desert 
wandering. The Amarna tablets and the explorations of Profes¬ 
sor Sellin have shown that Babylonian culture was deeply rooted 
in Palestine before the Israelites entered. It is entirely possible 
that Hammurabi’s code was familiar to the communities inhabit¬ 
ing Canaan, and may have been the very laws used by them in 
settling disputes and punishing offenders. When the nomad 
Israelites entered the Promised Land, these laws may have been 
taken over by the Hebrew dispensers of justice. As time went 
on, the laws would no doubt be changed, and many new ones 
would be made. It is now generally agreed that the Israelites 
appropriated the culture and civilization of the Canaanites among 
whom they settled. After centuries of slavery in Egypt and 
forty years of life in the desert, the civilization of Israel was 
probably not very high. Among the nomads today in Syria and 
Palestine it is found that about one in two hundred can read and 
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write. It was certainly a great blessing to the Hebrew tribes 
that they took possession of a land where such a high culture 
reigned and which must have mightily influenced them. A his¬ 
torical parallel can be found in the case of the Babylonians who 
as nomads from Arabia settled about 5000 B. C. in the lower 
Tigris and Euphrates, where the old Sumerian culture flourished. 
These Babylonians appropriated all that was best in the Sume¬ 
rian civilization, and became in time masters of the land. So the 
Hebrew nomads about 1250 B. C. crossed the Jordan and took 
over the Babylonian culture of the Canaanites, and finally became 
rulers of the land. Some such thing will probably best explain 
the many resemblances in form and subject-matter existing in 
the Pentateuchal codes and in the code of Hammurabi. 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN PRAYERS . 1 


Translated by Robert Francis Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 

O, eternal ruler, lord of everything that exists! 

To the king whom thou lovest, and whose name thou hast mentioned 
(/. <r., called to the throne), 

Grant that his name (/. <?., he) may flourish as seems good to thee. 
Guide him on the right path. 

I am the prince, thy favorite, the creation of thy hand. 

Thou didst create me, and 

Thou hast intrusted^ to me rule over everything. 

According to thy mercy, O lord, which thou bestowest on all, 

Make me to love thy exalted rule. 

Cause the fear of thy divinity to exist in my heart. 

Grant to me whatever may seem good to thee, 

Since thou hast created my life. 

II. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 

O Marduk, lord, prince of the gods, almighty prince! 

Thou hast created me and intrusted to me the rule over everything. 
Like my precious life, I love thy lofty appearance. 

On no other sites, except in thy city Babylon, have I built. 

Since I love the fear of thy divinity and ponder on thy lordship, 
Receive with favor the uplifting of my hand (*. e. y my prayer), give ear 
to my prayer. 

I am the king, the restorer, who maketh thy heart glad, 

I am the clever officer who restores all thy cities. 

By thy command, O merciful Marduk! 

May the house which I have built stand forever. 

May I attain old age therein, and be satisfied with a numerous 
offspring. 

May I receive therein the heavy tribute of the kings of the world, of all 
mankind. 

*Nos. III-X differ very little from the translations in my Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Literature (Appleton). 
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From horizon to zenith, at the rising of the sun, 

May I have no enemy. May I have no terrible opponent. 

May my followers rule the world therein forever. 

III. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 

O mighty, powerful, strong one of Ashur! 

O exalted prince, first-born of Nu-Dim-Mud! 

O Marduk, terrible one, who maketh Eturra to rejoice, 

Lord of Esagila, support of Babylon, lover of Ezida, 

Protector of all living, patron of E-mahtila, renewer of life, 

Protector of the land, benefactor of peoples, far and wide ! 

Forever the ruler of the shrines, 

Forever is thy name acceptable in the mouth of the people. 

O Marduk, great lord .... 

By thy illustrious command, Let me live, let me prosper and 
Let me honor thy divinity ! 

When I plan, let me attain (my plan). 

Establish truth in my mouth, 

Put (?) kindness in my heart, 

Return and be established. May they proclaim favors to me ! 

May my god stand at my right hand! 

May my goddess stand at my left hand! 

May my god, my benefactor, establish himself at my side, 

To give and to command, to hearken and to show favor! 

Let the word I speak, when I speak, be propitious. 

O Marduk, great lord, command life, 

The life of my life do thou command! 

When I bow myself before thee joyfully, may I be satisfied! 

May Bel be thy light, may Ea make thee to rejoice! 

May the gods of the world be tributary to thee! 

May the great gods please thy heart! 

IV. PRAYER TO MARDUK. 

O Marduk, lord of countries, terrible one .... 

Powerful, independent, perfect .... 

Exalted, lofty, whose .... cannot be changed 

[The next eight lines are too badly broken to translate.] 

Lord of the fountains, mountains, and seas, overseer of the mountains, 
Lord of ... . and fortresses, who directeth the course of the rivers, 
Bestower of corn and grain (?), grower of wheat and barley (?), who 
maketh the green herb to spring forth. 
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Thou createst what god and goddess create, in the midst of their .... 
art thou. 

Ruler of the Anunnaki, leader of the Igigi, 

Wise one, first-born of Ea, creator of all mankind, 

Lord art thou, and like a father and a mother in .... art thou, 

And thou, like the Sun-god, makest light their darkness. 

[Twenty-four lines omitted.] 

O my lord, stand by me at this time, and hear my cry, pronounce 
judgment and determine fate! 

The sickness of .... do thou destroy and the disease of my body do 
thou take away. 

O my god and goddess, judge mankind and .... 

By command of thy mouth, may no evil approach me, the magic of the 
sorcerer and sorceress! 

V. PRAYER TO NABU. 

O prince, pre-eminent, first-born of Marduk, 

O prudent ruler (?), offspring of Qarpanit, 

O Nabu, bearer of the tablet of the fate of the gods, director of Esagila, 
Lord of Ezida, protector of Borsippa, 

Beloved of Ea, granter of life, 

Patron of Babylon, protector of the living, 

God of inhabited hills (?), of the fortress of the people, lord of temples! 
Thy name is .... in the mouth of the people* O Shedu! 

Son of the great prince, Marduk, in thy mouth is truth! 

In thy illustrious name, by command of thy great divinity, 

I, So-and-so, son of So-and-so, who am grievously ill, thy servant, 
Whom the hand of the demon and the poison of ... . 

May I live and prosper .... 

Establish truth in my mouth, 

Put (?) kindness in my heart, 

Return and be established. May they proclaim favors to me! 

May my god stand at my right hand! 

May my goddess stand at my left hand! 

May the favorable Shedu, the favorable Lamassu .... with me! 

[The following lines are too badly broken to be translated.] 

VI. PRAYER TO BAU. 

O Bau, mighty mistress, merciful mother, who dwellest in the brilliant 
heavens! 
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I beseech thee, my mistress, stand and hearken unto me; 

I have sought thee, I have turned to thee, like the garment (?) of my 
god and goddess have I seized thy garment (?), 

Since to pronounce judgments, to determine destinies, 

To raise to life, to grant prosperity belongs to thee; 

Since thou knowest to protect, to benefit, and to save, 

O Bau, mighty mistress, merciful mother, 

Among the many stars of the heavens, 

[My mistress], I have turned to thee, I have given heed. 

Accept from me the upuntu plant and receive my supplication. 

[May I send thee] to my god who is angry, to my goddess who is 
angry with me; 

[To the god of my city] who is wroth and enraged with me ... . 

O Bau, mighty mistress, at the word of thy exalted command, which 
in Ekur [cannot be altered], 

And thv eternal grace which [changeth not], 

Let my wrathful god return, let my angry goddess .... 

Let the god of my city [return] who is wroth with me and whose heart 
is enraged with me, 

Let him who is angry be at rest, him who is enraged [be pacified] ! 

O Bau, mighty mistress, thou dost hold .... 

To Marduk, king of the gods, my merciful lord .... 

Broad is thy protection, great is thy compassion .... 

The gift of favor and life do thou [bestow on me]. 

May I gladden thy heart; may I bow in humility before thee! 

VII. PRAYER TO NERGAL. 

O mighty lord, exalted, first-born of NU.NAM.NIR, 

Chief of the Anunnaki, lord of battle, 

Offspring of KU.TU.SHAR, the great queen, 

Nergal, most powerful of the gods, beloved of NIN.MIN.NA ! 

Thou art brilliant in the bright heavens, lofty is thy position; 

Thou art great in the underworld and the benefactor of its ... . 

With Ea in the assembly of the gods, inscribe thy counsel. 

With Sin in the heavens, thou seekest all things. 

Bel, thy father, hath given thee the Black-headed people, all living 
creatures. 

The cattle of Nergal, created things, he hath placed in thy hands, 

I, So-and-so, the son of So-and-so .... thy servant! 

The .... of god and goddess are laid upon me! 
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Raid and destruction are in my house. 

Because thou art kind, I have turned to thy divinity. 

Because thou art forgiving, I have sought for thee, 

Because thou dost look with favor .... 

Because thou art merciful, I have stood before thee! 

Look with true favor upon me and hearken to my cry. 

May thy angry heart be at rest 1 

Absolve my sin, [free me from] my iniquity .... 

O angry god and angry goddess .... 

Let me proclaim thy greatness! let me bow in humility before thee! 

VIII. PRAYER TO NINIB. 

O mighty son, first-born of Bel, 

Powerful, perfect, offspring of Esharra, 

Clothed with terror, filled with violence! 

Great storm, whose attack cannot be withstood, 

Mighty is thy station among the great gods. 

In Ekur, the festival house, exalted is thy head, 

And Bel, thy father, hath granted thee 

That the commands for all the gods be intrusted to thy hand. 

Thou pronouncest judgments for mankind. 

Thou guidest aright the one without a guide, the one who is in need. 
Thou takest the hand of the weak, thou liftest up the one who is not 
strong. 

Thou bringest back the body of him who has been sent down to the 
lower world. 

Thou absolvest from sin the one who has sinned. 

Thou speedily bringest into favor the one with whom his god is angry. 
O Ninib, chief of the gods, a warrior art thou! 

I, So-and-so, son of So-and-so, whose god is So-and-so, whose goddess 
is So-and-so, 

Have bound for thee a cord .... have I offered thee; 

I have offered thee tarrinnu, a goodly odor. 

1 have poured out for thee mead, a drink made from grain. 

May the gods of Bel stand with thee! 

May the gods of Ekur stand with thee! 

Look with true favor upon me and hearken to my cry, 

Receive my supplication and accept my prayer, 

Let my words be acceptable unto thee, 

Turn with favor toward me, thy worshiper. 
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Thy face have I beheld, may I attain prosperity. 

0 thou who lookest with favor, look with true favor upon me. 

Absolve my sin, free me from my iniquity. 

Remove my disgrace, and cast from me my transgression. 

May my gods and goddesses command me and may they declare my 
good fortune! 

May I gladden thy heart, may I bow in humility before thee! 

IX. PRAYER TO THE SUN-GOD. 

O Shamash, great lord, whom I ask, with true grace answer me! 

From this day, the third day of this month, Iyyar, to the eleventh day 
of Ab of this year— 

A period covering one hundred days and one hundred nights — is a 
set time for priestly activity. In this set time ♦ 

Will Kashtariti with his soldiers, or the soldiers of the Gimirri, 

Or the soldiers of the Medes, or the soldiers of the Manni, or any 
enemy, as many as there are, 

Have success with their plans ? Will they, either by overthrow, or by 
might, 

Or by contest, battle, and war, or by cutting through, or by making 
breaches with ipal and kipal, 

Or by battering-rams, or by war-engines, or by famine, 

Or by mention (?) of the names of god and goddess, or by friendly 
speech and friendly advances, 

Or by any work of diplomacy, such as is used in the taking of a city, 
Seize the city Kishassu, will they make entrance into that city Kishassu, 
Will their hands capture that city Kishassu, 

Will it fall to their hands? Thy great divinity knows. 

Is the taking of that city Kishassu by the hand of any enemy, as many 
as there are, 

From this day to the day of the time set by me, by command or by 
order of thy great divinity, 

O Shamash, great lord, commanded, determined? Will one see it, 
will one hear it? 

Heed not what may come after my set time! Heed not that their 
hearts plan against (?) and . . . . ! 

Heed not that they bring about a massacre and a raid on their field! 
Heed not what the chief offering of this day may be, whether good or 
bad; a stormy day on which it rains! 

Heed not that something unclean may have produced uncleanness at 
the place of vision and rendered it unclean! 
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Heed not that the lamb of thy divinity, which is looked upon for vision, 
be imperfect and with blemish! 

Heed not that he who touches the forepart of the lamb may have put 
on his garment for sacrifice as arshati, or have 
Eaten, drunk, or rubbed upon himself something unclean, (or) may 
have bent (?), pressed (?), and put down the kun of the hand! 
Heed not that in the mouth of the son of the seer, thy servant, a word 
may have been passed over in haste! 

So .... or so .... I ask thee, O Shamash, great lord, 

Whether from this day, the third day of this month Iyyar, to the elev¬ 
enth day of Ab of this year, 

Kashtariti with his soldiers, or the soldiers of the Gimirri, or the soldiers 
of the Manni, 

Or the soldiers of the Medes, or any enemy, as many as there are, 

Will seize that city Kishassu, will they make entrance into that city 
Kishassu, 

Will their hands capture that city Kishassu, will it fall to their hands? 

[Here follow omens.] 

On account of this lamb, grant assistance, and true grace, auspicious (?) 
appearances (?), 

. . . . favors bringing good fortune — the command of the mouth of 
thy great divinity — 

Grant that I may see! 

May it come unto thy great divinity, O Shamash, great lord, and may 
it (thou) answer with an oracle ! 

[Here follow omens.] 

X. PRAYER TO THE SUN-GOD. 

O Shamash, great lord, whom I ask, with true grace answer me! 
Dur-Bel, a fortress of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, which lies on the 
border 

Of the Manni, and which the Manni have taken and hold as their own — 
May .... the rab-shak, with soldiers, horses, forces, as many as he 
wishes, 

March to retake that city Dur-Bel! By contest, 

Battle or war, or by friendly speech and friendly advances, 

Or by famine, hunger, or distress (?).... 

Or by might, by cutting through, by tearing down (?) the wall, 

Or by battering-rams or by lulimiti, or 
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By mention (?) of the names of god and goddess, or by any work of 
diplomacy, such as is used in the taking of a city, 

Will the forces of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, seize that city Dur-Bel? 

Will that city Dur-Bel fall to their hands? 

Thy great divinity knows. Will one see it, will one hear it? 

Heed not what the chief offering of this day may be, whether good or 
bad! 

Heed not that something unclean may have produced uncleanness at 
the place of vision and rendered it unclean ! 

Heed not that in this place something unclean may have been looked 
upon for vision! 

Heed not that an unclean AZAG may have touched the sacrifice, or 
that something may have been done to the sacrifice! 

Heed not that the lamb of thy divinity, which is looked upon for 
vision, be imperfect and with blemish! 

Heed not that he who touches the forepart of the lamb may have put 
on his garment for sacrifice as arshati, or have 

Eaten, drunk, or rubbed upon himself something unclean, or may 
have bent (?), pressed (?), and put down (?) the kun of his hand! 

Heed not that in the mouth of the son of the seer, thy servant, a word 
may have been passed over in haste! 

So .... or so .... I ask thee, O Shamash, great lord. 

When the forces of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, march 

To retake Dur-Bel, the fortress which lies on the border of the Manni, 

And that city Dur-Bel falls to their hands, 

On account of this lamb grant assistance, and true grace, auspicious (?) 
appearances (?) 

. . . . favors bringing good fortune — the command of the mouth of 
thy great divinity — 

Grant that I may see! 

May it come unto thy great divinity, O Shamash, great lord, and may 
it (thou) answer with an oracle! 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: HABAKKUK 2 : 2 - 4 . 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


snip -p-r ninbrrb? -laa'i * ( iTn ans rrirr 
Ten rrarran'-DR ajr abi ypb nsn -iyiab -pin ti? "3 : ia 
P'^si ia toed mm'-Rb nbW nsn :w »b ay tta-'S ib 

: rrrr insTORS 

— Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 


Kcu Aw€KpC$rj irpos pc Kvpto? /ecu cfjrcv Tpauf/ov opaaiv /cat <ra<fxt»s cts irv&ov, 
oira>9 SitoKrj 6 dvayivtoaxtov aura. Start ert opa<rt s cts /catpov, /cat avarcAct cts 
irepas /cat oux as jccvov * cav xxmprjarj , xrrroptivov avrov, on cp^opcvos ijict /cat 
ov pi; xpovioy] . &y VTroerrtiXyjrai ovk cuSo/cct 17 pov cv avrw • 6 8c St/cato? 

irUrrtm pov {iprcTai. c , r , n; . ^ i ~ , 0 

' — Swete, The Old Testament in Greeks /8Q4. 


Et respondit raihi Dominus, et dixit: 

Scribe visum, et explana eum super tabulas: ut percurrat qui legerit eum. 
Quia adhuc visus procul, et apparebit in finem, et non mentietur. 

Si moram fecerit expecta ilium : 
quia veniens veniet, et non tardabit. 

Ecce qui incredulus est, non erit recta anima eius in semetipso: 
iustus autem in fide sua vivet. 

— Tischendorf s Edition of the Vulgate, 1883. 

And the Lord answered me and said, Write the vision, and make it 
plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. 

For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall 
speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry. 

Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him : but the 
just shall live by his faith. _ -Authoriz'd V<rsio«, 1611. 

And Jehovah answered me, and said, Write the vision, and make it 
plain upon tables [tablets, R. V. Am.], that he may run that readeth it. 
For the vision is yet for the appointed time, and it hasteth toward the 
end,and shall not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely 
come, it will not delay. Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright 
in him : but the just [righteous, R. V. Am.] shall live by his faith. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 

—Revised Versic 1 American Standard Edition), sqoi . 
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And Jehovah answered me and said: 

Write the vision and make it plain on tablets, 

That he who readeth it may run. 

For the vision is still for an appointed time, 

But it shall speak at the end, and not lie; 

Though it should delay, wait for it, 

For it will surely come, and not tarry. 

Behold the proud! his soul is not right within him ; 

But the righteous shall live by his faith. 

— Henderson, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 1868. 

Then Yahweh answered me, and said: Write down the vision, and 
engrave it on tablets, that one may read it easily. For the vision is 
until the appointed time; but it pants to the end, and will not deceive; 
though it delay, wait thou for it; for it verily comes, it lags not behind. 
Behold, being puffed up, his soul is not right in him. But the right¬ 
eous,— by his believing fidelity he shall live! 

— Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets ( trans . by J. S. Banks), /8gj. 

Lo, swollen, not level, is his soul within him ; 

But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness. 

— Geo. Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. II, /SgS. 

Inscribe the message, O prophet, upon tablets, and make it so plain 
that its contents can be apprehended at a glance; for it shall soon be 
confirmed by the events of history. “ Pride dominates these rapacious 
Chaldaeans, therefore their ultimate downfall is certain; but the right¬ 
eous, because of their moral integrity and believing fidelity, which are 
the absolute essentials of life, though now crushed and oppressed, shall 
surely survive the present crisis.” 

—Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Earlier Prophets, /8g8. 

In reply to my questionings, this message came to me from the 
Lord: Commit the prophecy to writing and set it up as a placard in a 
public place, so that it may be read easily. For the prophecy pertains 
to a definite tune in the future, which is, however, not far distant, and 
it will not fail of fulfilment. If it should not come to pass as quickly 
as you expect, wait patiently for it; for it will certainly come at its 
appointed time. This is the prophecy: “The one whose heart is not 
right with God shall be destroyed; but the righteous shall live through 
his steadfast faithfulness and trust in God.” 

—Biblical World. 
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The Meaning of the Third Commandment. 

Professor L. B. Paton proposes a new interpretation of the third 
commandment in the last number of the Journal of Biblical Literature. 
Through a study of the usage of the Hebrew words corresponding to 
“lift up the name,” usually regarded as equivalent to “utter the name,” 
Professor Paton arrives at the meaning “ invoke in worship.” But since 
this expression denotes worship, the words usually rendered “in vain ” 
must denote the manner of worship. Furthermore, ancient worship 
was primarily and essentially sacrifice. Hence the commandment 
should be rendered, “Thou shalt not cry aloud the name of Yahweh 
thy God when thou hast brought no sacrifice.” In support of this 
interpretation are urged further: (i) the fact that all the other Hebrew 
codes have a law concerning sacrifice between that dealing with idola¬ 
try and that concerning the sabbath (see Exod. 20:23 ff.; 34:12 ff.; 
Deut., chaps. 5-^11, 12, 13 ff.; Lev. 19:4 f.); (2) a law requiring sacri- 
* fice in connection with all worship is entirely in harmony with the spirit 
of the old Hebrew religion ; (3) similar provisions are found in earliest 
Hebrew codes (Exod. 34 : 20b; 23:15; 22 : 28); (4) the punishment for 
blasphemy would be more severe than that indicated in connection 
with the third commandment. 


The Aristocratic Character of the Old Testament. 

In the February issue of the Expositor J. C. Todd calls attention to 
the “aristocratic character of the Old Testament.” Evidence of this 
point of view is found in the fact that the early prophets are concerned 
with the sins of the rich; for them the nobility is the only class that 
counts. The masses are not responsible for the approaching judg¬ 
ment, but are powerless to avert it. In view of this, the denunciations 
of the prophets must not be taken as indicating universal corruption 
of the masses, but only that of the aristocracy; and even in the case 
of the latter, the vices are only such as are characteristic of aristocracy. 
The aristocratic point of view finds expression also in the deuteronomic 
law of “ release.” This statute presupposes a condition of clientage. 
A chief lives among his clan ; he is under obligations to lend to them, 
in view of their relationship and duties toward him ; all the borrowing, 
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therefore, is on one side. The temptation of such a chief is to lend 
too much to his client, and so involve the latter and his family in prac¬ 
tical slavery to himself. The law is intended to obviate this — every 
seven years patron and client start anew. In like manner the cap¬ 
tivity included only the nobles; the bulk of the people remained at 
home; but, in the absence of their accustomed leaders, they were help¬ 
less: hence the movement to rebuild the temple was not inaugurated 
till the return of the exiled nobility. 

The Origin of the Day of Atonement. 

The Day of Atonement appears for the first time in the post-exilic 
legislation. Several attempts to explain its origin and peculiar signifi¬ 
cance have been made. In the Theologisch Tijdschrift for January, 
Professor Eerdmans passes these under review, finds them wanting, 
and makes a new attempt. Religious institutions do not spring up in 
a night. Hence this one must have had its roots in the pre-exilic 
period. One of these is found in the special significance of New 
Year’s Day. On this day, according to the rabbis, the “ Book of Life” 
(Exod. 32:32 f.; Isa. 4:3; Ezek. 13:9) was opened by Jehovah. In it 
were written three lists of names: ( a ) those of the perfectly good, who 
would live throughout the year ; (b) those of the wholly wicked, who * 
would die within the year; (c) those of average people, who have 
opportunity up to the Day of Atonement to redeem themselves by good 
works. 

This conception must have been older than the rabbinical period, 
and evidence of this is furnished by the Babylonian usage. A temple 
of the New Year’s Feast is mentioned as early as the Hammurabi 
period* and constant reference is made in the later literature to this 
feast, the important feature of which was the fact that at this time 
Marduk, in an assembly of the gods, determined the fates of men, and 
the “ tablets of destiny” were inscribed. In connection with this feast 
every means was employed by man to secure a favorable decision from 
the gods. Additional danger threatened men at this time, since, on 
account of the assembling of all the gods in one place, the demons 
were left free to vent their ill-will upon man. Hints are not wanting 
in the Old Testament to warrant the belief that ideas and practices 
similar to those of the Babylonians were associated with the pre-exilic 
Book of Life. One of these is the horn-blowing on the first of Tishri, 
the original New Year’s Day. The purpose of this blowing of horns 
was not to announce the feast, since it indeed constituted the feast; it 
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was, rather, to drive away the evil demons now supposed to be pecul¬ 
iarly dangerous. For other examples of the ascription of exorcising 
powers to demons, see 1 Sam. 16:14-16; Exod. 28:3-5. 

It thus appears that the old New Year’s Day was a very solemn 
occasion. The effort of man was on this day to wipe out his guilt by 
sin-offerings and the like. Its observance resembled that of the Day 
of Atonement so closely that they are probably of the same origin; 
that is, the Day of Atonement was itself a New Year’s Feast. The 
existence of two feasts celebrating the new year is due to the fact that 
Israel had two calendars, having adopted the Babylonian method of 
reckoning time while in exile. In the new method the old New Year’s 
Day fell upon the tenth of Tishri, and with the characteristic per¬ 
sistence of religious customs continued to be observed, although the 
New Year’s Day of the new system was also observed. The Day of 
Atonement, therefore, is not a new phenomenon of post-exilic origin, 
but a continuation of a long-established pre-exilic custom. 


The Explanation of Sin in the Book of Job. 

All are agreed, says Professor Eduard Konig in the American 
Journal of Theology for January, that the book of Job deals with the 
question how the suffering of pious men is to be explained. But all are 
not agreed as to the answer which the book itself makes to the question. 
The prologue .of the book regards the suffering of the pious man as the 
testing of his character. The three friends of Job defend the view that 
the suffering of men is a punishment for their sins. But what explana¬ 
tion of human suffering has the poet put into the mouth of his chief 
character ? Konig finds the answer in the speeches which in Job 38: 1 ff. 
are put into the mouth of God. The solution of the problem is this : 
Observation of the many mysteries in the origin of the world and in its 
constitution must lead us to the conclusion that a superhuman Intelli¬ 
gence is throned above the universe. We must therefore have sufficient 
confidence in this Intelligence that for the accomplishment of a rational 
end it has also mingled evil with the constitution of things. Yet what 
this rational end in each individual case may be may remain a secret 
for us. This solution of the problem of the presence of evil in the 
world is, as a matter of fact, Professor Konig says, perfectly sound. 

Religion and Righteousness. 

The relation between these two things is helpfully discussed by 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D., pastor of the City Temple,* London, in a 
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recent number of the British Weekly. He says : “ Facts are stubborn 

things, and it is an undoubted fact that piety and goodness are by no 
means convertible terms. We all know the man who makes no religious 
profession, but whose character is above reproach ; the man whose 
integrity, modesty, and ready kindness win him the respect and affec¬ 
tion of those who know him best; the man who makes no jeer at 
religion, but who, apparently, is able to manage without it. There is 
hardly a minister of religion but has some such person on his list of 
friends, and is ready to admit that he likes and trusts him. On the 
other hand, we have met the man of strong emotional religious nature, 
but whose character does not inspire respect. We are startled occa¬ 
sionally by the narrowness, spitefulness, and venom of some develop¬ 
ments of the religious nature, or we are appalled by the discovery of 
some sensual vice in the life of a professedly religious man. We are 
inclined to cry hypocrite, but if so we should be wrong nine times out 
of ten. It simply means that a man may possess some capacity for 
religious emotion without corresponding moral earnestness. Where, 
then, is the good of religion ? we ask—or rather the world asks, for this 
is one of the commonest of questions. The answer is that morality 
and religion are identical in their sanctions, and that neither without 
the other can reach its highest. 

Religion has been defined as the soul’s subjective reaction to the 
whole of things considered as an order. Religion at its best realizes 
that creation has a moral meaning and a moral end. Christianity is 
less a system of beliefs than it is a life lived in loving union with a 
living person who has written the law of righteousness within our hearts. 
When saintship has been reached, rightdoing ceases to be a mere 
literal obedience to a moral code, and becomes a spontaneous impulse 
under the quickening influence of divine love. Righteousness is really 
won when it is lost sight of as the end of attainment, when it ceases to 
be self-conscious, and becomes loving conformity to the will of Him 
who is at once the moral ideal and the means of realizing it. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Education. 

In the concluding pages of Dr. S. B. Haslett’s new book, The Peda¬ 
gogical Bible School\ he states concisely the present need in the Sun¬ 
day school. A few paragraphs will indicate his thought: A careful 
study of the history and methods of the Sunday school, of its present 
condition and needs, and also of its tendencies and opportunities, justi¬ 
fies the conclusion that the entire system of Bible schools should be 
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reorganized and reconstructed in accord with the best educational 
theory and practice of the day, and equipped with modern and adequate 
means and appliances, and placed throughout upon a firm and broad 
pedagogical basis. As many of the principles as are used with success 
in the public school and are pedagogical may well be adopted and 
adapted for use in the schools of the church. The time has passed, we 
trust, when the Bible schools need any longer be considered as unique 
in every way, sacred or so holy that they must be conducted as if 
exempt from the ordinary conditions and laws of human life and its 
requirements. Sufficient difference exists between the Bible school 
and the public school to continue them as distinct and as retaining a 
purpose in part unique, yet they have so many things in common that 
the public school, which is far in advance in efficiency of the Bible 
school, may properly serve as a model in organization, equipment, and 
administration for the Bible school. The public school is not ideal, but 
there has been such rapid and far-reaching improvement made •within 
it the last twenty-five years that it could be chosen as a guide in the 
improvement in the .Bible school, in a measure at least. 

The Bible school should be given the recognition that it deserves. 
The pastor is its proper head, and if he does not possess training in the 
pedagogy of religion and in Bible-school organization and manage¬ 
ment, he should be provided with an assistant who has such training 
and who can otherwise dignify the school. The Bible school has too 
long been conducted and treated by the church as if it were a puerile 
institution. It is time that the dignity belonging to the Bible school 
should be placed upon it. The church’s best efforts and talents may 
properly be exerted at this point. 

The age of theological battles has gone, and the teaching function 
of the church is being restored. The true value and place of the 
instruction and training of the children and youth of the church are 
being duly recognized, and proper provision is being made. The gospel 
is still the substance of the message of life to mankind, but is a clearer, 
fuller, and farther-reaching gospel than was proclaimed years ago. It 
is a gospel for the body as well as for the soul. It is a gospel for the 
non-elect as well as for the elect. It is a gospel for the whole life of 
the individual and that proclaims salvation for the entire man. This 
message is being delivered in accord with the nature and condition and 
interests of those who are receiving it. Logical order and sequence 
are left for those of mature years. The pulpit is becoming more like 
an instructor’s desk than a throne of eloquence. The church is 
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awakening to the apostolic ideal of teaching and nourishing those it 
would help. The ideal church now is the school church instead of the 
platform church. There is a tendency to follow the method of the 
Great Teacher and deal with the people at closer range and earlier in 
their lives. 

One cause for the apparent diversity between religion and science, 
which so many pious minds fear so much, is the fact that religion was 
misunderstood, in part by its advocates, for a long time. It was 
believed to be institutional chiefly, instead of constitutional. Religion 
was considered as being fixed, finished, capable of being measured, a 
kind of mechanical affair, perhaps a gift or something to be purchased. 
But religion is understood at the present day as being an original 
endowment of man, capable of receiving nourishment, manifesting 
phenomena of growth and development. Religion is believed to be 
one of the processes peculiar to the human organism, and dependent 
upon its nature‘and the laws of its activity. But as we learn more and 
more clearly that the laws or modes of activity in mental life, and that 
control in its growth and development, are also c^itral in the growth 
and development of religion, the apparent disparity between science 
and religion is partly explained. And thus the gulf that was so long 
believed to exist between science and religion is gradually narrowing, 
and for some thinkers it has entirely disappeared. The two camps are 
working more and more in harmony. Religion is learning from the 
method of science, and receiving abundant aid through its revelations. 
Science is learning reverence and receiving inspiration from religion 
which is found to be the deepest and highest reality of the human soul. 
All this is beginning, if it is only beginning, to react upon the church, 
and particularly the Bible school, for advancement. The slowness 
with which the effect is produced may be discouraging to many, but it 
is real and no doubt will be lasting. Men have a higher and purer 
conception of God than they ever held before. When the Bible school 
shall have attained its possible and greatest efficiency, the cause of 
religion will be advanced beyond anything now realized, the purest and 
noblest idea of God entertained by the masses, and the Christian church 
stand supreme among the institutions of men. 
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Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec¬ 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Niinrud. The party 
reached Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the 
muttessarif. No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities 
claimed that it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. 
With two mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from 
Diwanieh, the party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the 
second day reached the village of Segban, the sheikh of the El-Bedin 
Arabs in whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hos¬ 
pitably by the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about 
twenty horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours 
from the village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin 
the excavations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous 
Montefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Segban, who has been informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shat en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when the 
dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning — the best Christmas gift possible 
— water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
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water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also found in it. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Kara, and other 
ruins where excavations have been successfully made. The length of 
the entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred 
meters or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters ; the width is 840 meters. 
In a general way, the ruins form a rough oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, as if 
representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. The 
hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to be 
the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are thirty houses with women and children ; three 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even a street dog has found its 
way there. It is understood that after the workmen receive their pay a 
great many more families will arrive. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred men. As 
yet only the surface has been scratched, and in no place have they gone 
to a greater depth than two meters; but wherever they dig they come 
upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom have worked in 
every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far the richest and the 
easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly coming in are 
evidence of this. 
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The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 

LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MONTEFIK. 

Mr. Banks, American: 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according 
to the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with¬ 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper. 

(Signed) Abdul Razak ibn Fehad Pasha. 

REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 

To the most honorable Abdul Razak , Bey: 

Sir : We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri¬ 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Segban, sheikh of the El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Segban in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya, 

Dr. Banks, American . 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon¬ 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis¬ 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 
increased. Robert Francis Harper, 

March 16, 1904. Director. 
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Ci )t HeUgious Education Association. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


By Prof essor Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., 

Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

The Religious Education Association has a little more than passed 
its first anniversary. On February 12, 1903, by one of the most notably 
representative conventions ever held in this country, authority was 
granted to a carefully chosen Board of Directors to act as the agent of 
the Convention in completing the steps already taken and bringing 
into being a fully equipped organization. Tonight the Association 
meets in Philadelphia, this representative city of the East, not alone to 
make answer of stewardship to its hopeful friends by exhibiting the 
quality and promise of what has actually been achieved, but to renew a 
declaration of its broad and helpful policy, to exhibit its plans of 
administration and of active service, to determine upon wise and fruit¬ 
ful betterments of policy or plans, to reach through the conference of 
alert and earnest men and women the widest and sanest possible out¬ 
look, and to develop anew an intelligent enthusiasm throughout the 
land for ail immediate, aggressive movement on behalf of religious 
education. In particular, through the carefully unified program of 
this Convention the Religious Education Association seeks to make an 
adequate — for working purposes, perhaps a reasonably final — demon¬ 
stration of the direct and indispensable, yet truly catholic and ecumeni¬ 
cal, relation of the Bible to the achievement of the purpose which it 
keeps steadily in view. Among the many possible and truly efficient 
means of promoting the responsiveness of the human soul to God 
which we recognize today, the Scriptures are pre eminent. Born in 
the very impulse to make real to men the being and character of God 
and his active relationship with men, they kindle most quickly and feed 
most steadily the responsive glow of the soul. 

Fully to set forth at this time the character and policy of the 
Religious Education Association is impracticable and unnecessary. It 
will vouch for itself. In view, however, of the criticisms to which 
expression has been given during the past year, both by sincere friends 
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of the Association whose desires for definite achievements have outrun 
their sober judgment of possibilities, and by equally sincere opponents 
who have allowed their fear of a small minority of the working mem¬ 
bership of this organization to influence their estimate of the catho¬ 
licity and conservatism of the movement, it seems well to make several 
straightforward declarations. 

1. The Religious Education Association has already a membership 
so large, so varied in character, and so many-sided in interest and 
influence that it is beyond the dominion of any section of country or 
class of men. Practically all the religious instructors in our universi¬ 
ties, colleges, and theological schools are identified with its work ; yet 
it does not become an organization of professionals. Their numbers 
are few as compared with the much larger proportion of members who 
are active pastors of the churches of all denominations, or of members 
who belong to the honorable order of religiously active laity. The 
strength of our membership today lies in its broadly representative 
character. To a remarkable extent the Association is getting together 
for mutual information, stimulus, and counsel all types of constructive 
minds—experts and laymen alike — and setting them to work upon 
the pressing problems of religious education. There is little real 
danger of professionalism or radicalism in the movement. 

2. This danger is made even more remote by the fact that the 
Religious Education Association is not a strongly centralized corpora¬ 
tion with a policy dictated by one mind or by a small group of 
men. For the sake of promoting the harmonious and unbroken 
development of its many lines of activity, it intrusts to an Executive 
Board of twenty-one men, wKh its staff of efficient secretaries, the exe¬ 
cution of the general policy for the year, which is formulated and 
determined by the Board of Directors, a body strictly representative of 
the general and local interest in religious education throughout the 
country, and elected annually by the Association. So far as the specific 
promotion of religious education is concerned, the Association may be 
rightly described as a federated body, a union of seventeen distinct 
Departments, each responsible for the promotion of religious educa¬ 
tion within a field peculiarly its own ; each under the management of 
a committee of men and women well known for experience, resource¬ 
fulness, and representativeness; each attracting to its service a certain 
proportion of our working membership. While our general officers 
serve as an agency of unification and co-operation in departmental 
work, it still remains true that the departmental committees have much 
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freedom of action and responsibility. The current year has made no 
adequate test of this arrangement; many of the Departments have had 
little more than time for tentative investigations. It may be said, by 
way of illustration, that the notable program which lies before you is 
the joint product of the general officers and the officers of Depart¬ 
ments. The former have been responsible for the sessions of the whole 
Convention ; the latter, having freedom of consultation with the gen¬ 
eral officers, have been largely responsible for their respective programs. 
Our organization presents great openings for wise and unselfish leader¬ 
ship ; it offers scant opportunity to the autocrat. 

3. The Religious Education Association has consistently pursued 
this year a policy of conciliation and conservatism. It has exactly ful¬ 
filled its pledges of a year ago. It has no intention of duplicating 
work already well done by any existing organization. It does not seek 
to rival other organizations, but rather to co-operate helpfully with 
them and to supplement their work. It stands ready to support by 
every reasonable method all well considered and properly organized 
movements for religious education whether initiated under its own 
auspices or otherwise. Its work is not iconoclastic, its methods not 
polemical, its spirit not radical. It seeks to remedy the acknowledged 
abuses of religious education, (1) by arousing the latent but available 
energy of religious-minded men and women; (2) by unifying, educat¬ 
ing, and giving direction to this energy; (3) by collecting the data 
required for the formulation of sound plans of work ; and (4) by using 
this energy in the promotion of such plans. We could be justly criti¬ 
cised were we to present within this brief space of time a program of 
sweeping reforms. A truly constructive policy requires time for formu¬ 
lation. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

No student of the religious trend of the past decade can doubt that 
the time has become ripe for such a movement as this. The stars are 
fighting in their courses for us. The real history of the genesis of the 
Religious Education Association goes far back of the summer and fall 
of 1902. For more than thirty years, through the notable co-ordination 
and extension of Sunday-school interests in North America, conceived 
and carried out by such broad-minded men as Bishop John H. 
Vincent and his associates, a great, original impulse was given to 
the popular study of the Bible — an impulse truly ecumenical in its 
effects. The International scheme of uniform lessons has had the 
effect of developing an army of intelligent laity, eager to be more 
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generously equipped with the necessary knowledge, outlook, and 
methods for effective religious service. 

But within the last quarter-century all kinds of human investigation 
have taken on the historical point of view. The study of life as it was 
and is, in order to formulate principles for the life of today and of the 
future, is the prevailing purpose of all types of students. This is true in 
the investigation of the phenomena of the religious life no more and no 
less than in the investigation of other problems. The historical view¬ 
point is the fruitful one. It makes the record of the religious life and 
thought of past ages a continuing source of stimulating experience for 
the religious life of our day. It is essential to the reality and force of 
biblical instruction at the present time that it have a historical basis ; 
only so can it remain broadly and conservatively religious. 

This historical point of view has created a new psychology, based 
upon the actual exhibition of mental processes by living people rather 
than upon theories of how they ought to think ; and a new pedagogy, 
which seeks to determine the science of instruction by a detailed analy¬ 
sis and criticism of methods actually in use. These disciplines are 
advocating changes almost revolutionary in the accepted methods of 
religious education. 

The historical point of view in Bible study is not only making it 
more valuable than ever for the devotional student or the religious 
leader, but it is revealing the Scriptures as a veritable mine of values 
for the student of human nature, of organized society, and of religious 
thought. In whatever way man comes into relation with God or with 
his fellow-man, the Bible proves to be his reliable source, not always of 
specific instruction, but without exception of inspirational suggestion. 

The historical renaissance in Bible study has fostered three note¬ 
worthy developments, each of which has in turn made more necessary 
such an organization as our own. The first to be mentioned is the 
widespread introduction of the Bible and of other instrumentalities of 
religious culture into the regular curricula of our universities, colleges, 
and private secondary schools, not as a nominal requirement, but as a 
serious culture study, subject to all the tests given to others. 

The second development is the successful preparation and promo¬ 
tion of courses of study of a high order by the organizations which 
stand for the religious development of specific classes. Notable 
among these are the Christian Associations and the Young People’s 
organizations. I cannot speak too highly of the excellent results thus 
reached within the past five years. 
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Side by side with these developments should be mentioned the 
achievements of certain individuals who have contributed in a definite 
way to the advancement of religious education through Bible study. 
They have been pioneers in experimentation — men of courage, persist¬ 
ence, and earnestness. To them more than to all other causes com¬ 
bined is due the organization of the Religious Education Association. 

As a last instance of the progress of this generation I would men¬ 
tion the gradual provision of suitable literature for reference and for 
study. Only ten years ago there was an almost absolute lack. Stan¬ 
ley’s History of the Jewish Church was perhaps the best available work 
in English on the Old Testament for the historical student. Today 
he can take his choice from half a dozen admirable histories. Outlines 
for historical study were almost unknown; today they abound. 

THE NEED OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

These very achievements have made our Association a necessity, if 
the progress is to continue. The need of today is more than the con¬ 
tinuance of the successes of the past. Progress never finds its goal, 
but is forced to press on to larger attainment. Results are but data 
for wider generalizations. The secret of the successful promotion of 
religious education in our land will be an organization not limited by 
specific interests or even denominational trends. 

Each of the successful organizations to which I have already made 
reference works under certain limitations. The International Sunday 
School Association does not feel itself at liberty to become an experi¬ 
menting body. It may well become the duty and privilege of the 
Religious Education Association, through its Department of Sunday 
Schools, managed by men and women who are in full sympathy with 
the legitimate aims of the International Sunday School Association, to 
study faithfully the working problems of the Sunday school, to make 
experiments as regards curricula, grading, teacher-training, and like 
problems, and to formulate suggestions which will be adopted in pro¬ 
portion to their reasonableness and practicable character. 

In like manner the Christian Associations and Young People’s 
societies have constituencies which rapidly shift. As organizations 
their energies must be centered upon the immediate practical needs of 
their respective fields. This leaves abundant room for the broader 
gathering of facts and the formulation of more permanent conclusions 
regarding the wisest methods of promoting the religious education of 
those who are relatively young. 
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Aside from these lines of activity, already more or less developed, 
the Religious Education Association has a broad field peculiarly its 
own, suggested by the divisions of the program of the Convention. 
Through its Council it will be able “to reach and to disseminate cor¬ 
rect thinking on all general subjects relating to religious and moral 
education, initiating and completing investigations of fundamental 
importance.” Through its “ Annual Survey of the Progress of Religious 
Education ” it will make available to the general public the best results 
of each year’s activity among religious pioneers and students. Among 
the churches and the various organizations of men for religious pur¬ 
poses it will have an unoccupied field for missionary effort. 

But its greatest objective will be the clear-thinking individual. It 
is truly pathetic to realize the large number of isolated individuals who 
have fruitful ideas, but no means of making them bear fruit. The 
Religious Education Association will give them chance for a hearing. 
The intelligent layman is the working factor of the future. 

In relation to all these opportunities the Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation stands to unify, to harmonize, to federate, and to offer 
co-operation. It seeks to unify the efforts of all organizations which 
promote some phase of religious education, so that the progress made 
at one point shall be utilized by all. To this end it aims to unite 
these organizations with itself in an independent yet co-operative rela¬ 
tion of active friendliness, accepting the results achieved by each and 
contributing by unbiased investigations to their available resources. 

The Religious Education Association also stands for the general 
promotion of the interests of religious education. It must seek to 
attain reliable results and satisfactory methods. It must encourage 
the trying of new plans, so that their value can be demonstrated in 
actual use. It must foster an active and widespread desire for a for¬ 
ward movement. 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 

The history of the work of this year is quickly told. It has been a 
year of great activity on the part of many, but a kind which makes 
little display. 

It has been a year of organization. When the convention adjourned 
at Chicago, there existed only an admirable set of plans and a skeleton 
organization. With laborious and self-sacrificing effort these plans 
have been realized. The magnitude of the task can be only in part 
appreciated by one who notes the wide range of interests covered by 
the organization. The Executive Board set itself six tasks: the com- 
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pletion of the long list of officers, both general and departmental; 
the securing of a large list of members of the Association; the secur¬ 
ing of funds for the proper prosecution of the work ; the securing of 
competent executive secretaries; the foundation of methods and plans 
for departmental activity; and the determination of the best method 
of giving information to members and others. By May, the first two 
objects were practically achieved. Over one hundred and fifty differ¬ 
ent men and women had accepted responsible offices; nearly thirteen 
hundred members had been secured (since increased to about two 
thousand). By July, at the semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors in Boston, suitable plans for departmental work were con¬ 
sidered and adopted, and a regular Bulletin authorized. But not until 
November was the Board able to announce the most urgent need of 
the Association, viz., the election of a General Secretary. By the 
unanimous choice of Dr. Ira Landrith, of Nashville, as General Sec¬ 
retary, of Dr. Clyde W. Votaw, as Editorial Secretary, and of Dr. Wallace 
N. Stearns, as Financial Secretary, the working force of the Association 
was made complete. 

It will readily be seen that this long, yet necessary and perhaps 
salutary, delay greatly crippled the departmental work, which particu¬ 
larly requires the friendly co-operation of the General Secretary. 

Yet the year has been a fruitful one — a year of strong beginnings, 
of the collation of memoranda which will be serviceable in the months 
to come, of investigations and experiments still in their initial stages. 

The publication of the Report of the First Convention has given 
a notable volume to the permanent literature of religious education. 
The other publications issued by the Association have established a 
standard of excellence for which all friends of the movement may be 
truly grateful to our Editorial Secretary. 

The Departments are now strongly manned. Our methods have 
had the benefit of a little working experience. Our equipment com¬ 
mands universal respect. We have a working efficiency which not even 
this great Convention will adequately exhibit. We may look forward 
with confidence to the work of the coming years. 

HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 

For there is a great work to be done; we have but made a begin¬ 
ning; the field is limitless and inviting. We need to make a work¬ 
ing platform so broad that all earnest and reverent souls can find a 
place for themselves upon it. We need to define religious education 
in such a way that it shall no mean sectarianism or sentimentalism, 
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but a kind of culture which is indispensable to the normal man — a 
culture as naturally belonging to public education as to private, a cul¬ 
ture which shall stand pre-eminently for religious reality and breadth 
and power. We need to make it clear that religion is as broad as life itself, 
and that life without religion is impossible. We need to localize our work 
by holding smaller gatherings in districts and in cities, at which the 
principles and methods which condition progress can be brought home 
to those who cannot journey far away. We need to encourage the 
numberless men and women who are waiting for strong leadership to 
take a hand in this great enterprise. Why should there not be a 
thousand people in this very Convention who will be glad to lend their 
influence and support to this movement in which they surely take a 
vital interest ? 

The opportunity before the Religious Education Association is 
boundless. The responsibility upon its officers and members is very 
great. The achievements which may be attained are substantial and 
definite. The year to come is the critical year of the organization. 
May God’s rich blessing attend those upon whom will devolve the 
responsibility of leadership, and may he grant unto them in fullest 
measure the wisdom which is from above! 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION. 

The Religious Education Association, assembled in its Second 
Annual Convention, declares its conviction — 

1. That, owing in large measure to rapid changes in the conditions 
of modern life, an emergency has arisen in respect to the training of 
the young in the matters that pertain to character. To turn the heart 
of our people to those riches of the spirit that outweigh material pros¬ 
perity; to inspire our nation with the principles that alone can give it 
perpetuity or true glory; to withstand the rising tide of disregard for 
law that threatens to overwhelm our people, and that manifests itself 
even in our schools—this will require a general revival of religious 
and moral education. 

2. That such education depends primarily upon the influence of 
high personality. The call that comes to us from the young is first of 
all a call to do the will of God in Christly living. But personality 
becomes doubly effective when parent or teacher pursues methods that 
accord with the nature of the child as well as the nature of virtue. 
There is needed in all directions more knowledge of the aims, prin- 
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ciples, and methods of education, and a wider diffusion of such 
knowledge. 

3. That the most important institution for the development of char¬ 
acter is the family. Yet precisely here disintegrating forces are most 
evident. Partly through neglect, partly through the difficulty of 
adjusting family training to the complications of modern life, the ris¬ 
ing generation is being largely neglected at the most vital point. 

4. That in any complete plan for character-training, the Bible must 
have a permanent and unique place. Somewhere within our trinity of 
educational institutions — the home, the church, and the school — the 
child is entitled to receive possession of those treasures of spiritual 
truth and inspiration that have been the strength of our fathers, and 
that are still the real strength of our civilization. To this end no 
equipment in the way of personal study on the part of parents and 
teachers, or in the way of means and methods, can be too costly. 

To promote these ends this Association will devote its energies dur¬ 
ing the coming year; first, to investigation and practical stimulation in 
the various directions represented by its seventeen Departments; sec¬ 
ond, to agitation and the diffusion of information through its Proceed¬ 
ings and other printed matter, and through public speech; third, to 
the organization of local centers for the study of practical problems in 
the light of established principles; fourth, to personal effort of each 
member in his own station to practice and promulgate these prin¬ 
ciples. 

GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 

1904-5- 

President —Hall, Charles Cuthbert, d.d., President Union Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary, New York city. 

Vice-Presidents —Peabody, Francis G., d.d., Dean Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Brown, Charles R., Pastor First Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Oakland, Calif.; Brumbaugh, Martin G., ph.d., ll.d., 
Professor University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Capen, Samuel 
B., ll.d., President American Board Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, Boston, Mass.; Coulter, John M., ph.d., Professor University of 
Chicago, Chicago; Cross, George, ph.d., Professor McMaster University, 
Toronto, Can.; Dike, Samuel W., ll.d., Secretary National League for 
the Protection of the Family, Auburndale, Mass.; Evans, Mary, litt.d., 
President Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio ; Fergusson, E. Morris, 
Secretary New Jersey State Sunday School Association, Trenton, N. J.; 
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Gilbert, Levi, d.d., Editor Western Christian Advocate , Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Hazard, Caroline, litt.d., President Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Jesse, Richard H., ll.d., President University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; Lord, Rivington D., d.d., President General Conference Free 
Baptists, Brooklyn, N. Y.; McKamy, John A., President Sunday School 
Editorial Association, Nashville, Tenn.; Shurtleff, Glen K., General 
Secretary Young Men's Christian Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Smith, 
Alexander Mackay, d.d., Bishop Coadjutor Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Webb, William R., Principal Webb School, Bell 
Buckle, Tenn. 

Chairman of the Executive Board —Harper, William Rainey, ph.d., 
d.d., ll.d., President University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman of the Executive Board —Messer, L. Wilbur, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary Young Men's Christian Association, Chicago, Ill. 

General Secretary —Landrith, Ira, ll.d., 153 LaSalle Street, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 

Editorial Secretary —Votaw, Clyde Weber, ph.d., Professor Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Recording Secretary —Coe, George Albert, ph.d,, Professor North¬ 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

Financial Secretary — Stearns, Wallace Nelson, ph.d., 153 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer — Eckels, James Herron, President Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Board of Directors — Director for Life : Sanders, Frank K., ph.d., 
d.d., Dean Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. Directors at 
Large : Best, Nolan R., Chicago, Ill.; Boynton, N., Rev., d.d., Detroit, 
Mich.; Curtis, E. L., ph.d., d.d., New Haven, Conn.; Eliot, S. A., Rev., 
d.d., Boston, Mass.; Falconer, Robert A., litt.d., ll.d., Halifax, N. S.; 
Harlan, R. D., d.d., Lake Forest, Ill.; Harrower, P., Rev., West New 
Brighton, N. Y.; Hinds, J. I. D., ph.d., Nashville, Tenn.; Hughes, R. 
C., d.d., Ripon, Wis.; Kelly, R. L., ph.m., Richmond, Ind.; Lawrence, 
W. M., d.d., Chicago, Ill.; McDowell, W. F., ph.d., New York city; 
Miller, Walter, New Orleans, La.; Mitchell, S. C., ph.d., Richmond, 
Va.; Phiiputt, A. B., Rev., d.d., Indianapolis, Ind.; Salisbury, Albert, 
ph.d., Whitewater, Wis.; Snedeker, C. H., Very Rev., Cincinnati, Ohio.; 
Stimson, H. A., Rev., d.d., New York city; Tomkins, F. W., Rev., 
d.d., Philadelphia, Pa.; Tucker, W. J., d.d., ll.d., Hanover, N. H. 
State Directors: Alderman, Edwin A., d.c.l., ll.d., New Orleans, 
La.; Anthony, A. W., d.d., Lewiston, Me.; Bailey, Josiah W., Raleigh, 
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No. Car.; Bashford, J. W., ph.d., Delaware, Ohio; Beard, G. H., Rev., 
ph.d., Burlington, Vt.; Bitting, W. C., d.d., New York city; Curtiss, 
Samuel I., ph.d., d.d., Chicago, Ill.; Donald, E. W., d.d., ll.d., 
Boston, Mass.; Elliott, George, Rev., d.d., Detroit, Mich.; Fairbanks, 
Arthur, ph.d., Iowa City, la.; Faunce, W. H. P., d.d., Providence, 
R. I.; Fulton, Robert B., ll.d., University, Miss.; Garrison, James H., 
ll.d., St. Louis, Mo.; Grammer, Carl E., Rev., s.t.d., Norfolk, Va.; 
Hill, Edward Munson, d.d., Montreal, Can.; Hill, Edgar P., Rev., d.d., 
Portland, Ore.; Holmes, Jesse H., ph.d., Swarthmore, Pa.; Horne, 
Herman H., ph.d., Hanover, N. H.; Jordan, W. G., d.d., Kingston, 
Ont.; Kane, William P., d.d., Crawfordsville, Ind.; Maclachlan, H. D. 
C., Rev., Shelbyville, Ky.; McFarland, H. B. F., Washington, D. C.; 
McLean, John K., d.d., Berkeley, Calif.; Murray, Walter C., a.m., Hali¬ 
fax, N. S.; Nicholson, Thomas, d.d., Vermilion, So. Dak.; Penrose, S. 
B. L., Walla Walla, Wash.; Plantz, Samuel, ph.d., d.d., Appleton, Wis.; 
Potter, Rockwell H., Rev., Hartford, Conn.; Purinton, D. B., ll.d., 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Sallmon, William H., a.m., Northfield, Minn.; 
Slocum, W. F., ll.d., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Smith, J. Frank, Rev., 
Dallas, Tex.; Stickney, Edwin H., Rev., Fargo, No. Dak.; Strong, 
Frank, ph.d., Lawrence. Kan.; Thomas, A. J. S., Greenville, So. Car.; 
Tuttle, John E., Rev., d.d., Lincoln, Neb.; VanDyke, Henry, d.d., ll.d., 
Princeton, N. J.; VanMeter, J. B., Baltimore, Md.; Wiggins, B. L., Rev., 
Sewanee, Tenn.; Hart, Walter T., Winnipeg, Man. And the members 
of the following — 

Executive Board —Bailey, Edward P., Chicago, Ill.; Bryan, W. L., 
ph.d., Bloomington, Ind.; Coe, George A., ph.d., Evanston, Ill.; Cran¬ 
dall, L. A., Rev., d.d., Chicago, Ill.; DeForest, H. P., Rev., d.d., Detroit, 
Mich.; Dickerson, J. Spencer, Chicago, Ill.; Gunsaulus, F. W., Rev., 
d.d., Chicago, Ill.; Hall, Charles C., d.d., New York city; Harper, Wm. 
R., d.d., ll.d., Chicago, Ill.; Hervey, Walter L., ph.d., New York city; 
Holt, Charles S., Chicago, Ill.; Hutchinson, Charles L., Chicago, Ill.; 
King, Henry Churchill, d.d., Oberlin, Ohio ; Kirkland, J. H., ll.d., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mackenzie, William D., d.d., Hartford, Conn.; 
Merrill, William P., Rev., d.d., Chicago, III.; Messer, L. Wilbur, 
Chicago, Ill.; Robinson, George L., ph.d., Chicago, Ill.; Sanders, 
Frank K., ph.d., d.d., New Haven, Conn.; Shaw, William, Boston, 
Mass.; Willett, Herbert L., ph.d., Chicago, Ill. In addition, as 
ex-officio members, the President, First Vice-President, General Secre¬ 
tary, Editorial Secretary, Recording Secretary, Financial Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the Association. 
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Owing to an unfortunate error, the picture which appeared on page 
179 of the Biblical World for March was not the Mosque of Omar, as 
the subscription stated, but the Ancient Church of the Ascension on 
the Mount of Olives. No reader of the Biblical World, however, 
could have been deceived by the misplaced picture, and the fact that 
the temple area with the Mosque of Omar in its center was illustrated 
in the frontispiece of the number makes it unnecessary to print here 
the illustration which was designed for p. 179 of the last issue. 

Two charts prepared by Edward P. St. John, state superintendent 
of the New York Sunday School Association, set forth in a very help¬ 
ful fashion the things which need most to be known regarding childhood 
and adolescence with respect to religious education. The periods of 
growth are indicated as: (i).infancy, covering the first two years; (2) 
early childhood, covering the years from three to eight; (3) boyhood 
and girlhood, covering the period from eight to twelve years; (4) the 
period of adolescence, from twelve to twenty-five years of age, this 
being subdivided into three stages—from twelve to fifteen, from six¬ 
teen to nineteen, and from nineteen to twenty-five. In each of these 
stages of the growth of the individual the charts show the physical 
characteristics, the characteristic phases of emotional life, the status of 
intellectual powers and attainments, the spontaneous interests, the char¬ 
acteristic social environment, special opportunity in moral and religious 
education, and tendencies to which appeal may be made in discipline. 
Then, with reference to the child's work in the Sunday school, sugges¬ 
tion is made as to the department to which the child belongs, the type 
of teacher which will be most helpful to him, and other matters of 
similar interest. Those who wish to acquaint themselves with modern 
psychological and pedagogical ideas as applied to child-nurture would 
do well to secure these charts and make a constant use of them. 

A series of notable addresses upon “The Church in the World 
Today" has just been concluded at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. The subjects and lecturers were as follows: “The Church 
as a Divine Institution," Professor William N. Clarke, D.D., of Colgate 
University; “The Church as a Human Organization," Professor 
Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School, 
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Cambridge, Mass.; “The Church and the Kingdom of God,” Pro¬ 
fessor Borden P. Bowne, LL.D., of Boston University; “The Church 
and the Sacraments,” Professor James S. Riggs, D.D., of Auburn 
Theological Seminary; “The Church and Public Worship,” Professor 
Edward C. Moore, Ph.D., D.D., of Harvard University; “The Teach¬ 
ing Function of the Church,” President William J. Tucker, D.D., 
LL.D., of Dartmouth College; “The Church and the Family,” Presi¬ 
dent John F. Goucher. D.D., LL.D., of the Woman’s College, Bal¬ 
timore, Md.; “The Church and the Individual,” Professor George H. 
Palmer, Litt.D., of Harvard University; “The Church and Society,” 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., of New York city; “The Church 
and Other Organizations for Service,” President Henry Hopkins, D.D., 
.LL.D., of Williams College; “The Unity of the Church,” Professor 
Charles W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton University; “The 
Church and the Christianization of the World,” President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary. 

A work of more than ordinary interest and value on the Old Tes¬ 
tament is announced by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is the 
Student's Old Testament , Logically and Chronologically Arranged and 
Translated. The author is Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., of Yale 
University, well known for his previous valuable contributions to the 
study of the Old Testament. The work is to appear in six volumes as 
follows: Vol. I, “ Prophetic and Priestly Stories Regarding the Begin- 
ningsof Hebrew History;” Vol. II, “Historical and Biographical Nar¬ 
ratives;” Vol. Ill, “Prophetic Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses;” 
Vol. IV, “Laws and Traditional Precedents;” Vol. V, “Songs, Psalms 
and Prayers;” Vol. VI, “ Proverbs and Didactic Poems.” The first 
volume is promised about April i. It is claimed that the five essen¬ 
tial things for the study of the Old Testament are here put into the 
possession of the reader: a systematic classification of its contents, a 
comparative presentation of its original sources, a lucid, exact trans¬ 
lation, clear literary analysis, and illuminating introductions and foot¬ 
notes. Progressive Bible readers who accept in general the principles 
and appreciate the practical value of modern biblical research will 
welcome this clear, definite presentation of the results of sound scholar¬ 
ship. It will of course be found to be true that an entire agreement 
among scholars has not been reached in all matters, but there is already 
so large a consensus of judgment upon the main facts of the Old Tes¬ 
tament as to make it possible and highly desirable that such a work 
as this by Professor Kent should be given to the public. 
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Old Testament History. By Rev. Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D., Amherst College. [International Theological 
Library.] New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 
xxv+512. $2.50, net . 

Any book should be judged, at least in part, by the principles and 
ideals by which the writer claims to be governed in producing it. 
What these are in a particular case may not be so easy to discover. But 
the author of this history leaves us in no doubt. The two fundamental 
characteristics of the historian of the Old Testament life, according to 
him, are (1) good judgment — ability to distinguish degrees of proba¬ 
bility where there is uncertainty, (2) the ability to tell what he knows — 
to picture what he sees so that the readers also see it (pp. xii, xiii). It 
is possible that there are other criteria of a historian equally necessary, 
but without doubt these two are vitally important. Professor Smith’s 
Old Testament History has a right to be tested by these before we 
demand of him what he does not pretend to give. 

Yet when these tests are applied, our difficulties begin. Take the 
second. How do the readers know that they see what the author sees ? 
They follow him along as he brings out this view and that. They see 
with him very little history in the Old Testament until the time of 
David. With him they see little to admire in Solomon. With him they 
look upon the course of a succession of kings few, if any, of whom 
achieve more than mediocre success, until the curtain falls on the mon¬ 
archy of Judah. Under his guidance they behold in diminished luster 
the prophetic figures succeeding one another from Samuel to Zecha- 
riah. Of them all the most effectively portrayed is the one least known 
and admired—Ezekiel. As we pass on, Ezra vanishes into a possible 
scribal generality, and Nehemiah stands in the foreground of the post- 
exilic age. A warm glow lights up the career of the Maccabees, and 
the panorama comes to an end with the sinister figure of Herod. As 
a whole, everything is in low light. We look upon these Old Testa¬ 
ment characters through a veil, woven, in some cases, of uncertainties 
as to their history, and, in other cases, of mediocrity, incompetence, and 
imperfection revealed by their careers, until we close the book with a 
renewed sense of the truth of the aphorism that, while the work is great, 
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the workers are insignificant. Now, who can say except the author 
whether we have seen what he sees ? 

Turning to the other criterion, we are equally at a loss. Who shall 
decide as to the good judgment of the author when he sums up his 
discussion of the patriarchal age in the following words ? 

Our conclusion is that there is no sufficient warrant for supposing individ¬ 
uals Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to have been the ancestors of the people. 
That Jacob or Israel was the name of a clan (or that they were the names of 
two separate clans) seems to be made out. Isaac and Abraham are as yet 
unaccounted for — that is, we know of no tribes or clans that bore these names. 
Probably both were creations of the legend-building imagination working 
under the necessities of the patriarchal theory. (P. 50.) 

Or this concerning Moses and the Exodus? 

The results with which we have to content ourselves in the Mosaic period 
are meager. There may have been an Israelite clan that sojourned in Egypt. 
Its exodus was not improbably due to a religious leader. Under this religious 
leader the people entered into covenant with other desert-dwelling clans at 
Kadesh. The God who sanctioned the alliance and who became a party to it 
was Yahweh, the Storm-God of Sinai. He was henceforth the leader of his 
people in war, and under his encouragement they undertook the conquest of 
Canaan. (P. 72.) 

Or this concerning Solomon ? 

All that the record pictures is an oriental despot, luxurious and oppres¬ 
sive, but possibly good-natured and genial in personal intercourse. Of states¬ 
manship, in our sense of the word, he had not the faintest glimmer. His reli¬ 
gion was of the type held by his contemporaries. Nothing can be attributed 
to him that really advanced Israel in its world-mission. (P. 171.) 

Or this concerning Ezra ? 

What then is the historical fact which the story of Ezra represents ? It is 
this: During the century after Nehemiah the community in Judah was becom¬ 
ing more rigid in its exclusiveness and in its devotion to the ritual. Ezra is 
the impersonation of both tendencies. Whether there was a scribe named 
Ezra is not a matter of great importance. Very likely there was such a scribe 
to whose name tradition attached itself. First it transferred the favor of 
Artaxerxes from him to Nehemiah. Then it made him the hero of the intro¬ 
duction of the Law. And finally it attributed to him the abrogation of the 

mixed marriages.Ezra was the ideal scribe, as Solomon was the ideal 

king, projected upon the background of an earlier age. (Pp. 396, 397.) 

On all these subjects there are other scholars who have judged differ¬ 
ently. The real difficulty is that Professor Smith has not been able in 
the limits of the space allotted adequately to present the grounds of 
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fact and argument out of which a judgment must arise, and therefore 
the reader is in the position of receiving his conclusions without being 
able to decide as to how far they testify to the author’s sound judg¬ 
ment. They must stand, therefore, for what they are—the results 
reached by an expert working in the modern spirit with all the resources 
of modern Old Testament scholarship at hand. From this point of 
view the book is of real value. It represents what such a scholar con¬ 
siders the present sum total of tested fact regarding the history of 
Israel. 

Special satisfaction will be found by the reader also in the large use 
made of the Old Testament literature for the interpretation and vital¬ 
izing of the various periods of the history. The literature itself gains 
new power and significance from the juxtaposition. The greatest suc¬ 
cess reached by the author here is in the chapter on Ezekiel. Nowhere 
in English is more light thrown upon this prophet and his relations to 
his times than by Professor Smith. It will prove a veritable revelation 
to many readers. 

Students of this subject will find many points of disagreement with 
the author, as is quite natural in a field where much is still unsettled 
and the decision on particular facts depends so largely on the point of 
view. These differences of opinion are, however, not vital. What is 
more significant, in the reviewer’s judgment, is the weakness of the 
book in two respects : (1) its organization, and (2) its interpretation, of 
Old Testament history. The history is divided into twenty chapters, 
and the titles of the majority of those chapters have to do with individ¬ 
uals. Thus “The Patriarchs,” “The Heroes,” “David,” “The House 
of Jehu,” “Hezekiah and Manasseh,” “ Nehemiah and After ” are some 
of the headings. Nowhere is there any hint of periods in the develop¬ 
ment of Israel’s life. Surely it was possible — and in our view it is 
indispensable in any scientific history today — to divide the field into 
its main divisions, to organize the material under these main divisions, 
and thus to give the reader a sense of the relations of things, the pre¬ 
eminent and subordinate. As it is, all is on a dead level, and at the end 
an unskilled reader is inevitably left with a confused and indefinite 
picture. But this surely is not seeing things as the author sees them. 

Yet more central is the lack of the interpretative and vitalizing power. 
We do not say that this book is dry ; it is clear and in some parts strong 
and stirring. But as a whole many a reader will find the perusal of it 
a task. The scholarship of the author has, it may be, overmastered him. 
The destructive work of critical study attracts or impresses him more 
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than the reconstruction and reorganization of what remains after the 
critical process is over. Whatever it is, we are disappointed at the 
absence of all that is beyond a mere pragmatic view of events and peri¬ 
ods, or at least at the lack of any vigorous and thoroughgoing attempts 
tell us what the modicum of fact concerning the course of Israel’s history 
really means. Something of Ewald’s insight here would have trans¬ 
formed what is a clear and scholarly presentation and discussion of facts 
into a book throbbing with vitality and human interest. 1 

George S. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Theism under Natural Law, As Related to Old Testament Criti¬ 
cism and to the Theodicy of Lux Mundi. By Rev. Edward 
Softley, B.D. New York : Thomas Whittaker, 1903. Pp. 
viii + 370. $1.50. 

The author of a book which is submitted for review may rightly 
demand of the critic a careful reading of that book, and an unbiased 
estimate based upon an intelligent and a reasonable exegesis. In 
return, the critic may ask that the book be written in an intelligible 
style, so that at least the problem of the meaning of its sentences shall 
not have to be raised. 

Judged by this test, the book before us fails. To determine from 
the author’s language what idea he intended to convey is often an 
impossibility. The English of the book, and its punctuation, are 
simply inexcusable. 2 In view of our author’s inability to express himself, 
the reviewer must disavow responsibility for what he makes of Mr. 
Softley’s views; he can only say : The author appears to mean so and so. 

‘We have noted a few misprints and possible errors in matters of fact: p. 206, “ram- 
man” should now be read “adadp. 207, note 3, “Jehoash” should be “Amaziah;” p. 234, 
the date of the death of Ahaz should be 720, not 730; p. 300, Jer. 41:5 may apply to 
Mizpah and not to the temple at all; p. 328, Neriglissar reigned at least four years 
and Nabonidus only seventeen. There are also several misprints in the names of 
books referred to in the notes, but not sufficient to mislead the reader. 

a The following are exact quotations : “ By way of antithesis, it is characteristic of 
the righteous that they do, so reflect upon, and talks of God’s wondrous works (Ps. 
8:9 and 19)” (p. 4). “It may be true, as has been said, that evolution as a theory 
does not necessarily do away with design in Creation (or rather conflict with the 
evidence arising from design in Creation), for the existence and operation therein of 
a Personal First Cause, but only removes it farther back” (p. 5). “Man, as the 
Creator’s handiwork, and ontologically considered, apart from the controlling bias of 
predominating good, or, morally considered, does so partake of God’s image” (p. 22). 
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The object of the treatise is to refute the “ 4 New Theology* or 
‘Higher Criticism* as set forth in ‘Lux Mundi.*” “Alas ! that Chris¬ 
tianity and the historic church of our forefathers should be so scan¬ 
dalized!** is his exclamation. And the author’s basis for his attack 
upon Canon (Bishop) Gore and his collaborators is the untenability of 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Theism under Natural Law is the title. We presume that the 
author means by this what we are accustomed to call the theistic impli¬ 
cations of natural theology. In «that case, the title is a misnomer, 
for the preface seems to inform us that the author is dealing with 
“ Revealed Religion.** And in the body of the book emphasis is laid 
throughout, not on the evidences afforded by a study of nature, but 
on what the Bible says nature reveals — two very different things. 
Natural theology, as ordinarily understood, has no place in this volume. 
If, then, this book is not (as the title implies, and as the author sup¬ 
poses it to be) an exposition of the theistic implications of natural 
theology, what is it? We answer, an attempt to combine biblical and 
systematic theology. From this point of view, then, what is Mr. 
Softley’s standpoint ? 

The author’s doctrine of Scripture involves its entire inerrancy and 
infallibility in each and all of its parts. Genesis is a “divine history 
of creation.** The most conservative ideas of authorship are assumed 
— Davidic authorship of all the psalms, Mosaic origin of the entire 
Pentateuch, Isaiah’s composition of all the book named for him, and 
so on. Back of these is absolute revelation ; nothing is human, all is 
divine. The discriminated results of a century of consecrated schol¬ 
arship, of painstaking, earnest, and reverent study, are ignored as 
though they were not, are thrown aside without a glance. 

In consequence of this absence of a literary and historical sense of 
the relative value of the parts of Scripture, we find an eccentricity of 
exegesis, a lack of appreciation of appropriateness of quotation which 
involves the use indiscriminately of earlier and of later Scripture as 
teaching the same absolute and developed doctrine (e. g., p. 91). We 
are carried back to a mediaeval method of use of the Bible, to accept 
which is to throw aside all gains from centuries of scholarly study. 
Mr. Softley’s is indeed the a priori method of making theology. We 
can not wonder, therefore, that he carries the church as an organiza¬ 
tion back to Shem, and is inclined to associate it even with Cain and 
Abel (p. 83). 

Our author’s psychology, too, is peculiar. What are we to say 
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when he tells us that “intuitions are given by (God) as the result of 
objective evidence ” (p. 45)? And his logic is equally faulty. 

The reviewer’s only excuse for using so much space in his notice of 
this book is that by frank dealing others may be saved from spending 
on it the time necessary to puzzle out the meaning, only to discover 
that the book as a whole means nothing. How the publishers could 
receive such a volume passes understanding. If a suspicion raised 
many times in the reviewer’s mind be incorrect, if this book be not an 
astute and clever parody of theological ratiocination (with occasional 
unintended lapses into lucidity), it tal^es high rank among the direst 
examples of lamentably ignorant theological work ever offered to a 
suffering public. 

George W. Gilmore. 

Meadville Theological School, 

Meadville, Pa. 


Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work. By Rev. George 
Whitefield Mead. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 
Pp. xxiv -f 376. Si.50, net. 

In this volume the author presents a description of methods of 
Sunday-school administration in actual use among schools of various 
denominations, in widely separated localities, and under very diverse 
conditions. In a sense, therefore, the work maybe regarded as a kind 
of composite picture of existing conditions in the Sunday schools of 
the more thriving and enterprising sort throughout the country. At 
first glance, the situation would seem to be one of absolute chaos, in 
which there is an almost utter absence of agreement as to what is the end 
and aim of the Sunday school, and as to the means through which it is 
to be reached. Upon one point only is there unanimity: there is gen¬ 
eral recognition of the pressing and vital need that the Sunday school 
be made a more effective agency, with respect to both the quantity and 
the quality of its work; and this conviction, generally shared, con¬ 
stitutes perhaps the most hopeful feature of the situation as it exists 
at present. 

Regarded from this point of view, the work before us becomes an 
instructive, suggestive, and often striking presentation of the facts. 
Although not itself a critical study, it does furnish, to-a certain degree, 
the basis for such a study, and the reader gains from the book the 
impression that the conditions are not so hopelessly chaotic as they at 
first appeared. The Sunday school is in a state of evolution toward, 
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let us hope, a much higher type of effectiveness. For some time the 
specialists in fields of biblical research, in psychology, and in peda¬ 
gogy have been presenting to Sunday-school workers the results of 
their investigations, and the methods described in this book represent 
the attempts along various lines to put these ideals into practice. 

Thus it appears that schools are found in all stages of development; 
some are still in the “ uniform lesson ” stage, some are passing through 
the period of “supplemental lessons,” while others have already arrived 
at the goal represented by the completely “graded curriculum.” The 
attentive reader may find here many valuable suggestions as to how 
this path may be traversed, not only without loss, but with distinct 
and constant gain to the school. He will find here abundant details 
as to courses of instruction in actual operation, as to methods of grad¬ 
ing, as to ways of providing pupils with lesson material and teachers 
with needed assistance, as to devices for securing interest, regularity in 
attendance, and faithfulness in performance of assigned tasks on the 
part of pupils, with plans for encouraging a more active and intelli¬ 
gent participation by them in all the life and work of the church, such 
as church attendance, benevolences, missions, and worship, as well as 
the more general matters affecting organization of the school, its equip¬ 
ment, home departments, teachers* meetings, and the theory of teach¬ 
ing—all described with a wealth of illustrative material in the form of 
facsimiles of invitations, report cards, certificates, rolls of honor, etc., 
collated with painstaking care. 

As to the practical value of some of this material, there may be a 
difference of opinion. One could wish that it might not be necessary 
in most schools to resort to the evanescent schemes for securing attend¬ 
ance and faithfulness which seem in themselves the confession of 
pathetic failure to interest the pupil in the actual work of instruction. 
No doubt these represent a frantic attempt to accomplish what can be 
accomplished only by a fundamental and radical remodeling of the 
whole system, and the day is rapidly coming when improved methods 
of teaching, and especially more general provisions for enabling 
teachers to become better equipped, will make the temptation less 
strong to waste so much valuable time, money, and energy upon mere 
sentimental nonsense. But in the progress toward this end each school 
must work out its own salvation and discover its own path away from 
the present wilderness into the land of promise which all long to enter. 
To those engaged in this task this book will render a timely assistance. 

Benjamin S. Winchester. 

Winnetka, III. 
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RECEPTIVENESS AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

Outside one's self there exist other selves, and back of us all 
there exists a Higher Self. This is the primary truth of religion: 

finite beings created, sustained, and blessed by an 
The Finite and j n fi n j te Being; men with limited knowledge, imper- 

feet character, and feeble service in a universe whose 
God has complete knowledge, is perfect in character, and renders 
an ideal service. The recognition of our finiteness, of our relation 
as conditioned beings to God the Absolute One, is the first 
principle of our growth. The teaching of Jesus about God, and 
about man's relation to him, gives us the highest truth, for it 
tells of our dependence upon the Heavenly Father, and leads us 
to find our true self-realization by self-committal to him. The 
human can become ideal only by vital union with the divine. In 
isolation the finite attains nothing. 

When Jesus said to his disciples, 11 Except ye turn and become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven" (Matt. 18:3), he was replying to their 

Childlii(enes8 inc l uir y as to w ^° s ^ ou ^ b e greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. He adds: “Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven." The quality of childlikeness which Jesus 
here impresses is that of humility—the absence of egotism, pride, 
worldly ambition. And humility is a quality closely akin to 
receptiveness. The child is not self-sufficient; it feels its depend¬ 
ence upon others, and welcomes their protection, provision, and 
companionship. He is willing and eager to receive from his 
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parents all those things which minister to his wants and accom¬ 
plish his growth. He looks to them in full trust for the necessi¬ 
ties of life, the fellowship which his heart craves, and the 
nourishment suited to his mind. With unquestioning and simple 
reliance upon father and mother, the child grows to maturity. 
This receptive quality of the child-life is in the highest sense a 
spiritual quality. Although the natural comes first, and after 
that the spiritual, the natural comes for the sake of the spiritual, 
and the spiritual laws rule throughout. It is not less true of the 
spiritual life than of the physical life that receptiveness is the 
condition of growth. The individual throws himself wide-open 
to all that is about him, human and divine. This is the law of 
his development. 

But a merely passive receptiveness does not produce growth. 
Food taken into the physical body accomplishes nothing until 
the body actively responds and assimilates the food. 
Similarl y re g ar ding spiritual nutrition; man has not 
simply to open himself to the divine presence and 
influence which surround him; he must actively make these his 
own, weaving them into the texture of his own character. It is 
for this reason that religion is incomplete and ineffective which 
stops with worship and does not realize itself in active service. 
To be good and to do good are interdependent; either one is 
impossible without the other. The receptive man therefore is 
he who welcomes into his life the spiritual forces of the universe, 
appropriates them to his personal self, and gives them expression 
in what he is and what he does. 

Receiving stage by stage the spiritual nourishment which God 
supplies, one finds his life expanding and deepening through 
j HE childhood and youth into full manhood and woman- 

Enlarqement hood. The “advance in wisdom, and in favor with 
of Life God anc j ma n” is a process of years. Into the life 

come, by God’s providence, those elements which correspond to 
the needs of the developing personality, and he who seizes 
upon these elements and transforms them into his own likeness 
finds that life which is more abundant. The enlargement of life 
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is the destiny of each individual. But it is attained only by 
those who welcome all that God brings to them, and assimilate 
this nourishment into body, mind, and heart, growing day by 
day toward Christ's ideal for men. The world-life, infinite and 
finite, encompasses and presses upon us. To take one's place in 
this world-life, to receive and give one's share, is to enlarge the 
life. The mighty river moving toward the sea finds its great¬ 
ness, not at its source, which is insignificant, but by welcoming 
into its flood many tributary streams which flow to it on its 
course. 


True 

Well-Being 


Made in the image of God, guided and informed by him, 
humanity advances to its perfect state. He alone finds true well¬ 
being who seeks it in this divinely planned and 
accomplished perfection. Individual well-being 
apart from social well-being—that is, the well¬ 
being of others equally with one’s self—is impossible. Men are 
so related to one another, and God’s plan so completely embraces 
all, that one cannot apart from others find a true well-being. To 
move forward together toward the goal which God has set for us, 
in the best, possible way, helping others as we go, is the duty 
that the gospel lays clearly and strongly upon men. Doing 
God's will as Jesus has revealed it to us, striving always for the 
highest goodness and the noblest service, we find ourselves in 
the great current of the divine purpose. Faith is that attitude 
of the soul, of the entire self, which unites man to God, which 
makes it possible for God to work in and through him, which 
enables God to bestow upon him the full measure of his blessings, 
and to use him for the advancement of his kingdom. When our 
lives are one with his, then we live. 
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THE ANCIENT RELIGION OF SYRIA IN CENTERS 
OF MOSLEM AND CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 


By Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

I set out on my travels in the summer of 1903 with the 
intention of visiting as many shrines as possible on the east side 
of the Sea of Galilee and in Ccelesyria ( Buqa ), but was prevented 
by the outbreak of cholera in the latter section from making 
the researches planned. On the other hand, I made special 
investigations at Nazareth, Haifa, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Beirtit, and 
the neighboring village of Juneh. It is the purpose of this article 
to give some of the results. 

At the Fountain of the Virgin in Nazareth there is an evident 
identification of the Virgin as a well with the Fountain of the 
Virgin. Both Moslems and Christians term the Virgin en- 
Nasariyeh , the feminine form signifying Nazarene. Moslem 
women vow to her a splotch of henna, while Christian women 
represent their vow by crosses of henna. Daubs and crosses 
are placed inside the arch, as may be seen from any clear 
photograph. 

The old Hebrew term maq 6 m , for places of worship (Deut. 12:2, 
3,5,11,etc.) has been preserved as a designation of churches. For 
instance, a Christian at Kefr Kenna spoke of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem as a ttiaq&m , and a Christian at 
Nazareth said that the monastery on Mount Carmel was known 
not only as a keniseh (church), and deir (monastery), but also as a 
maq&m. Until about twenty years ago, according to the tes¬ 
timony of one of the most trustworthy pastors in Palestine, 
sexual excesses were practiced at the annual festival of the 
prophet Elijah, within the inclosure of the monastery on the top 
of Mount Carmel. Such excesses may be considered survivals 
of the ancient licentiousness on the high places, described by the 
prophet Hosea (4 : 13, 14). There are doubtless survivals among 
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the Nusariyeh of similar customs. The “holy” 1 men are said to 
gather in a room in connection with their sacred rites. The 
lights are turned out, and men and women give themselves 
over to promiscuous orgies. A similar survival is found at 
Nejjar at the great festival in honor of Hasan and Hosein. 
According to the testimony of a sacred sheikh at Tyre, who 
spent two years in pilgrimage, the servant of the shrine offers 



Photograph by Professor L. B. Paton. 
THE FOUNTAIN OF THE VIRGIN AT NAZARETH . 

(Crosses and splotches of henna may be observed on the back wall underneath the arch.) 


women as temporary wives to the pilgrims, for a week or more. 
The Shiites find justification for such marriages in their edition of 
the Koran: “I will give you liberty to marry 2 and liberty to go 
free.” The Persian girls come for the purpose, and, in order to 
be distinguished from other women, they put a distinctive ring 
in the ear, so that they may marry pilgrims. The pilgrim goes 

1 As all Semitic scholars know, one term for prostitute is qedesha , “ holy one ” or 
“priestess” (Gen. 38:21, 22; Deut. 23:18; Hos. 4:14); cf. Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), pp. 149, 150. 

•The Arabic word mit'aeh signifies to marry for a certain number of days. This 
pilgrim was authority for the statement that the same kind of marriage exists at 
Mecca. 
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to such a girl and says: “O woman, will you marry me for a 
certain number of days ? ” 

An indirect confirmation of the survival of such ancient rites 
at Mount Carmel, until at least two decades ago, was given by 
an aged Christian at Kefr Kenna, who said that, when his father 
spoke of performing a vow at Mount Carmel, a neighbor said: 
“If you wish to be with the ben&t en nas 3 (“daughters of men,” 
a euphemism for “prostitutes’*), you need not go to Mount 
Carmel.” 

It is the custom of the villagers at the annual festival of the 
prophet Elijah at the monastery, when inside the inclosure, to 
practice the ancient heathen revelry, such as Moses saw when 
he came down from Mount Sinai—singing, dancing, feasting and 
general rejoicing (Exod. 32: 18, 19; cf 1 Cor. 10: 7), according 
to the primitive customs of each village. The monks ignore 
this ancient Semitism by shutting up the doors of the monastery 
and retiring to their cells. 

The form of ancient sacrifice is preserved, though it is per¬ 
haps exceptional. At the last festival some villagers sacrificed 
a sheep at the door of the church, and sprinkled the blood on 
the left post and lower part of the door, as may be clearly seen 
in the picture below. Others offer their sacrifices before the 
image of the Virgin near the well. 4 

The worship of a sacred stone survives, near the top of little 
Hermon, about three hours from Nazareth, two hundred yards 
north of the Moslem shrine of Nebi-Dahi. It is over five feet 
high and has a natural pediment. We were told by our Moslem 
informants that this stone is called hajar tidsira , “Stone of Naza¬ 
reth.” It is believed Christ leaned against it. Christians from 
Nazareth are said to slay their victims on the natural pediment 
and put the blood on the top of the stone. It is evident that this 
custom is as truly a survival of ancient Semitism as that among 

3 According to Professor J. Stewart Crawford, of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirftt, this is the common term for such women, who are not regarded with especial 
aversion, as their calling is considered as fixed by divine decree. 

4 The old Semitic idea of such a w’ell is that it is sacred ; cf. later the account of 
the well in the inclosure of St. George and of Usai at Beirut. 
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the Beni Sugar, 5 when they go to Beis&n and put stripes of blood 
on a long upright stone before the shrine of el-Halebi, 6 to which 
the mudir's 1 wife recently offered sacrifice. 8 

At Sidon I sought to get information from the agent of the 
Presbyterian mission there, and was assured by the veteran mis- 



THE DOORS OF THE CHURCH ON MOUNT CARMEL. 

(Sacrificial blood may be seen upon the stones at the lower left-hand corner of the doors.) 

s The real form is Beni Sagar f 44 sons of the falcon, or hawk.” 

6 This signifies the one from Aleppo. 

7 The mudir is a local governor. The officer over a province is called a w&li , 
over a lesser province a mutesarrif, over a county a caimacan , and over a township 
mudir. Cf. Verney ET Dambmann, Les puissances itrangires dans le Uvant en 
Syrie et en Palestine (Paris, 1900), pp. 4, 5. 

• Here is a case where Arabs living in tents and the delicate women of the town 
worship at the same shrine. Such an upright stone near a sanctuary may be regarded 
as a survival of the matzebdth. 
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sionary, Rev. Samuel Jessup, D.D., that “what that man does 
not know about the religious customs of the natives is not worth 
knowing.” In the most absolute terms he affirmed that “there 
is no such thing as sacrifice in Sidon.” The next day we not 
only found this ancient custom in vogue at the shrine of Nebi 
Saidun* (“the prophet of Sidon”), but also a survival of the 
mazziba of ancient Canaanitic worship. Sacrifices are slain at 



Photograph by Professor L. B. Paton. 
THE STONE OF NAZARETH ON LITTLE HERMON. 

(The stone is called in Arabic Hajar Nasara. Christians smear the top of it with blood.) 


the threshold of the shrine, and also at the base of a pillar out¬ 
side the shrine, so that blood spurts upon it. This is washed 
off, in order that the dogs may not lick it, which would be 
regarded as a profanation. There are seven or eight other 
shrines in Sidon, including a sacred tree, said by a woman who 
was our informant to be indwelt by a female saint, called Sitteh 

® Undoubtedly the idea underlying this name is that found among the Arabs as 
well as the ancient Semites, that the inhabitants of Sidon are descended from their 
progenitor Nebi Saidfin; cf. Gen. 10:15. 
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LeyUL She may be seen sitting near the tree, with her long 
hair streaming over her shoulders. She sees and is ready to 
help 10 those who vow to her. 

I had never supposed that in a city so strongly Europeanized 
as Beirtit many traces could be found of the primitive religion, 
but most of the ancient rites may be recognized, and, according 
to the testimony of the servants of the shrines, they are observed 



A SHRINE OF CHIDR AT BEIROt. 

by leading Moslems and Christians. There are at least three 
famous shrines, two of which are Moslem and one Christian. 
The Moslem shrines are known as Chidr and Usai; the Chris¬ 
tian shrine as M«Lr Eli&s. There are quite a number of smaller 
shrines in Beirtit, both Moslem and Christian. 

1. The shrine of Chidr, 11 called by the Christians Mar Jirjis 
(St. George), is surrounded by a court perhaps 100 feet long by 
50 feet wide. It is visited by all sects of Moslems and Chris¬ 
tians, and is connected with the legend of St. George and the 

X0 The term is h&dir-wa-n&dir; cf. Gen. 16:13. 

11 This is the literary form; the name is pronounced Chulr. 
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dragon, from which the bay of Beirtit receives its name, St. 
George’s Bay. The richest and most aristocratic families of the 
city visit it, including Moslems and Christians. The servants 
receive the usual ancient dues from such animal sacrifices as are 
brought, namely, a hind quarter, the skin, and the head; some¬ 
times they even have half of the animal ( cf\ Deut. 18:3; Lev. 
7: 33> 34)- one corner of the court is a well of holy water. 



THE SHRINE OF MAR ELIAS AT BEIROt. 

This water is deker (“ male” 19 ); that is, it has the power of 
procreation. The blessing of Chidr is in the water, as if he were 
in it. Barren women bathe in the water, thus having intercourse 
with him, and get children. Such a child is called Chidr, after 
his divine father, and must pay a fourth of his value to Chidr all 
his life. Here we have in Beirut a survival of the ancient Semitic 
idea of the intermingling of the sons of God (that is, the aulia) 
with the daughters of men ( cf. Gen. 6:4). 

2. Another shrine on Ras Beirut, down by the sea, is that of 
Usai Im&m ‘Ali. Before reaching it, one passes a sacred plane 
tree. It is a part of a large complex of buildings. Moslems 

x *The word deker also signifies the membrum virile. 
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and some Christians visit this shrine. On the twenty-seventh of 
Ramadan, the mufti of Beirut, the religious head of the city and 
province, and the leading people of BeirOt come to this maqdm 
and have a service of prayer. They do not permit the ancient 
custom of dancing, and try to have the service as decorous as 
possible. But, nevertheless, primitive religion survives in the 
animal sacrifices of sheep, goats, and bullocks made in payment 
of vows. A formula used in connection with the death of the 
victim is: “I kill this sheep as a fed& (‘redemption*) for 
Abdullah.** The one who slays the sacrifice dips his index 



THE SHRINE OF USAI IMAM 'ALI. 

(The shrine is marked by the low cupola near the center of the group of buildings.) 

finger in blood and daubs it on the forehead of the one for whom 
the vow was made, and he steps over the blood. Barren women 
bathe in the water of the well of this shrine, and afterwards 
bring the boys that are born to them. 13 

3. At the Greek shrine of Mir Eliis, in Beirut, there is an 
annual festival attended by thousands of people, who, after the 
old Semitic fashion, dance and sing and carouse (Amos 6:6) 
while the service is going on. There was once a sacred tree, 
and the monastery is built over a cave. 14 All sects of Moslems 
and Christians visit this shrine, although Moslems are excluded 
from it at the annual festival for fear of bloodshed. The wor¬ 
shipers often bring animal sacrifices. Some of the most aristo¬ 
cratic families of the Greek church visit this shrine. 

11 There seem to be abundant examples of such births and other wonders. 

M Cf. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (New York, 1889), p. 180. 
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In this connection the Greek church of Seyide, or en-Nuriyeh, 
in the same city, may be mentioned. It is visited by all sects, 
including Jews. Many barren Moslem women go to it and say: 
14 Oh, please, Nuriyeh, give me a child!” They kill sheep and 
goats on the threshold. 

There is also a sacred tree, about fifteen feet high, in the 
Moslem part of the city, called 'Ali Ibn 'Alam. A woman told 



SACRED TREE OF 'ALI IBN 'ALAM. 


us that the welt manifested himself through the tree. There 
are six lamps hanging in front of it. The people vow animals, 
generally sheep, and also oil and candles. They kill the sacri¬ 
fice near the tree and step over the blood. They put oil, instead 
of blood, on the forehead of the one for whom the vow is made. 
If anyone who has fever sleeps under the tree, he will recover. 
The well is often seen as an old man sitting under the tree. 

There is a Moslem shrine, known as Sa'id el-J&rah. It is said 
to have been built over the body of a Turkish soldier killed in 
battle several hundred years ago. It is situated, near the Arme- 
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nian cemetery, in the vicinity of the Victoria Hotel, and really 
almost blocks up the drive down by the bay. The government 
evidently does not dare to remove it. The maqdm is almost 
daily visited by Moslem women, some of whom are elegantly 
dressed. Indeed, it is said that Moslems, Jews, and Christians 
are among the worshipers. Vows are made and sacrifices are 
offered to the saint. 



A MOSLEM SHRINE, WITH SHEEP IN POSITION FOR SACRIFICE. 

At Jfineh, in the vicinity of Beirut, beyond the Dog River, 
there is a curious case of syncretism, where the ancient religion, 
connected with an artificial cave by the sea, called el-Batiyeh, 
dominates the Maronite church, known as Mir Jirjis (St. 
George), some distance away. The cave is thought of as 
belonging to St. George, but this is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog. The vows, from which the annual income is about 
12,000 piastres ($480), are made almost altogether at the cave. 
There are two annual festivals: one on the day when St. George 
was killed, and the other on the day when he slaughtered the 
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dragon. “It is just like a fair. There is buying and selling, 
eating, drinking, dancing, horse-racing, etc.” The Maronite reli¬ 
gion has eliminated sacrifice in connection with the cave and the 
church, but otherwise the old Semitic customs remain. Barren 
couples bathe in the cave,* 5 into which the water washes from 
the sea. St. George makes the marriage fruitful, and all chil¬ 
dren born after such a bath in the salt water, 16 which has pro- 
creative powers, are called George, after their actual sire. Our 
informant said that about a third of the boys of the village are 
named George—an evident oriental hyperbole. 

If the influence of the Maronite religion has done away with 
animal sacrifices in fulfilment of vows, in connection with this 
cave, it has not availed to suppress the offering of sacrifices in 
connection with the launching of new ships or boats. The neck 
of a sheep is laid on the prow of the ship or boat, and is cut so 
that the blood runs into the sea. The victim is then thrown into 
the bay as a sacrifice to St. George or to Seyide. 17 The boat¬ 
men at Beirfit related the same custom. There they (Moslems) 
make a vow either to Chidr or to Usai, and after cutting the 
throat of the victim they throw the sacrifice into the sea. They 
believe that through this offering the ship will be safe. 

At the centers of Moslem and Christian influence I had 
many interviews with the religious heads. Some of their testi¬ 
monies as to the ancient religion are interesting. 

1. A Roman Catholic priest at Haifa: 

“ The Arabs follow tradition, and do as their fathers and grandfathers 
have done. It is not surprising, then, that the people of the land put 
blood on upright stones and consider them as gods. They have inherited 
the old religion from their fathers.” 

2 . Sheik Hajj Ibrahim 'Ameis, of Tyre: 

“ The religion of the maqdms is the old heathen religion. The religious 
heads of the people from the time of Moses did not compel their followers to 
do what is right, but, in order to get a great party, they allowed the people 
to do what their fathers had done before them. For this reason one sees the 
ancient worship spread all over the country. It is general among most of the 

* 5 Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today, p. 119. 

* 6 See the Biblical World for February, p. 100. 

17 This is certainly an ancient custom. 
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people. They all practice the same kind of religion. This is in accordance 
with a verse from the Koran, in the Shiite edition: ‘We found our fathers 
going on a road, and we are going on the same track.’ There is no power¬ 
ful instruction that could lead the people back from their foolish way.” 

3. MahmOd Effendi, of Sidon, said: 

“ The old religious customs are survivals of heathenism and contrary to 
the Moslem religion. The number of people who do not think well of the 



THE SACRED WELL OF CHIDR. 


old religion is increasing. About twenty years ago there were only about 5 
per cent, of the Moslems who could read and write. We are trying to teach 
them the true principles of Islam.” 

4. Interview with a sheikh of the Met&wileh at Jeba\ ninety 
years of age, who studied twelve years at Kerbala: 

" The knowledge of the prophets and auiia is known to us before the 
sciences. It is tradition received from our fathers and grandfathers, which 

we have submitted to our own judgment and have found to be true. 

God has created the mind.and when we go to Sujud and hear all the 

traditions, and what all the people say, and what Sujud has done for them, our 
minds are satisfied.” Query: “ Would it be a great loss out of their lives if 
there were no mczars f" Answer: “ They would call it a great loss if all the 
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prophets and their disciples were to be swept away. God would take 
vengeance on all who should pull down the makdms .” 

5. Sheik 'Abd er-rahm&n el-Hut, of Beirtit: 

“ I do not know how old the mezarsaxz. We found the Christians believ¬ 
ing in the makdms , and so we followed them. Moslems and Christians are 
agreed in an unlawful religion.” Query: “Did it not come from ancient 
times?” Answer: “Yes; perhaps it was used by the fathers, but it is 
foolishness.” 

6. The mufti , or religious head, of Beirtit, said the religion of 
the shrines had been handed down from before the time of 
Mohammed, and deplored its hold upon the people, which he 
attributed to ignorance and foolishness. 

I may quote in conclusion from a conversation with Abdu’- 
Rashid, shipping agent in Jedda, the port of Mecca: 

“ There are many shrines for the au/ia. This is contrary to the Moham¬ 
medan religion.Lately the real head of the Moslem religion, the 

grand sherlf of Mecca, ordered that the shrines should be pulled down in 
Jedda and Mecca, with the exception of the Tomb of Eve, which has been 
retained, doubtless for sentimental reasons, at the intercession of the foreign 
consuls. The emir has carried out the exact idea of our religion. It [1. 
the destruction of the shrines] has been effected in Mecca, and so in time 
must be brought about throughout the Moslem world.” 

I close with a quotation from near the end of my last journal: 

The general impression I have gained from this journey is that the old 
religion is a power not only among the bedouins and fellahin and in the small 
villages, but also among the great majority of Moslems, including many of 
the wealthiest and most influential in the largest cities and towns. 

This result is much different from what l had expected, and 
will be subjected to further examination. 
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SHOULD BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE BE 
OFFERED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE? 

A SYMPOSIUM. 


The question proposed carries with it certain other questions 
of a very practical sort: 

1. Will instruction in Biblical History and Literature be 
allowed in the public schools ? The great majority of students 
who apply for admission to college have received a public-school 
training. It is very doubtful if this subject, as a distinct subject, 
could be introduced into the curriculum of the public schools 
without awakening the suspicion that it was done under the 
motive of religious propaganda. 

2. Can instruction in Biblical History be given to students of 
the preparatory-school age? The historical setting of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of Scripture is a matter of no little difficulty. A 
consensus of opinion at many points has been by no means estab¬ 
lished. But nothing could be accepted as a requirement for col¬ 
lege which did not represent accuracy and thoroughness of 
method. The historical method must have a fair chance to 
prove itself, if it is to have a recognized academic value. The 
same difficulty would not apply equally to. the study of the Bible 
as literature. 

3. The moral question remains: Should the Bible be studied 
simply as history and literature? It is of course as immoral as 
it is irrational to make a fetish of the Bible. No sense of its 
sacredness should ever withdraw it from intellectual contact with 
the student at any stage of his training. But it is quite possible 
so to familiarize the mind at once with the Bible as history and 
literature that it may never mean anything more than history 
and literature. I should say at this point that everything would 
depend upon the teacher. Moral impressions would doubtless 
come chiefly from this source. 

I do not see how questions of the sort to which I have referred 
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can be passed by; but, in so far as they can be answered in the 
affirmative, I should say yes to the main question. Given a 
school, public or private, which will allow biblical study, given a 
community sufficiently advanced to accept the reasonable results 
of historical criticism, and given a body of teachers competent 
for the task, and the offer of Biblical History and Literature 
may become a practical rather than a purely academic question. 
In that event the offer of the subject would tend to bring about 
the desired result. The subject itself would become a valuable 
addition to the subject-matter of academic training, and the 
study of it might, under right conditions, be made an intellectual 
aid to religion. William J. Tucker. 

Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H. 

1. The thoroughly fundamental nature of religion itself would 
seem to indicate that its highest historical and literary expres¬ 
sion—the Bible—might reasonably find a place in the subjects 
offered for admission to college. Certainly an interest so many- 
sided, so persistent, and so deep-going as religion ought not to 
be without some adequate recognition in our courses of study. 

2. The very fact that we are admittedly a Christian nation seems 
to demand that all ought to know, at least intelligently, the pre¬ 
dominant religion of the nation. It can hardly seem other than 
an anomaly that there should be less intelligent instruction in the 
Christian religion in our courses of study than in many another. 

3. If Biblical History and Literature are to be entirely omitted, 
there seems danger that by simple default the really most impor¬ 
tant historical development the world has seen should be quite 
ignored and its surpassing importance forgotten. 

4. It is also worth remembering that as a people we have, as 
Dr. Munger has pointed out, three great inheritances from the 
past — Greek, Roman, and Jewish; and the latter influence is 
even more important than the two former. The Greek and 
Roman are recognized in education; it would seem that the 
other should be. 

5. From considerable experience in such teaching in college, 
I am thoroughly convinced that there is no real difficulty in 
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making Bible study, not only interesting, but intellectually of 
thorough profit. Indeed, I think it can be so taught as to be 
singularly quickening to the whole mental life. 

For these reasons, I do not see why the subject of Biblical 
History and Literature might not be most appropriately offered 
as one of the subjects for admission to college, though the bring¬ 
ing in of the subject no doubt would have to be somewhat gradual, 
for lack of teachers who can do the work most efficiently. 

Henry Churchill King. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, O. 

For the following reasons I do not favor allowing Biblical 
History and Literature a place as a college-entrance subject: 

1. It is not the business of the college to examine an appli¬ 
cant for entrance on all his previous knowledge acquired in the 
school, church, and home, or even on all his school studies, but 
solely on those things which are necessary to test his fitness to 
go on with his college studies. Unless we take this position, a 
simple program of studies in the courses preparatory to college 
soon becomes unattainable, and without a simple program of a 
few central studies amply taught there is no good education at 
any stage. 

2. The best test of literary power in English—a power well 
secured by familiarity with the matchless English of the Bible— 
is an examination on the student’s ability to write a short piece 
of good English. This can be secured without examining on the 
Bible. Examinations designed to test literary information by set¬ 
ting questions on the contents of English books—the Bible 
included—cannot be depended on as evidence of real literary 
knowledge and, least of all, as evidence of literary power. 

3. There is little value in examining on Biblical History for 
entrance to college, just as there is little value in examining on 
American history. Every boy and girl should know both from 
their early years, whether they go or do not go to college. They 
should also know how to spell, read, write, and cipher. They 
should also know something about geography and human physi¬ 
ology. These are elementary things for all young Americans. 
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But the things of elementary education, invaluable as they are, 
are not the things for college-entrance tests. English is the one 
exception—and yet not a real exception, because an ever advan¬ 
cing mastery* of English is a prime daily necessity all the way 
through college. 

4. An examination in Biblical History is apt to raise in an 
unwise way endless questions of the rights of conscience. Does 
the examiner set questions on the basis that the Bible is history, 
or history mixed with fable? Does he believe the Bible is true ? 
Does he believe in God and also in Christ? If he does not, 
then, if he is consistent, his questions will show it. If for any 
reasons he does not feel free to set questions which in any way 
touch these vital things, he is avoiding the central meaning of 
the Bible, and is thus rendering it unintelligible and useless in 
respect to its most important teachings. 

5. There is a place for Biblical History and Literature. That 
place is, first of all, the home; next, the church; and, next to 
that, the period of schooling before college. But the place of 
the Bible in all these relations is primarily its place as the book 
of our religion and morals, and secondarily as a book of history 
and literature. If its truths are not taught early, they are not 
taught when they are most effective. Do we need an old pagan 
to teach us again the great lesson: nunc adbibe puro pectore verba 
puer? Augustine had been carefully trained in the Bible “from 
a child ” by a wise and holy mother. It was not his Biblical 
Literature and History, however, that saved him in his wander¬ 
ings, but, as he tells us, “the echo of the name of Christ.” The 
loss of power over the lives of men is the really deplorable thing 
revealed by the growing ignorance of college students in regard 
to the Bible as literature and history. It will not be cured or 
helped to any marked degree by examining on Biblical Litera¬ 
ture and History for entrance to college. It must be cured at 
the source, and that source is the home. 

Andrew F. West. 

Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. _ 

Any subject of study, suitable to the age of students in a 
secondary school, which has cultural value in itself, and which 
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is directly related to college studies, is proper as an admission 
subject. Biblical History and Literature, when adequately 
treated, conform to these conditions. 

Knowledge of the history and literature of the Bible is 
especially valuable on account of its manifold implications. 
English literature is saturated with the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. It is not only that such poems as Milton’s Paradise 
Lost , and such allegories as the Pilgrim's Progress , are themselves 
directly developed from the Bible; it is also true that through 
the centuries we find prose and poetry—epic, lyric, essay, 
history, philosophy, oratory — replete with biblical allusion. 
One cannot freely comprehend and thoroughly enjoy the litera¬ 
ture of our tongue without familiarity with the Bible. 

The history of Europe and America, too, is so interwoven 
with biblical religion as to be incomprehensible to one. who does 
not know the Scriptures. Mediaeval art, the Christian motive of 
crusade and of Spanish and Portuguese discovery, the religious 
strife of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the settlement 
of the English colonies in America, the development of the life 
of our republic—all these are full of the ideas of the Bible. 
To understand history and art and literature, one must be famil¬ 
iar with the books of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Again, at the basis of modern society we find the Christian 
religion. The Christian church in all its forms is active every¬ 
where as a social force. No moral problem concerning society 
can be dealt with unless the church is taken into the account. 
The great teacher of ethics is the church. The great social 
organizer is the church. The great uplifting, spiritual, and aes¬ 
thetic influence of all civilized lands is the church. Broaden 
the conception of the church so as to include the synagogue, and 
yet it remains true that the church is explicable only by the 
Bible. 

The English Bible is itself a superb specimen of pure Eng¬ 
lish. One who is thoroughly familiar with its simple, nervous, 
incisive diction has at hand a tool which should tend to give him 
also command of a style than which there is none better. When 
Louis Kossuth visited this country, brought from a Turkish prison 
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on an American warship as guest of the nation, he surprised 
and charmed his audience by the eloquence of his English speech. 
It is said that he learned his English in prison from two books 
—Shakespeare and the Bible. Either is a worthy school-book 
for an American boy or girl. 

But Bible teaching in the schools should be as thorough as 
the teaching of Latin or chemistry. The old-fashioned Sunday- 
school methods dabbled in Scripture study with a species of 
benevolent imbecility which is in part responsible for the present 
neglect of both Old Testament and New. Such methods may 
well be relegated to the dust-heap. The Bible should not fol¬ 
low them. Harry Pratt Judson. 

The University of Chicago. 


There are two reasons why any subject should be offered for 
admission to college: first, that the study of it offers opportunity 
for a normal intellectual growth and development; and, second, 
that it furnishes a suitable preparation for the further study of 
the same subject in college, or for such new subjects as may be 
provided. The number of subjects offered must be limited by 
the time at disposal and the teaching force. Whether any sub¬ 
ject not now offered may be included in the list would depend 
upon its merits and upon the ability of the school to teach it. 

In the light of these statements, what can be said concerning 
biblical history and literature ? 

There can be no doubt that it furnishes the desired intel¬ 
lectual awakening and growth. When revivals of Bible study 
have occurred, such results have been manifest even when the 
subject was not taught systematically or in accordance with the 
methods of a sound pedagogy. If we may assume that the Bible 
will be as well taught as other history and literature, we may 
safely conclude that its study would be followed by satisfactory 
results. 

If we may separate the idea of history from that of literature, 
we may say that Bible history is quite as important as other history, 
provided we desire a preparation for a broad and true view of 
the world's progress. The movements described in the Bible 
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are different from, but not less important than, the movements 
described in Roman or Grecian history. Religious prejudice 
should not obscure the teacher in his effort to give a truthful 
account of the world’s life. 

From the standpoint of literature, the Bible furnishes the key 
to a full appreciation of the beauty of much of the best literature 
in the English language. There is no good reason why a student 
should be denied the privilege of laying an adequate foundation 
for the study of either history or literature. To rule the biblical 
history or literature out is to be guilty of a narrowness or secta¬ 
rianism of which we have too much already. 

Whether the secondary school can make provision for another 
subject is a purely local question. In some schools it could be 
done easily; in others, probably not at all. This condition does 
not prove that the subject should be ignored either by the sec¬ 
ondary schools or by the college. 

The tendency among colleges at present is to require a given 
amount of training in history as a condition for entrance, but to 
leave the school with an option as to the history it will teach. 
General history, United States history, Roman history, and 
Grecian history are all listed as acceptable subjects. In my 
judgment, there is no good reason why the history and literature 
as contained in the Bible might not be put on the same basis as the 
others. Rome, Greece, and Europe have contributed to the world’s 
history and civilization. This is equally true of biblical history. 
The objections to offering Bible history and literature as a subject 
in preparation for college are, chiefly, that teachers are not pre¬ 
pared to teach the Bible, that the Bible has not been put into 
pedagogical form, and that there are prejudices against it from 
religious or non-religious motives. The first of these objections 
can be removed, the second ought to be, and the third, while a 
striking commentary on conditions in civilization, is no reason why 
education should suffer. 

W. O. Thompson. 

Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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By Rev. David Beaton, D.D., 
Chicago. 


The church, as commissioned by Jesus Christ to declare his 
gospel to men, has two leading functions to perform. One is the 
proclamation of the evangel; the other is the instruction of the 
people in the fundamental truths which support it and justify its 
acceptance as a cure for the ills of humanity. 

The pulpit is the representative instrumentality for the carry¬ 
ing on of both these forms of service, and in this light the 
function of the minister is both to preach and to teach. There 
is a sense in which the evangelistic motive and method is 
supreme, and in some forms of society and conditions of church 
activity it is paramount; but the preaching is never without the 
underlying doctrine or the grounds of urgency for its acceptance, 
as the discourses of Peter at Pentecost and Paul at Athens 
demonstrate. 

While, therefore, the main, mission of the minister is to pro¬ 
claim the gospel, and by it to win the allegiance of the heart 
and will to the love and faith of Christ and to the service of his 
kingdom, the message must never be divorced from the reason 
and the imagination; for it is the business of the preacher to 
command also the allegiance of the intellect. Preaching is, 
indeed, the utterance of a spontaneous passion of the soul, justi¬ 
fied by the experience of the speaker; but it involves a philosophy 
of life which will serve as doctrine to be taught with more or less 
distinctness and emphasis. 

In modern life, and in general in all societies where the evan¬ 
gel has found a measure of acceptance, there are two leading 
principles of Christianity which hold a sane pulpit to both these 
forms of service. One is the comprehensiveness of the Christian 
theme. All vital preachers who have sought to keep in touch 
with the realities of life have found that the gospel includes, or 
is related to, so many phases of thought and activity, in addition 
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to the emotional interests involved, that it sweeps the fields of 
history, literature, and philosophy; and most of its value and 
much of its urgency depends upon the teaching of truths in 
those realms. Truths concerning the character of God, the 
nature and destiny of man, and the constitution of the external 
world are not merely illustrative, but are found to be vital to 
the worth and timeliness of the sermon. 

The other principle which determines the character of preach¬ 
ing is that of authority. In the final analysis, the effectiveness 
of all preaching depends on its authority. What right has any 
man to preach ? On what grounds does anyone presume to per¬ 
form this function among men—a function more sacred than 
that of ruling or judging one's fellow-men? Who gave you or 
me the right to speak for God ? To speak for God! Aye, that 
is the gist of the whole subject. 

It is not enough to adduce the authority of church or creed or 
Bible here, for these authorities are of value only to special 
classes of hearers; beyond and deeper than the formal authority 
of church or creed, the preacher must appeal to the conscience 
and feelings and reason of his hearers. Now, this appeal is pos¬ 
sible only as he furnishes facts, and ideas, and other grounds of 
authority which enlighten the intellect, compel the conscience, 
and touch the heart of those who are listening to the message. 

If, on the other hand, the preacher appeals to the fanaticism, 
the superstition, or the unregulated emotions of his audience, 
without justifying his message to the reason and the conscience, 
he is open to the charge of trifling with the feelings, and tricking 
the conscience into a profession of belief which brings war into 
the mind and may ultimately wreck the soul; while, if the mes¬ 
sage is, “Come now, let us reason together," and the appeal to 
the feelings is based upon the ground of truth in history and 
nature, the whole manhood of the hearer—heart, conscience, and 
intellect—consents that the authority is divine. 

There will always be occasional sermons for special purposes, 
distinguished entirely, in the one case, by their appeal to the 
feelings in the urgency of the evangel, and, in the other case, by 
their purely educational method, and their appeal to the intelli- 
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gence and reason in the interest of some great fundamental 
doctrine of faith. But the normal mission of the pulpit is both 
to preach the message of hope and urgency and comfort, and to 
teach the truth as a ground of rational belief and justification of 
the divine authority and human worth contained in the message. 

This view makes clear also the peculiar service of the preacher 
in the teaching function of the church. The observant preacher 
soon learns that much of the effect and fruitfulness of his sermons 
depends upon the preparedness of the minds of his hearers. 
Especially does he discover that the power of the young people 
to measure the force of his arguments and to appreciate the value 
of the truth lies almost entirely in the quality of their moral 
training and their knowledge of the history of the religious life. 

The church, therefore, must educate its children in the his¬ 
torical facts, the doctrinal truths, and the moral and spiritual 
sentiments which form the background and give atmosphere to 
the picture of the Christ which the preacher seeks to produce on 
the retina of the soul. This work is to be done largely in the 
home, the Sunday school, and the Bible classes; but the preacher 
must encourage it, and even create the desire for it, by such 
preaching as will inspire interest in the great themes of the Bible, 
in the leading facts of history, and in that honest mental disci¬ 
pline which renders the young mind hospitable to moral ear¬ 
nestness. 

To this end the minister must be a teacher as well as a 
preacher, and it would be well if in America we should go back 
to the practice which produced so many of the richest results in 
Europe, when the pastor was also the tutor of the privileged 
children of his parish. The character of the teaching would be 
controlled, as the preaching is, by the two principles of Chris¬ 
tianity— the comprehensiveness of the Christian theme, and the 
ground of authority of the truth. For the pastor as teacher is 
interested in and restricted to a certain range of subjects or class 
of themes; not all truth is his specialty, though he may be men¬ 
tally hospitable to it. The authority of his teaching lies in the 
nature of the subjects that are his special province, and the moral 
and spiritual motives that urge and inspire him. 
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By Edmund Buckley, 

The University of Chicago. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 

Like that of other culturals, the development of religion has 
proceeded from vague and crude beginnings to its present high, 
though not yet perfect, state. Though survivals and revivals of 
older traits, arrest of development, and even regress for limited 
times or places, have never been lacking, so that nearly every 
stage of religion can still somewhere be found, yet progress has 
obtained in more favored cases. A comprehensive statement of 
the causes of this commanding fact is attempted in the following 
laws of development, which hold valid for all culturals—since 
all are but variant expressions of one human mind—but will be 
here verified only for religion, and as other culturals affect reli¬ 
gion, not the converse. 

Direct causation .—The predisposing cause of the development 
of a cultural is the potentiality (constitutive norm or principle) 
of mankind, and more particularly of a single race, people, or 
man. This is heredity with variation. The exciting cause of the 
same is experienced nature and man. This is environment. 
From their community in these two causes there arises an anal¬ 
ogy between all cultural processes. 

Indirect causation ,— Each cultural stands in solidarity with each 
other, and therefore promotes its development. This is interac¬ 
tion. Whenever two or more human groups, of various heredities 
and environments, meet, their mutual comparison, modification, 
and complementation promote development. This is intercourse. 

Traits .— Besides these laws of external causation, there are 
others of inner change. These are continuity, synthesis, differ¬ 
entiation with unification, and classification. 

Man's religious nature—or more specifically, in reference to 

Completed from the Biblical World for April, 1904, pp. 256-62. 
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a race, nation, or individual, his heredity with variation—has 
manifested itself always and everywhere, so that ethnologists 
now agree that no tribe of man has been found without religion. 
The inner growth of this man is the ultimate cause implied by 
the progress of religion, after all other causes have been allowed 
due weight. 

But this religious man has developed always and only in an 
environment of nature and his fellow-men, both of which have 
mediated his idea of a God he never saw; for all statements to 
the opposite effect readily reduce to myth, legend or metaphor. 
As Leibnitz perceived: “There is nothing in mind that was not 
previously in sense except the mind itself.” Every religion 
evidences the presence in this “sense” or environment of two 
proximate sources of religious objects, namely, nature and man, 
which form the basis respectively of nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship. Every class of objects in the wide realm of nature has 
supplied some demon (inferior deity) or deity to worshiping 
man. Thus, waterworn stones supplied the phallos and kteis; 
trees yielded the sakaki , the pipal , the oak, the peach, the birch, 
and the mistletoe. Water has seemed divine in countless wells, 
springs, rivers, and seas. Fire has lacked worshipers in no time 
or land; while sun and moon, heaven and earth, wind and storm, 
have generally proved the source of the greatest gods. Lastly, 
animals, such as the serpent, fox, monkey, cow, jackal, and 
bear, have freely received divine honors. All these objects were 
superhuman in some respect or other; that is, could do some 
things which man could not; and, being construed as super- 
sensuous— that is, personified—by man, became gods of some 
or other degree. To them man turned as sources of his food 
(Hartmann), as causes of the changing world (Peschel), as the 
indefinitely great — practically the infinite—suggested by semi¬ 
intangible things like trees and rivers, or by wholly intangible 
things like wind and sun (Max Muller), as glorious in beauty, 
or finally as the recompenser of good and evil. 

The factor co-ordinate with nature-worship in the rise and 
growth of religion was man-worship, whether of ancestors or 
heroes, or even of living men. Primitive man’s explanation of 
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his supposed temporary absence from the body in dreams was 
that he had a separable self, called variously a double, shade, 
image, or breath. He then explained death as the permanent 
absence of such spirit, and proceeded to maintain relations with 
it, in which the worshiper made offerings, while the deceased 
person (supersensuous), now become possessed of superhuman 
powers, afforded help and protection. When the deceased had 
been famous in war, invention, learning, or holiness, his cult 
became public concern and thus hero-worship. 

Not only the above-mentioned objects of worship (creed), 
but also the methods (cult), owe their rise to nature and man. 
Thus among sacred seasons, the sun’s course determined festivals 
at the winter and summer solstices, and the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, besides worship at the hours of sunrise, noon, and 
sunset; while the moon's period of twenty-eight days was divided 
into a sacred fourteenth and seventh day. At the same time 
man contributed his life-epochs: birth, puberty, and death; while 
the hero gave, besides these, the days of his achievements: 
victory, enlightenment, temptation, etc. 

Among sacred places, nature gave the earliest, which were 
around the sacred tree, well, etc. Offerings to earth-gods were 
buried, those to heaven-gods were placed on hilltops or burned 
to ascend in flame. Temples were not provided until later, to 
shelter idols or symbols of nature-gods or deified heroes. The 
first sacrificer was the father for the family, and the chief for the 
tribe. The first sacrifices were food, drink, clothing, and other 
such articles of human need. After the god had enjoyed the 
essence or spirit, or received a portion by burial or burning, the 
remainder was consumed by his worshipers in what thus became 
a sacred meal and communion. The accompanying prayer, 
praise, music, and dancing were all equally conformed to the 
human type. That nature and man should be thus fitted to reveal 
gods and finally God, and man be thus capacitated to discern 
him, constitutes God's revelation of himself to man. This organic 
revelation, to which man owes the very concept of God, pre¬ 
cludes all need for a supposed mechanical revelation by angel 
or miracle. 
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The distinctive characteristics of the various religions arise 
from combined heredity and environment. Such are the empha¬ 
sis on the future life by the Egyptians; the power and inscruta¬ 
bility of the divine among the Babylonians; loftiness and, later, 
ethical holiness in Jehovah among the Israelites; the duty of 
co-operation with Ahura Mazda to improve the world among the 
Persians; ascetic neglect of the world among the Hindus; insist¬ 
ence on the moral providence of Tien by the Chinese; visuali¬ 
zation of the divine in beautiful forms, and ennoblement by 
philosophic reflection, among the Greeks; and, finally, the con¬ 
trol of religion by state needs and hierarchical orders among the 
Romans. Not only peoples, but entire races, have religious 
characteristics. Thus, the Semites have construed gods pre¬ 
dominantly as remote, austere, and self-contained; whereas the 
Indo-Kelts have emphasized the immanent, genial, and related. 
The Mongolians approximated the Semites. 

The predominant influence of environment appears in the 
aestheticism that arose in beautiful Greece, and the pessimism in 
sultry India; but to heredity must be credited the unrivaled 
philosophic attainments of these related Indo-Keltic peoples. 

The development of religion has been promoted by interac¬ 
tion with the other culturals. Thus, in industry, the invention of 
writing made scriptures possible, and thereby favored the perma¬ 
nence, progress, compass, and diffusion of religious truth. 

Again, the growth of knowledge promoted development in 
religion. It was philosophy that guided to the great reforms of 
the sixth century B. C., in which the pluralism of the spirits and 
gods was either ignored or decried, and some one Power made 
supreme or alone, as was Tao by Laotze, Tien by Kongtze, Karma 
by Gautama, and Zeus by Zenophanes. The revival of Greek 
learning conditioned the Reformation, and the universities cradled 
it; and ever since that time science has not failed to correct and 
interpret religion. Physics and chemistry banished magic, medi¬ 
cine displaced exorcism, and psychology and logic exposed 
divination. Copernicus and Newton vastly extended the mean¬ 
ing of the omnipresence of God, as did Darwin and Spencer that 
of his eternity. The new “religion of science” is justified in that 
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it is simply religion in the making, the interpreting new science 
as new revelation. During the last half-century hierology has 
disarmed, by its theory of development, both the anti-religious 
rationalism and the anti-scientific dogmatism of the eighteenth 
century. This development theory reveals the essential content 
of religion in its changing forms, and the hidden truth in its 
crude but vivid symbols and myths; and thus enables the Chris¬ 
tian both to grant relative truth and value to lower faiths and to 
seek to perfect his own. 

Fine art, whether visual or audible, has advanced religion to 
an unsuspected degree. The rough and vague nature-gods were 
humanized by the idols, symbols, and pictures made to represent 
them, the temples made to house them, and the music, dance, and 
drama to entertain them. Greek statues of a Zeus, an Apollo, 
or an Athena were fashioned as presentments of the divine, were 
worshiped as idols, and therefore reflected their consummate 
beauty back upon the gods. Votaries left the chryselephantine 
idol of Zeus fashioned by Pheidias for the Olympian temple, 
feeling that they had seen the god; and idealized pictures of 
Jesus Christ still powerfully promote the religious spirit. Tissot’s 
unique life of the Lord Jesus Christ in picture distinctly aids 
both credence of its historical truth and grasp of its central sig¬ 
nificance. Progressing literature and music have likewise given 
ever nobler expression to religion, and have thus advanced reli¬ 
gion itself. 

No one will doubt that ideals of conduct, whether as morality 
or law, have contributed to both the creed and the cult of the 
gods. The concept of the earliest gods reflected the earliest 
morality, and consequently some showed cruelty or lust. As 
humanity improved, such gods as Zeus and Krishna became 
objects of criticism, and were either corrected into nobler types, 
as was done in Greece, or vindicated by elaborate apology, as in 
India. Other gods with better mythical implications, like Tien, 
Agni, Jahve, and Apollo, were gradually transformed from the 
nature to the moral type, as their worshipers themselves 
improved. The earlier crude and vague belief in continued 
existence after death was likewise transformed under the influ- 
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ence of morality into that of retribution after death, and metemp¬ 
sychosis was moralized in the same way. In religious cult it was 
morality that prompted the change from ceremonial to moral 
purity as a condition of approach to deity. The Romans showed 
the influence of law in their dominant conception of religio as a 
bond to the gods releasable on precise conditions. National 
changes have also influenced religion, because they were 
attributed to the attitude of the god, as when Jupiter became 
Optimus and Maximus over his rivals among the Latin tribes, 
and when the national experiences of Judah led it from mon* 
olatry to monotheism. The conformation of God to the moral 
ideal is so complete in Christianity that an easy error now iden¬ 
tifies morality with religion. 

Not only have industry, knowledge, art, and conduct pro¬ 
moted the development of religion, but arrest or growth under 
their influence will decide the fate of the now extant faiths. It 
appears from this interplay of forces that “God fulfils himself 
in many ways, lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

The combined effect of these culturals, co-operating with the 
inner growth of religion, has been to develop its consciousness 
of God to ever nobler terms of personality. This divine per¬ 
sonality can differ from the human only in degree of perfection, 
which with the monotheistic god amounts to infinite or absolute. 
When we zewrship, we attribute idealized human worth to the 
God that is Infinite Person or Absolute Spirit. That our dis¬ 
covery of God was mediated by nature and man, and its growth 
promoted by other culturals, affords no ground for reducing the 
notion of God to any of these terms. God can be identified 
neither with nature, as the pantheist B. Spinoza and the mate¬ 
rialist D. F. Strauss would do; nor with humanity, as the posi¬ 
tivist Auguste Comte desired; nor is religion devotion to science, 
as J. R. Seeley claims; nor is it the “creation of the spirit” by 
the same imagination that produces art, as Albert Lange held; 
nor, finally, is it “ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by feel¬ 
ing,” as Matthew Arnold taught. No; religion is unique; is, 
like beauty, its own excuse for being, and may not be trans¬ 
formed into a superhuman conscience or anything else. 
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Intercourse among various human groups has promoted reli¬ 
gious growth in three ways. Comparison has afforded a superior 
religion increased confidence in itself; modification of a religion 
has resulted from its introduction among another people; and 
complementation of one religion has been supplied by another. 

The first trait or inner law of development is continuity, 
which requires, to use the language of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
that “men always connect on from what lies at hand.” Each 
step in progress is as requisite to the next as it is in a walk; 
and nature never forgets the law, though the visionary reformer 
often does. Accord with this law demands that the origin of a 
doctrine or ritual be traced along its entire course until it 
vanishes into the prehistoric. Continuity is so inescapable that 
even so-called founders of religion have achieved their tasks 
only by reforms of what preceded them. 

Synthesis requires that, when any thesis exceeds its proper 
limits, antithesis shall arise, and the two finally unite into a synthe¬ 
sis. This last may in turn become a thesis, and so on indefinitely. 
Thus, the inevitable tendency of monachism, whether Buddhis¬ 
tic, Moslem, or Christian, is to react into license. It is for this 
reason that the notion of a mean or middle has proved so gen¬ 
eral a favorite, e. g. } with Kongtze, Gautama, and the Greek 
author of medan agan , “too much of nothing.” Synthesis has 
shown itself mainly in the important and world-wide modality, 
which results from excessive activity of either one of the three 
mental functions in relation to the other two. The religious 
mode of sacerdotalism, legalism, or moralism arises from an 
overbalance by action or volition; the mode of rationalism arises 
from an overbalance by intellection; and the mode of evangeli- 
cism, pietism, or mysticism from overbalance by emotion. The 
order just given—namely, legalism for thesis, rationalism for 
antithesis, and mysticism for synthesis — holds true for all 
ethnic religions; but universal religions that begin at antithesis, 
as did Buddhism, or at synthesis, as did Christianity, will react 
to the others in due course. Perfection obviously lies in a 
stable balance, within the religion, sect, or individual, of all 
three mental functions; but this can be only approximately 
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realized. All existing religions, both ethnic and universal, con¬ 
tain all three modes; the toleration by each mode for the others 
is a needed and safe compromise. Mysticism is probably the 
religious mode pre-eminent; and those gifted for it are espe¬ 
cially likely to raise doubts in the minds of other modists as to 
their own religious validity, as did Laotze with Kongtze, and 
Hinduism with Brahmanism. 

Differentiation with unification of quality between religions 
also characterizes development. Savage and barbarian religions 
differ as little as do their stone implements or music. Pro¬ 
gressive peoples, on the contrary, have reached differentiation 
of religion in two degrees. First and chiefly by migrating to 
separate countries, as did the tribes composing the three historic 
races (Mongolians, Semites, and Indo-Kelts), since this involved 
differences in all the causes of development, whether of direct 
or indirect causation. The various ethnic religions, such as 
Shintoism and Brahmanism, as well as the universal religions 
arose in this way. A second and less degree of differentiation 
arose from the same causes without local separation, as seen 
in the numerous sects alike of Shintoism, Hinduism, Judaism, 
Buddhism, Islamism, and Christianity. For example, Hinduism, 
Islamism, and Christianity alike have divided on the subject of 
freedom of man to salvation, in interaction with the cultural of 
philosophic knowledge. Later on, men tire of differences and 
a unification sets in, which need not be the original sameness, 
but harmony in a larger system. In this manner arise associa¬ 
tions, unions, alliances, and the like. 

An inevitable result of development is various stages, and 
these constitute the best means for the classification of religions. 
Hierologists differ only as to the fittest marks of these stages. 
Hartmann prefers natural and redemptive; Siebeck, natural, 
moral, and redemptive; Reville, polytheistic and monotheistic; 
Tiele and Saussaye, natural and ethico-spiritual; while Whitney 
and Menzies prefer tribal, national, and universal, which is 
probably the best choice. But all such divisions are inexact, for 
the groups both overlap each other and contain differences in 
themselves. The national or moral religions extant are Shin¬ 
toism, Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Jainism, Parseeism, and 
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Judaism; while the universal or redemptive religions are 
Islamism, Buddhism, and Christianity. The differences between 
the last group are especially marked. Whereas Islamism is 
sensuous, and Buddhism is, at least negatively, ascetic, Chris¬ 
tianity accords due recognition to both earth and heaven, for 
while earth can never satisfy, heaven can never become more 
than a blessed hope. Again, Islamism became universal only 
by force; Buddhism holds exclusive rule only over Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam, and Nepal, all which are decadent nations; 
whereas Christianity sways the great powers of the world. The 
religious principles of Christianity are the highest and its force, 
consequently, the greatest attainable ; but both still await correct 
adjustment to man by science, especially sociology, which has 
wisely been introduced into the curricula of our theological 
seminaries. The religion of the future calls, not for rejection of 
Christianity, but for its more intimate interaction with the other 
culturals, and for continuation of that inner self-criticism and 
self-correction the capacity for which Christianity possesses above 
all other faiths. 

Finally, no hierologist supposes that religion will ever perish 
from among men. Religion makes man at home in the world of 
which God is the Father, and thereby supplies his greatest need 
as a finite being. That were a dreadful place where God is not, 
but the great Companion will never die. The Lord’s Prayer 
expresses this central idea of religion with such incomparable 
simplicity, purity, and nobility that it constitutes both the best 
creed and the best cult whose destiny to final acceptance by 
mankind seems assured. 
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Translated by Ro bert Francis Harper, 
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I. 

Suppliant : 

I, thy servant, full of sighs, cry unto thee. 

Thou acceptest the fervent prayer of him who is burdened with sin. 
Thou lookest upon a man and that man lives. 

O potentate of the world, mistress of mankind! 

Merciful one, to whom it is good to turn, who accepteth supplication! 
Priest : 

His god and his goddess being angry with him, he crieth unto thee. 
Turn thy face toward him and take his hand. 

Suppliant : 

Besides thee there is no god who guideth aright. 

Look with true favor upon me and accept ray supplication. 

Declare “ how long” (I am to wait), and let thy liver be pacified. 
When, O my mistress, will thy face be turned ? 

Like the doves do I moan, in sighs do I abound. 

Priest : 

With woe and grief, full of sighs, is his soul; 

Tears doth he weep, laments doth he pour forth. 

II. 

Thou who hast created the gods, who dost execute the commands of 
Bel! 

Who dost make the green herb to spring up, mistress of mankind! 
Who hast created everything, who dost guide aright all creatures ! 
Mother Ishtar, whose power no god can approach! 

Most exalted mistress, whose command is all-powerful! 

A prayer will I utter; may she do unto me what seems good unto her! 
O my mistress, from the day when I was young, much to misfortune 
have I been yoked. 

1 These translations differ very little from those in my Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature (Appleton). 
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Food have I not eaten, weeping was my sustenance. 

Water have I not drunk, tears were my drink. 

My heart has not rejoiced, my spirits have not been cheerful. 

. . . . like a man I have not walked. 

. . . . bitterly I moan. 

My transgressions are many, full of bitterness is my spirit. 

O ray mistress, make me to know my deed, establish for me a place of 
rest! 

Absolve my sins, lift up my face ! 

O my god, lord of prayer, may my prayer address thee 1 

O my goddess, mistress of supplication, may my supplication address 
thee! 

O god of the storm, lord of Harsaga, may my prayer address thee! 

O Gubarra, mistress of the field, may my supplication address thee! 

O lord of heaven and earth, lord of Eridu, may my prayer address thee ! 

O Damkina, mother of the house supreme, may my supplication address 
thee ! 

O Marduk, lord of Babylon, may my prayer address thee! 

His consort, the exalted offspring (?) of heaven and earth, may my 
supplication address thee ! 

O exalted servant, the god, who announces the good name, may my 
prayer address thee ! 

O bride, the first-born of the god . . . . , may ray supplication address 
thee ! 

O mistress, who dost curb (?) unfriendly speech, may my prayer 
address thee! 

Exalted, great, my mistress, goddess Nana, may my supplication 
address thee ! 

“Turn thine eye with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“Turn thy face with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

* 4 May thy heart be at rest/’ may it say to thee ! 

14 May thy liver be pacified,” may it say to thee! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has borne children, be 
glad ! 

As a mother who has borne children, as a father who has begotten 
(them), may it be glad ! 

III. 

Because of his face, which he doth not raise on account of tears, doth 
he raise lamentation to thee. 
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Because of his feet, on which fetters are laid, doth he raise lamentation 
to thee. 

Because of his hands, which are exhausted through weakness, doth he 
raise lamentation to thee. 

Because of his breast, which like a flute pipes forth in cries, doth he 
raise lamentation to thee. 

Suppliant : 

O mistress, in the anguish of my heart have I raised cries of anguish to 
thee; declare forgiveness. 

O mistress, to thy servant declare respite ! May thy heart be at rest! 
Unto thy servant who hath experienced sorrow, grant mercy! 

Turn thy face, receive his supplication ! 

To thy servant with whom thou hast been angry, turn in favor! 

O my mistress, my hands are bound, yet I embrace (?) thee. 

To the warlike hero, Shamash, thy beloved husband, grant a pledge, 
that I may walk before thee during a life of many days! 

My god hath made supplication unto thee, may thy heart be at rest! 
My goddess hath uttered a prayer unto thee, may thy liver be pacified ! 
O brave hero, god Anu, thy beloved husband, may my prayer address 
thee! 

O . . . . , god of justice, may my supplication address thee! 

O . . . . , thy exalted servant, may my prayer address thee! 

O . . . . , potentate of Ebabbara, may my supplication address thee ! 
“Turn thine eye with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“Turn thy face with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“ May thy heart be at rest,” may it say to thee! 

“May thy liver be pacified,” may it say to thee ! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has borne children, be 
glad! 

As a mother who has borne children, as a father who has begotten 
(them), may it be glad ! 

Penitential psalm to the goddess Anunit. 

IV. 

May the wrath of the heart of my god be pacified ! 

May the god who is unknown to me be pacified! 

May the goddess who is unknown to me be pacified! 

May the known and unknown god be pacified! 

May the known and unknown goddess be pacified! 
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May the heart of ray god be pacified! 

May the heart of ray goddess be pacified! 

May the god or goddess known or unknown be pacified ! 

May the god who is angry with me be pacified ! 

May the goddess who is angry with me be pacified ! 

The sin which I have committed I know not. 

The misdeed which I have committed 1 know not. 

A gracious name may my god announce! 

A gracious name may my goddess announce! 

A gracious name may my known and unknown god announce! 

A gracious name may my known and unknown goddess announce! 
Pure food have I not eaten, 

Clear water have I not drunk. 

An offense against my god have I unwittingly committed. 

A transgression against my goddess have I unwittingly done. 

O lord, my sins are many, great are my iniquities ! 

My god, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 

My goddess, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 

Known or unknown god, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 
Known or unknown goddess, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 
The sin which I have committed I know not. 

The iniquity which I have done I know not. 

The offense which I have committed I know not. 

The transgression I have done I know not. 

The lord, in the anger of his heart, hath looked upon me. 

The god, in the wrath of his heart, hath visited me. 

The goddess hath become angry with me, and hath grievously stricken 
me. 

The known or unknown god hath straitened me. 

The known or unknown goddess hath brought affliction upon me. 

I sought for help, but no one taketh my hand. 

I wept, but no one came to my side. 

I utter cries, but no one hearkens to me. 

I am afflicted, I am overcome, I do not look up. 

Unto my merciful god I turn, I make supplication. 

I kiss the feet of my goddess and .... 

To known and unknown god, I make supplication. 

To known and unknown goddess, 1 make supplication. 

O lord, look with favor upon me, receive my supplication! 

O goddess, look with favor upon me, receive my supplication! 
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Known and unknown god .... 

Known and unknown goddess .... 

How long, my god .... 

How long, my goddess, until thy face be turned toward me ? 

How long, known and unknown god, until the anger of thy heart be 
pacified ? 

How long, known and unknown goddess, until thy unfriendly heart be 
pacified ? 

Mankind is perverted and has no judgment. 

Of all men who are alive, who knows anything ? 

They do not know whether they do good or evil. 

O lord, do not cast aside thy servant! 

He is cast into the mire; take his hand. 

The sin which I have sinned, turn to mercy! 

The iniquity which I have committed, let the wind carry away! 

My many transgressions tear off like a garment! 

My god, my sins are seven times seven ; forgive my sins! 

My goddess, my sins are seven times seven ; forgive my sins! 

Known and unknown god, my sins are seven times seven; forgive my 
sins! 

Known and unknown goddess, my sins are seven times seven; forgive 
my sins! 

Forgive my sins and I will humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who hath borne children, be 
glad! 

As a mother who hath borne children, as a father who hath begotten 
(them), may it be glad! 

COLOPHON. 

Penitential psalm of sixty*five lines. Tablet for any god. 

His word announces peace to me. 

Like the original, copied and revised. 

Palace of Ashurbanipal, king of the world, king of Assyria. 

V. 

How long, O my mistress, will the powerful enemy consume thy land ? 
In thy chief city, Erech, thirst prevails. 

In E-ul-mash, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water. 
In all thy lands hath he kindled fires and over them hath he poured 
(fire) like .... 
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O my mistress, much to misfortune have I been yoked. 

0 my mistress, thou hast encompassed me, and into pain hast thou 
brought me. 

The mighty enemy hath trodden me under foot like a reed. 

I cannot think, I cannot plan. 

Like a (wind-swept) field I moan night and day. 

I, thy servant, supplicate thee. 

May thy heart be at rest, may thy liver be pacified ! 

[Broken off.] 

VI. 

O lord, whose heart in heaven doth not find rest ! 

O lord, whose heart on earth is not appeased ! 

In heaven and on earth it doth not find rest! 

He who hath brought me low and cut me off! 

He who hath placed fetters (?) on my hands! 

He who hath placed chains on my body ! 

He who hath filled my eyes with tears! 

He who hath filled my heart with dejection and lamentation 1 
May his pure heart be at rest, may my prayer address him ! 

May his heart rest in peace ! 

May the heart of his lordship rest in peace! 

“O heart, turn thyself, turn thyself,” let be said to him! 

“O heart, rest, rest,” let be said to him ! 

Priest : 

He desires too much for his heart, who would pass judgment on himself. 
To pacify his heart, may the spirits of earth [support him] in prayer! 
May the spirits of earth, who are the creation of A*iu, support him in 
prayer! 

His god hath borne aloft his supplication, may he address his prayer 
to thee! 

When he breaks into a lamentation to set at ease, may thy heart be at 
rest! 

Suppliant : 

O lord, great ruler, Ninib, may my prayer address thee! 

O suppliant mistress of Nippur, may my supplication address thee! 

O lord of heaven and earth, lord of Eridu, may my prayer address thee ! 
O Damkina, mother of the house supreme, may my supplication 
address thee! 
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O Marduk, lord of Babylon, may my prayer address thee! 

His consort, the exalted offspring (?) of heaven and earth, may my sup¬ 
plication address thee ! 

O exalted servant, the god, who announceth the good name, may my 
prayer address thee! 

O bride, the first-born of the god . . . . , may my supplication address 
thee! 

O god of the storm, lord of Harsaga, may my prayer address thee! 

O Gubara, mistress of the field, may my supplication address thee ! 
“Turn thine eye with favor toward me,” may it say to thee ! 

“ Turn thy face with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“ May thy heart be at rest,” may it say to thee! 

“ May thy liver be pacified,” may it say to thee ! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who hath borne children, be 
glad ! 

As a mother who hath borne children, as a father who hath begotten 
(them), may it be glad ! 

COLOPHON. 

Penitential psalm of forty-five lines. Tablet for the god Bel. 

Like the original, copied and revised. 

VII. 

Priest : 

In sighing he sits. 

With cries of affliction, in anguish of heart. 

With bitter weeping, with bitter sighing. 

Like the doves doth he moan, in distress night and day. 

Unto his merciful god like a wild cow doth he cry. 

Sighs of affliction doth he raise. 

Before his god he prostrates himself in supplication. 

He weeps that he may approach, that nothing may hold (him) back. 

Suppliant : 

My deed will I declare, my deed which cannot be declared. 

My words will I repeat, my words which cannot be repeated. 

My god ! my deed will I declare, my deed which cannot be declared. 

VIII. 

O my god, who art angry with me, accept my prayer! 

O my goddess who art wroth with me, receive my supplication ! 
Receive my supplication, let thy liver be at rest! 
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O my lord, gracious and merciful, [look upon me]! 

He whoguideth the span of life, who stayeth the hand of death, my 
god, accept my prayer! 

O my goddess look with favor upon me and receive my supplication ! 

May my sins be forgiven, may my transgressions be forgotten ! 

May the ban be loosened, may the chains be cast off! 

May the seven winds carry away my sighs! 

May I strip off my wickedness, may the birds carry it to the heavens! 

May the fish carry off my misery, the river bear it away! 

May the beasts of the field take it from me, may the running waters of 
the river wash me clean ! 

Make me bright like gold! 

Like a ring (?) of diamonds (?) may I be precious in thy sight! 

Cleanse me from wickedness, save my soul! I will watch (?) thy court 
and pledge myself to thee. 

Remove me from my wickedness, and may I receive protection from 
thee! 

Grant to me that I may see a favorable dream ! 

May the dream which I see be favorable, may the dream which I see 
come true! 

The dream which I see, turn to my favor ! 

May the god . . . . , the god of dreams, stand at ray head ! 

Make me to enter into Esagila, the temple of the gods, the house of 
life ! 

Commend me to the gracious favor of the merciful Marduk ! 

I will bow myself before thy greatness, I will honor thy divinity. 

May the inhabitants of my city glorify thy power! 
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PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By Professor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

Religious education should be conformed in its aim and 
subject-matter to the standards of modern science. It must fit 
into the general program of organic and psychic development 
that nature has sketched in the laws of individual and social life. 
Without encroaching unduly upon the education given in the 
public schools, it must nevertheless draw more of its material 
from the same sources, interpreting and using this material for 
religious ends. We can never have a complete religion or a 
complete science until the two types of knowledge and expe¬ 
rience are reciprocally interpreted. If this cannot be done in 
the public schools, then it must be done through religious agen¬ 
cies. This is not to say that the Bible shall yield its place to 
scientific material. It means merely that the two complementary 
bodies of knowledge shall be mutually related in such a way as 
to give the child, not only religious ideals and impulses, but also 
a command of natural things and forces that will make these 
ideals and impulses really efficient. 

Surely something is wrong with the aim and subject-matter 
of religious education when churches are filled with people, not 
only in the pews, but also in the pulpits, who, while professing a 
theological salvation, evidently violate the laws of life in their 
own bodies, in their emotional and intellectual natures, and in 
their economic and moral relations to society. The worst symp¬ 
tom in the present life of the church is not the falling off in 
attendance or contributions. It is the organic and psychical 
degeneration of men and women who attend and contribute— 
who believe they are “saved,” and yet, estimated by every physi¬ 
ological and psychological standard, are not. A belief in a 
type of salvation that encourages neglect of the body, and thus 
undermines the physical basis of life, inevitably leads to organic 
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disease or insanity, or both. A belief in a type of salvation that 
leads to emotional excess favors the final exhaustion of emo¬ 
tional sensibilities or their perversion in some form of insanity. 
A belief in a type of salvation that results in arrest of develop 
ment of the intellect entails upon its votaries progressive mental 
degeneracy. Religious education must make sure of the aim 
that guides it in trying to shape human life. It must end these 
fatal incongruities in the lives of men and women who constitute 
the membership of the church. It must, in short, help to bring 
to the world what is implicit in the struggles of organic evolu¬ 
tion, what the instincts of primitive man and the child have 
everywhere sought, what Jesus Christ himself revealed to men — 
a biological salvation. 

How may this be done? 

I. There must be created a leadership in religious education 
that knows the essential truths of modern science and believes 
in them unto salvation. First and foremost in this leadership 
must be the Christian ministry. The pastor of a church is the 
natural head of all the activities of that church. No effective 
advance can be made in Sunday-school work unless he is able 
intelligently and sympathetically to direct it. What can be done 
with a so-called “rational curriculum,” if the pastor’s influence is 
consciously or unconsciously creating irrational conditions under 
which the curriculum is to be carried out? What can be done 
with trained teachers who believe that the salvation of boys and 
girls is a product of all the convergent forces of their lives, if 
the pastor preaches sermons instructing these boys and girls that 
salvation is a metaphysical process, owing nothing whatever to 
natural causes? What can be done with Sunday-school pupils 
trained in the public schools to believe that truth comes to men 
through countless agencies, and that it is a holy thing whence¬ 
soever it comes, if the pastor preaches sermons affirming that 
the Bible is the final and complete repository of all truth? The 
fact is, neither a rational curriculum, nor rational teachers, nor 
rational pupils can exist in an atmosphere created by an irra¬ 
tional minister. They will flee it as a pestilence. It is utterly 
futile, therefore, to seek a reform in religious education that does 
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not involve as a primary consideration the creation of a new type 
of ministry. 

•How may such a ministry be created? First, by uniting 
for that purpose those who already believe that it is necessary; 
second, by working to spread the sentiment in favor of it; third, 
by developing some institution that will train men for religious 
work according to scientific standards—some university or theo¬ 
logical seminary independent enough in resources to establish 
the required standards and provide facilities for giving the neces¬ 
sary training; fourth, by seeking out religious young men in the 
colleges and universities who have done substantial scientific 
work—some of it, at least, of a laboratory character—and getting 
them to train for this new type of ministry ; and, fifth, by influen¬ 
cing churches at strategic points to select the men thus trained 
for their pastors. The training given should be based upon the 
Bible and the biological sciences. Whatever is necessary to 
make clear the place of the Bible in Christian civilization, and to 
interpret its message to the understandings and hearts of men, 
should be taught. In science there should be included such 
courses as laboratory work in physiology, neurology, and psy¬ 
chology, including the study of mental diseases, vice, and crime 
in institutions for defectives and delinquents; research work in 
sociology, especially as concerns the antisocial classes and insti¬ 
tutions; the study of ethnology, with a view to discovering the 
origin and development of domestic, educational, moral, and 
religious customs and institutions; and educational psychology. 
In brief, the candidate for the ministry should be given facilities 
for graduate study and research in typical branches of knowledge 
that represent both the religious and the scientific experience of 
mankind. 

With such a standard of training for the Christian ministry 
definitely erected, with a well-equipped institution provided for 
training men according to such a standard, and with a body of 
men, thus trained, located at important centers of religious work, 
the reformation of religious education would be fully inaugu¬ 
rated. The vast body of men and women, working more or less 
from the scientific point of view in the teaching and other pro- 
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fessions, would have their confidence restored in the church and 
would rally to its support. ' The theological seminaries would 
gradually be compelled to change their aims, subject-matter, 
and methods of education. A ministry would thus be created 
that would restore the church to its former position of leader¬ 
ship in the higher life of humanity. 

Having provided a ministry that could effectively organize 
and manage religious education, the next step necessary would 
be the creation of a type of Sunday-school teachers trained to 
carry out its ideals and plans. This could easily be accom¬ 
plished. The difficulty with the efforts already being made in 
some quarters to train religious teachers lies in the fact that the 
pastors of churches are too generally unable to sympathize with 
such a movement and to support it. Their conception of a 
trained teacher is too often that he should be a sort of body- 
servant for the pastor, and upon a servant’s wages. The result 
is that the best types of young men are not attracted into the 
profession of religious teaching. With a new type of ministry 
this condition will be changed. The religious public will be led 
by its pastors to give financial support to Sunday-school work 
commensurate with its importance. These pastors will look for 
a type of trained teachers who are worthy of a freedom, dignity, 
and support correlative with their own. Agencies already in 
existence will supply such teachers more abundantly than at 
present; and a new profession, a teaching ministry, will be 
added to the leadership of religious education. 

3. With a ministry that is capable of organizing and directing 
religious education according to scientific standards, and with at 
least a few trained teachers in each church who can do for the 
Sunday school what the best type of secular teachers are doing 
for the public school, we shall be ready for our “rational cur¬ 
riculum.” Shaped under the direction of such a leadership, this 
rational curriculum will incorporate the same general aim and 
subject-matter that all effective agencies for human improvement 
have in common. Its primary aim will not be to shape religious 
beliefs or to increase the membership of the church. It will be, 
rather, to shape religious lives, and increase the membership of 
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a sane and efficient human society. Its material will not be 
limited to the Bible, but will be freely drawn from all sources 
that can make clear the highest ideals of man’s destiny and the 
means of attaining them. It will start with the question : What 
do children most need at a given period of their lives to help 
them to live up to the full measure of their possibilities? And 
it will so choose its material and methods as most effectually to 
meet this need. In other words, the point of departure will be 
the child, and not the material to be taught. Knowledge of the 
former must condition the selection and use of the latter. 

A detailed program of religious education that shall conform 
to scientific standards is probably not possible as yet. We need 
more complete knowledge upon many of the problems involved. 
There is doubtless an urgent need of such a detailed program, 
or at least there is an urgent inquiry for such in some quarters. 
But the wisest workers in religious education will be cautious 
about committing themselves to any lesson system at the present 
juncture. Secular education has had its centuries of educational 
reformers, from Rabelais to Spencer, without getting much of 
anything from them but principles and exhortations. In the 
hands of more practical educators, science has indeed been 
applied to educational programs for many years, and yet we are 
far from a general consensus of opinion upon the details of 
school curricula. What, then, may be expected of religious edu¬ 
cation at this time when science is just beginning to make an 
inventory of its problems ? 

But regarding the general character of religious education 
science has suggestions to offer that may help resourceful teach¬ 
ers, or bodies of teachers, to make their own programs, more or 
less experimentally, and thus not only to work out something 
better for themselves, but also to contribute of their experience 
to others. And such is the sort of help religious education 
needs at the present time more than any rule-of-thumb lesson 
system. Religion has suffered much from over-systematization, 
as have other departments of life. Systems of thought and con¬ 
duct, indeed, we must have. But systems of thought and conduct 
are means to an end. They should not come till we are ready 
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for them, and they should go when we are through with them. 
With the mass of mankind, it must be confessed, systems of 
education, religious or other, have not been an unmixed good. 
They have tended to produce arrests of growth. Nothing is 
more tyrannous or repressive of individual initiative than a sys¬ 
tem of thought or conduct under the control of common minds. 
When protoplasm crystallizes, its equilibrium is stable, but its 
growth has ceased. The world is just now witnessing another 
breaking up of systems—lesson systems and other. There is a 
great deal of free protoplasm, seeking new lines of development. 
Let us rejoice, and scrutinize very carefully any lesson system 
that may fix the forms of religious education for another half- 
century. 

A tentative application of science to religious education, which 
is intended, if the writer mistakes not, to stimulate teachers to 
individual initiative, and thus bring about an accumulation of 
experiences that shall give a basis for a truly rational curriculum, 
is illustrated in Professor George W. Pease’s 44 A Course of Study 
in Outline for the Kindergarten Grades of the Bible School.” 1 
A less detailed application of scientific aims and material to 
adolescence has been made by the writer, in his work with sev¬ 
eral classes of young men. This work has been done in churches 
of different denominations, and has extended over three years, 
one course being given to two different classes in different years, 
and the other being given as a continuation of the first course 
with the class more recently taught. Most of the young men 
were clerks, mechanics, and business men. The following is the 
general topic of the first course, with the various subtopics: 


LIFE-PROBLEMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


1. The Struggle to Live. 

2. What Makes the Struggle Worth While ? 

3. The Efficient Body. 

4. The Efficient Mind. 

5. Food and Life. 

6. Drugs and Life. 

7. Clothing and Life. 


8. Work and Life. 

9. Play and Life. 

10. Fear and Life. 

11. Faith and Life. 

12. Hate and Life. 

13. Love and Life. 

14. Religion and Life. 


“Biblical World, November and December, 1903, pp. 369-81, 451-58. 
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This work was based upon three great groups of needs that 
especially characterize adolescent life: (i) the needs involved 
in self-adjustment , that is, adjustment to physiological and psycho¬ 
logical laws operating in each individual; (2) the needs involved 
in social adjustment , that is, adjustment to women, in the relations 
of courtship and marriage, and to men, as friends, business and 
political associates, etc.; and (3) religious adjustment , that is, 
adjustment to the great religious ideals of God and immortality 
of the soul, and to Jesus Christ as the revealer of the divine con¬ 
tent of the universe. The specific aims were to reach these funda¬ 
mental needs of young men, by giving them, in usable form, a 
knowledge of their own lives; the immutable laws of nature and 
human life, interpreted religiously; and the impulse to reverence 
these laws and obey them. The material of instruction was 
drawn from the Bible, science, and other departments of human 
experience. The biblical material was drawn mainly from the 
four gospels. The character and teachings of Christ were dis¬ 
cussed in connection with every topic. Other Bible characters 
were also used, as well as characters taken from history and cur¬ 
rent life which illustrated the points under discussion. The fol¬ 
lowing topical analysis will illustrate more in detail the aim 
and material: 


LOVE AND LIFE. 

1. Forms of Love, as Parental and Filial Affection, Friendship, the Love of 
Woman, Philanthropy. 

2. Economy of Love, in Affecting the Survival of Animal Species and Races 
of Men. 

3. Economy of Love in the Individual Life, as Affecting Physical Health, 
Sanity of Feelings, Vigor of Intellect, and Motives of Conduct. 

4. Contrasts with Opposite Qualities of Anger, Envy, Malice, Hatred, 
Destructive Rivalry, etc. 

5. Perverted Love, as Unhealthy Friendship, Unreasonable Passion for 
Women, Unwise Philanthropy. 

6. The Standard of Christ — Christ’s Personal Affections for Parents, for His 
Disciples, for Little Children, for Humanity, for God; and Christ’s Explicit 
Teachings Regarding Love. 

The work occupied one hour each Sunday, for nine months 
of the year. Two Sundays or more were given to each topic. 
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The first Sunday was occupied in an opening discussion, in which 
were sketched the problems involved, and in giving suggestions 
as to reading and observations. The second or more Sundays 
were given to informal conference, in which the young men took 
part. 

This course, as already stated, was followed, in one class, by 
another, given with the same general aim, but working out the 
problems presented during the first year with especial reference 
to the adjustment of the young men's lives to Christ. The fol¬ 
lowing is the list of topics: 

SALVATION THROUGH CHRIST. 

1. A Work-a-Day View of Salvation. 

2. The Ideal of Christlikeness in Christian Civilization. 

3. The Reproduction of Character through Imitation. 

4. Christ as a Physical Man (Physical Salvation). 

5. Christ as an Emotional Man ( Emotional Salvation). 

6. Christ as an Intellectual Man (Intellectual Salvation). 

7. Christ as a Man of Ideals (Salvation through Faith). 

8. Christ as a Working Man (Salvation through Work). 

9. Christ as a Business Man (Salvation through Business Integrity). 

10. Christ as a Citizen (Salvation through Citizenship). 

11. Christ as a Friend (Salvation through Friendship). 

12. Christ as a Benefactor (Salvation through Self-Sacrifice). 

The same general type of material was used in this course 
that was used in the first, and the method was the same. The 
following analysis of one of the topics will further illustrate: 

INTELLECTUAL SALVATION. 

1. Definition of Intellect as the Conscious Capacity of Adjustment to Facts. 

2. Necessary Qualities of Intellectual Being are (a) Recognition of the Value 
of Facts, (£) Reverence for Facts, ( c ) Conscientious Quest for Facts. 

3. Economy of the Intellect in the Development of Civilization and the Indi¬ 
vidual Life. 

4. Arrests of Development, and Perversions of the Intellect, and Their 
Effects upon Life. 

5. Christ’s Relation to Truth. 

6. Christ’s Instructions to Others in Regard to Truth. 

7. Christ’s Command over the Facts and Forces of the Material World, and 
its Intellectual Quality. 

8 . Christ’s Command over the Facts and Forces of the Spiritual World, and 
its Intellectual Quality. 

9. The Religious Duty of Mental Growth. 
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It must not be expected that the application of science to 
religious education will be easy, or popularly received. The 
application of science to rational living, generally, is a slow and 
difficult task. Men once died like flies from the scourge of 
smallpox. Science has discovered a method of treatment that 
has practically given complete control over that disease. Yet 
there are still large numbers of people, presumably in their right 
minds, who refuse to be vaccinated. Men still die in large num¬ 
bers from injudicious habits of living. Science has made avail¬ 
able a mass of facts that show such mortality to be largely 
preventable. Yet, perhaps, the majority of men and women, 
also presumably in their right minds, serenely violate the laws of 
health; and, when the end comes, are reckoned as those afflicted 
by a mysterious Providence. 

The scientific point of view of human life will make its way 
very slowly with feeble or prejudiced minds. It will, however, 
make sure headway with vigorous minds. And this is the class 
of minds that the church should always seek to reach. They 
must be reached to save the world from its sins. Such minds 
have always been, and will ever be, the leaders of mankind. 
Win them, and the masses of men will follow. The church 
must, indeed, have regard for ordinary men and women. They 
are in the majority. Their happiness or misery, their success or 
failure, bulks largely in the total welfare of society. But it is a 
fatal error to overlook the boys and girls, the men and women, 
who are not ordinary—who are the elect. What these boys and 
girls, and men and women, think and do, must, in all reason, be 
reckoned with. It will at last determine the thoughts and con¬ 
duct of the ordinary people. This is the law of life. Here, too, 
we must learn of nature. She cares for all her creatures; but it 
is perfectly clear that she is ever on the alert for her exceptional 
creatures. These she makes much of. Through these she 
strives to help the less favored ones. Through these she steadily 
pushes forward her beneficent process toward a larger life for all. 

Doubtless, men have always paid a certain homage to the 
crowd. They still do so. The church itself is no exception. 
It estimates itself, and it encourages the outside world to esti- 
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mate it, in numbers. And here resides a cause, not only of delay 
for the reform of education within the church, but also of distress 
for the souls of those who think in numbers. For, where the 
distress of the church is due to a falling off of attendance or 
contributions, it will inevitably estimate its improvements accord¬ 
ing to whether or not they promptly increase the size of the 
Sunday school or the roll of the church membership. Of course, 
in such a church there will be scant welcome for a type of edu¬ 
cational reform that must grow slowly. 

Numbers, indeed, are decreasing. And the end is not yet. 
More and more, the leading men of communities will find outlets 
for their religious lives more congenial to them than the church. 

* More and more, the young men will disappear from Sunday 
schools and church pews. More and more, the rank and file of 
the faithful will follow the leaders who have found comfort else¬ 
where. What is to be done ? Blame the departing throngs, 
and strive to coax or frighten them back ? Perhaps. And yet, 
again perhaps, it may be well to confess that deeper causes are 
at work which it will require the keenest brains and the most 
loyal hearts to solve. Numbers are decreasing. Well, let us 
work, not primarily to fill their places with other crowds, but to 
build for a long future. Salvation does not come to the world 
through crowds, and never has. The sooner those engaged in 
religious education recognize this simple psychologic and historic 
truth, the better it will be for their peace of mind and their suc¬ 
cess. Let no church expect to stay the present exodus by some 
hastily contrived makeshift to catch the crowd. Let it find the 
few elect that it has left, and make these the prophets, the teach¬ 
ers, and the preachers of a new dispensation. Let those who 
really see the height and depth of this problem of saving the 
world from its sins cultivate the spirit of John the Baptist, crying 
aloud in the wilderness of pseudo-religious life; or of the Master 
himself, who went about doing good, meanwhile discovering an 
occasional soul who could share his thoughts and do his work. 
They that can do this thing shall see the triumph that must 
come, sooner or later, to those who, having caught the vision of 
a larger truth, steadfastly face the future with faith and hope. 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Mi) ovv <f>of3rj0r}T€ avrovs - ovStv yap iartv K€Kakvpp.ivov 0 ovk Aitoko - 
Av^iyacrou, *ai Kpvirrbv o ov yvoxrOyatTCLi. o Xiyv vpiv iv tq crKOTtigi, ctirarc 
iv r<3 <£am* Kal o lU to ovs ducouerc, KTjpviarc iirl twv Satparwv. Kal prj 
<f>ofir]&rjT€ Airo tCjv airoKTtivoirnav to <rCjpa ttjv 8c yfrv^jv prj Swapivtov anoKTtl- 
vai • fyofitiadt 8c paXXov tov hvvaptvov Kal ilrv^jv Kal atbpa anoXiaai iv 
ytivvrj. -Westcotl-Hort Greek Text , 1881. 

Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 

* What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops. 

And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell. • — Authorited Version , 1611. 

Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. What I tell you 
in the darkness, speak ye in the light: [; R. V. (Am.)] and what ye 
hear in the ear, proclaim upon the housetops. And be not afraid of 
them which [that, R. V. (Am.)] kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him which [who, R. V. (Am.)] is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell. 

—Revised Version (British Edition ), 1881. 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition ), iqoi. 


Do not, therefore, be afraid of them. There is indeed nothing 
covered up which will not be uncovered, nor anything kept secret 
which will not become known. What I tell you in the dark, say again 
in the light; and what is whispered in your ear, proclaim upon the 
housetops. And do not be afraid of those that kill the body, yet are 
unable to kill the soul; but rather be afraid of him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in the Pit. 

— Twentieth Century A r e?i> Testament , /8qq. 
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Fear them not, however; there is nothing veiled which will not be 
uncovered, nor secret which will not become known. What I tell you 
in the dark, speak in the light; and what is whispered into your ear 
proclaim upon the roofs of the houses. 

And do not fear those who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul; 
but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna. — Weymouth , Modern Speech New Testament , /goj. 

So do not be afraid of them. 

For there is nothing covered which will not be revealed, 

Nor hid, which will not be known. 

What I tell you in the darkness, speak in the light. 

What you hear in the ear, proclaim on the housetops. 

Do not be afraid of those who kill the body, 

But are not able to kill the soul. 

But be afraid of him who can destroy 

Both soul and body in Gehenna. 

—Balien tine , American Bible , /go/. 


There is nothing covered 
That shall not be revealed. 

There is nothing hidden 
That shall not be made known. 

What I tell you in darkness 
That proclaim in the light. 

What you hear in the ear 
That proclaim on the housetop. 

Fear not those who kill the body 
But who cannot kill the soul; 

Fear him only who destroyeth 
Soul and body in Gehenna. 

— Hall, Messages of the Bible , /go/. 


I have given you God’s message. Do you go now and give it to 
others. What you have been taught by me is for all men to hear. 
Keep back none of it; spread the good tidings. Be not afraid of men, 
however they may persecute you. God is your Master; it is his gospel 
you are to proclaim, and he will hold you responsible. 

— Biblical World. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND OF PROFESSOR 
HARNACK IN “THE BABEL AND BIBLE” DISCUSSION. 

The controversy over Friedrich Delitzsch’s two lectures on “Babel 
and Bible’* has elicited valuable discussion from eminent scholars and 
prominent church leaders in Germany. So much misapprehension 
arose concerning Dr. Delitzsch’s meaning and the bearing of his 
opinions upon general theological problems that Emperor William 
published a letter expressing his own ideas as to the standpoint and 
the effect of the lectures. The more important paragraphs of the 
emperor’s letter may be here quoted : 

I have no manner of doubt that God continuously reveals himself in the 
human race created by him in his own image. He breathed into man’s nostrils 
his own breath; that is, he gave man a piece of himself, a soul. With 
fatherly love and interest he followed the progress of the human race, and, 
in order to lead it upward and onward, he “reveals” himself now in this, 
now in that great and wise man, be he priest or king, be he pagan, Jew, or 
Christian. Hammurabi was one, Moses, Abraham, Homer, Charles the Great, 
Luther, Shakespeare, Goethe, Kant, Emperor William the Great. These he 
sought out and vouchsafed to them his grace, in order that in accordance 
with his will they might achieve glorious and imperishable deeds for their 
people in the spiritual as well as in the physical sphere. The works of great 
minds are the gift of God to the nations, so that by their means they can 
advance their civilization and penetrate farther into the intricacies of the 
unknown. God “reveals” himself to each nation severally in a different 
fashion, according to its position and the stage of its civilization, and this he 
is still doing. For as we are for the most part overwhelmed by the grandeur 
and might of this glorious universe, and when we contemplate it wonder at 
the greatness of God revealed in it, just as surely may we admiringly and 
gratefully recognize the glory of the revelation of God in every truly grand and 
glorious deed performed by an individual or by a nation. His working on us 
and among us is direct. 

The second sort of revelation, the more religious one, is that which leads 
to the appearance of our Lord. This is introduced from the time of Abraham 
onward, slowly but clearly recognizable, with infinite wisdom and knowledge, 
or else mankind would have been lost. And then begins its most marvelous 
working, the revelation of God. The race of Abraham and the nation derived 
from it regard the belief in one God with inflexible consistency as the holiest 
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of all things, and that they must love and cherish that belief. They were 
disintegrated by the Egyptian bondage, but Moses welded the fragments 
together a second time, and strove to preserve their monotheism. The nation 
was restored by the direct interference of God. And so it goes on through 
the ages until the Messiah, announced and indicated by the prophets and 
psalmists, at length appears. The greatest revelation of God in the world ! 
For he appeared in the Son himself; Christ is God; God in human form. 
He redeemed us, he inspires us, he attracts us to follow him, his ardor bums 
within us, his company strengthens us, his displeasure annihilates us, but his 
intercession saves us. Sure of victory, relying only on his word, we endure 
toil, scorn, misery, poverty, and death, for in him we have the revealed word 
of God. 

This letter of Emperor William called out from Professor Adolf 
Harnack, the greatest historical theologian of Germany, an article 
which appeared in the Preussische Jahrbucher . Dr. Harnack endeavors 
to mediate in a way between Professor Delitzsch and the emperor; and 
in addition he expresses his own judgment concerning the controversy 
which has arisen. We quote from this article also: 

From the point of view of scholars there was, indeed, no real controversy. 
It has long been known that a portion of the myths and legends of the Old 
Testament, together with important elements of ancient Israelitish civiliza¬ 
tion, had their origin in Babylon. It was equally beyond question that this 
fact is fatal to the current notion of the inspiration of the Old Testament. 
For the refutation of this belief there was no need of reference to Babylon; 
a hundred other observed facts had contributed to destroy it. 

But the knowledge of these facts had not become common property. 
However, the theologians cannot be held to blame for this. They had done 
their duty toward spreading the information in books and pamphlets and 
lectures. Our German literature points with pride to a work of such emi¬ 
nence as Wellhausen’s History of Israel; it appeals to all educated people 
and is classic in form and content. And beside it stand a half-dozen other 
excellent works, each of which gives full and accessible information regarding 
Old Testament literature and history. But church and school have been in 
league to suppress this knowledge by excluding it from their domain. And, 
indeed, they are not alone to blame. Indolence and fear have done their 
share. 

All evangelical Christians will frankly and joyfully agree with the final 
sentence of the emperor’s letter: “Religion was never the result of science, 
but an overflow of the heart and being of man from his intercourse with 
God.” Theology subscribes to this proposition; it knows right well that it 
does not work creatively, but merely tries to follow reverently in thought 
something that already is. Not less will be the general accord with the 
emperor’s conviction that religion must have forms, so that we may explain 
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ourselves and give mutual instruction; but that these forms cannot be imper¬ 
ishable. I think that even Professor Delitzsch has attained the capital 
feature of his purposes in the concession that the customary' forms of the 
current school traditions regarding the Old Testament are in urgent need of 
change. 

But questions and disputes will arise chiefly in connection with two con¬ 
victions expressed by the emperor: the theory of a two-fold revelation, and 
the divinity of Christ. And the two are closely connected. 

The difference between faith and science in connection with religion 
becomes clear immediately on the mention of the word “ revelation.*' 
Science in the strictest sense cannot admit the notion at all, finding it too 
transcendental. On the other hand, faith cannot permit itself to be deprived 
of revelation. But in the course of development there has been an approach 
between the two sides. Aside from the reverent contemplation of the uni¬ 
verse, the evangelical faith has ceased to recognize revelation through any 
mediums but persons. The whole lower series of alleged revelations has 
been put aside. There are no revelations by means of things. The 
emperor’s letter also takes this ground : the revelations of God in his humanity 
are persons, especially great persons. Now, in so far as great personages 
have their mystery even for science in their individuality and power, in so far 
harmony is established between faith and science. But the recognition by 
myself and others of these personages as revelations of God is an act of 
subjective experience which no science can either create or prevent. 

But upon this common ground the emperor’s letter distinguishes two sorts 
of revelation: a general one, and a peculiarly religious one. There is a great 
element of strengthen this distinction, for it brings out vigorously the fact 
that there is no more serious concern for man than his relation to God, and 
that everything is dependent on this relationship. But, on the other hand, 
the thinking mind cannot possibly repose in the assumption of two revela¬ 
tions running, as it were, parallel with each other, and the imperial letter has 
given utterance to this observation by putting Abraham into both categories. 
Accordingly there cannot be two revelations — for religion, moral force, and 
knowledge stand in most intimate union —but one revelation, the bearers of 
which were, and still are, very different in nature and greatness, calling and 
function. If Jesus Christ loses nothing of his individuality and uniqueness 
when he is placed in the series with Moses, Isaiah, and the psalmists, neither 
does he suffer by the comparison when we see him in the line with Socrates 
and Plato and the others who are mentioned in the emperor’s letter. The 
religious conception of history must in the last analysis be one and the same: 
it must be mankind led forth by God out of the state of primitive nature, out 
of error and sin, and saved and brought into the estate of the children of 
God. Here, however, we make reservation of the fact that the divine history 
finds its specific line in ancient times in Israel. 

The Christian church must reject every estimate of Christ which ignores 
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the difference between him and other masters. He himself, his disciples, and 
the history of the world have spoken so distinctly on this point that there 
should be no room for doubt, and he still speaks to us in his word as distinctly 
as to his disciples of old. But it may and must be questioned whether the 
inflexible formula “divinity of Christ” is the correct one. He himself never 
used it, but chose other designations, and it is at least very doubtful whether 
any of his disciples ever uttered it. And the early church, too, did not speak 
directly of the divinity of Christ, but always of his divinity and humanity. 
“God-man,” therefore, is the only correct formula even in the intent of the 
ancient dogma. In this phrase we have almost restored the mystery which 
according to the will of Christ himself was to remain in this matter. He 
made no secret of the fact that he was the Lord and Savior, and his dis¬ 
ciples were expected to observe and experience the fact in his words and 
deeds. But how his relation to the Father arose he withheld from us and 
kept to himself. In my historical opinion, therefore, and according to my 
feeling in the matter, even the formula “man and God” (God-man-hood) is 
not beyond criticism, inasmuch as it has already begun to intrude upon a 
mystery into which we are not permitted to look. 

But the formula may be allowed to stand, because at bottom it does not 
pretend to explain anything, but only protects the extraordinary from profa¬ 
nation, just as does the expression “Son of God.” The Pauline expression 
“God was in Christ” seems to me to be the last word that we are permitted 
to speak in this matter, now that we have liberated ourselves slowly and pain¬ 
fully from the erroneous notion of ancient philosophers that we can penetrate 
the mysteries of God and nature, humanity and history. 

“If ye love me, keep my commandments;” “In this shall everyone 
recognize that ye are my disciples, that ye love one another”—it is more 
important to meditate upon these words and try to live up to them than to 
put the incomprehensible and the venerable into formulas. The time is com¬ 
ing, and even now is near, when evangelical Christians will join hands 
sincerely in the confession of Jesus Christ as their Master and in the deter¬ 
mination to follow his words, and our Catholic brethren will then be obliged 
to join with us to the same end. The burden of a long history of misunder¬ 
standings, of formulas that bristle like swords, of tears and blood, weighs 
upon us; but in it there Is also preserved to us a precious inheritance. The 
two seem to be united inextricably, but nevertheless they are gradually sepa¬ 
rating, although the “Let there be light” has not yet been spoken across this 
chaos. Frankness and courage, honesty with ourselves, freedom and love — 
these are the levers which will lift the burden. And the emperor’s letter also 
is intended to aid in this lofty undertaking. 
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THE WORK OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

For three years now that Anglo-American organization, the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of Egypt, has been engaged on an unsensational but 
much-needed enterprise in the hills surrounding the plain of el- 
Amarna, now desert and bare, but once the theater of the brief drama 
which the sun-worshiping King Akhetaten enacted here, when on its 
sands he founded a capital rich in art treasures, with a vast temple to 
the sole deity whom he recognized, laid out chariot roads which still 
score the waste, and spent his time in loving his wife and his family of 
girls, in teaching his people the true religion, in erecting handsome 
buildings, and in hewing art tombs for his favorite officials, which 
served, it must be confessed, more for his own commemoration than 
for theirs. 

It is these tombs which have now been copied, by no means for the 
first time, but for the first time in extenso and with a view to immediate 
publication in a form accessible to the public. To the eye the tombs 
are scarcely attractive. They are dark and dirty; the art style is novel 
and illy executed ; their architecture has been mutilated ; and as a crown¬ 
ing injury a scoundrelly native lately battered out a large part of the 
religious texts. Such tombs are a great disappointment to the devout 
pilgrim; they are best seen in publications, where a large part of these 
detractions are removed and the real value is perceived. It has been 
found, for instance, that the mutilations, which at first sight are heart¬ 
breaking, can in very large measure be made good from the early 
copies of Nestor 1 ’H6te and Lepsius,and from duplicate texts. What ren¬ 
ders the tombs disappointing to the tourist is even a more serious 
trouble to the copyist, so that the task of publishing them has been a 
long and heavy one. No great discovery has been made; but the exact 
and complete reproduction of the scenes and texts is the first requisite 
to a real comprehension of one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of religion, and of revolutions of thought and practice. And 
everyone will delight in these pictures of the King driving his spirited 
horses, enjoying his repast to the sound of music, carried in state at 
public functions, distributing rewards to his officials, and on all occa- 
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sions, public and private, sharing all honor and enjoyment with his 
affectionate consort and children. The detailed pictures and plans of 
the buildings of his city Akhetaten, which, save for some poor relics, 
are preserved only in these sculptures, are a special feature of the 
publication. Perhaps the most sorely needed person in Egypt today 
(next to an official who is determined that the monuments shall be pro¬ 
tected) is that humble individual, the copyist. 

Historic periods are generally supposed to be separated from pre¬ 
historic by the use of writing. However much the handiwork of a 
people may excite admiration and undesignedly reflect its temper, the 
expressed thought of a nation is its highest product. We rightly prize 
a myth added to folklore more than a carved paddle preserved for the 
museum; and this apart from the consideration that the one is an 
undying treasure, while the life of the museum specimen is, as Profes¬ 
sor Petrie has lately pointed out, highly precarious. 

It is surprising, therefore, that explorers who seek new material for 
Egyptology number ten archaeologists to one linguist, ten excavators to 
one copyist. This preponderance is perhaps a sign that Egyptology 
scarcely yet ranks among the dignified sciences. The digger is still 
its hero, and there are few that enter it by the strait gate or appreciate 
it without the added gusto of the gold-digger, the antika collector, and 
the art virtuoso. But it is also due to the illusion that inscriptions 
that can be found at will are already found, and to the truth that the 
copy of a known monument will hardly arouse sensation, even though 
the destruction of the text may have been imminent. And while the 
excavator employs laborers to dig, the explorer of records has usually 
to bring away his discovery in a self-made copy — a task often of no 
small magnitude. For it is the charm of Egyptian literature that 
its books are illustrated, and there is child enough in us still to 
make us not wholly sorry that in the pages the illustrations so often 
crowd out the text. Nor is the enterprise so light today as it was when 
our present collection of records was made. As it is being recognized 
that the excavator is not a new and more dignified Aladdin, so it 
becomes increasingly evident that no publication is worthy the name 
that is contented with a selection of the most attractive scenes and with 
roughly copied texts; but that Egyptian philology has reached a point 
where minute detail and the utmost grammatical and paleographical 
accuracy are required. This task must find its motive and reward in 
the reverence for knowledge as such, and apart from its present valua¬ 
tion. A faithful copy may at any moment span the gulf between the 
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irrevocable loss and the eternal gain of an item in the sum of knowl¬ 
edge ; and what value these items from the unique treasure of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia have, the men of a thousand years hence, not we, 
are the rightful judges. We may be assured that they will accept our 
facts gratefully, and hand us back our theories and fancies as things 
which were their own reward in their own day. 

The real peril to which these precious records are exposed and the 
imperfection of extant copies cry for a successor to the great Prussian 
expedition of 1842-45. Few are at work in the field. Here and 
there a fragment is published which has lately been unearthed, has 
captured the fancy of some amateur, or excited the special interest of a 
traveling savant . For the rest, the Mission archeologique fran^aise , 
under M. Chassinat, and the Archaeological Survey of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, make regular additions to the monumental records. 
Whether the limitations that French copyists observe are atoned for by 
the wide field they cover, must be submitted to the judgment of the 
future. The high standard of the Anglo-American organization is 
assured in the person of its devoted director, Mr. F. LI. Griffith ; but 
the output is correspondingly restricted, and it has long looked for 
sister-expeditions to divide the field. There is a rumor that this salva¬ 
tion is to come shortly from America, which has already shown devotion 
to pure research in Egypt. It would be a fine token of gratitude for 
the libraries with which centuries of European labor have provided her, 
if she helped in this much-needed way to make known to the Old 
World its oldest past. N. de Garis Davies. 

Tel el-Amarna, Egypt. 

THE LATEST FROM EGYPT. 

It is hardly necessary to tell our readers that the place from which 
Mr. Davies writes his interesting letter is the famous deserted city, Tel 
el-Amarna, which gave its name to the now well-known collection of 
cuneiform letters found there. Subscribers to the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey will be familiar with the excellent volumes which Mr. Davies has 
already published; but if they could stand for days on a torturing lad¬ 
der, straining the eyes upon the battered walls in the gloom of one of 
those Amarna tombs, as the present writer has done, they would appre¬ 
ciate the personal self-sacrifice, for the sake of science, involved in the 
work he is doing. 

A letter from Mr. Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, brings good 
news of the progress of his excavations at Thebes. He has been at 
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work for several seasons on the royal tombs in the well-known Valley 
of the Kings there. Year before last he discovered and opened the 
tomb of Thutraose IV., of the XVIIIth dynasty, containing, among 
other things, the king’s chariot, or the front of it, which was all that 
had survived. It bears reliefs of battle scenes, which are among the 
noblest specimens of ancient art and quite alter our conception of the art 
of the XVIIIth dynasty. Mr. Davis’s publication of this tomb is now just 
appearing. At present he is completing the excavation of the tomb of 
that remarkable Queen Hatshepsut, which he discovered last season. 
He has now reached the sepulchral chamber, which is at the end of a 
gallery descending 750 feet into the limestone of the mountain! It 
contains two fine and massive sarcophagi of red sandstone, belonging 
to the queen and her father, Thutmose I. Two connected chambers 
are filled with debris, which must be carried up the long gallery in 
order to clear them; but as soon as this work can be done, it is hoped 
that much royal mortuary furniture of value may be found, and pos¬ 
sibly inscriptions which may throw light on the tangled family history 
of the time. 

Beside the great terraced temple of Der-el-Bahri, the work of this same 
queen, and just over the bluffs from her tomb, Mr. H. R. Hall, of the 
British Museum, has been conducting excavations, with singular suc¬ 
cess. He has found a small temple of the Xlth dynasty, showing sim¬ 
ilar terraced construction. It therefore undoubtedly furnished the 
model for the beautiful terraced temple of the great queen, the origin 
of which has always been problematical. 

The German expedition, at work at Abusir, has found a causeway 
leading up from the Nile valley to the desert plain of the Sahara, where 
the pyramids of the Vth dynasty were built. It was faced on either 
side with blocks of masonry bearing beautiful reliefs, just such as 
Herodotus describes on the one at Gizeh. Only one fragment of the 
reliefs has thus far been found. 

James H. Breasted. 

Berlin, Germany. 
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A new edition of Dr. Cheyne’s Psalms , in two volumes, has just 
appeared. It is practically a new work, by reason of enlargement and 
alteration. 

Professor Jastrow’s great work upon the Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria is being translated into German. It will be published in 
ten parts, six of which have already appeared. 

With the publication of Baentsch’s Commentary on Numbers , which 
has just appeared in Germany, the series of Old Testament commen¬ 
taries entitled Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alien Testament is 
completed. 

The greatest work upon the parables of Jesus since Jiilicher’s 
famous Die Gleichnisreden Jesu in 1899, is that by Dr. C. A. Bugge, 
the first volume of which was published some months ago. The second 
volume ha£ now been issued, completing the work. 

Rev. James Stalker, D.D., of Scotland, the celebrated author of 
The Life of Jesus Christ and other well-known books, gave a series of 
five lectures last month before the Southern Baptist Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Louisville, Ky. His subject was “The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” 

A second edition has been issued of Dr. Arthur Wright’s Synopsis 
of the Gospels in Greek. The first edition appeared in 1896, and has 
been widely used because of its many excellent features. The new 
edition is twice the size of the old, and contains a large amount of new 
material as well as much revision. 

The fire which recently occurred at Turin destroyed a large num¬ 
ber of valuable New Testament manuscripts. Few of the Greek 
manuscripts in the library were saved. Of the Latin manuscripts not 
so many perished, and it is particularly gratifying to know that the 
Old Latin Codex Bobbiensis (k) escaped. 

Dr. James Hastings, editor of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible , 
announces that the Extra Volume which has been preparing will be 
published this month. Among other very valuable articles, some of 
which have previously been indicated in this magazine, Rev. C. H. W. 
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Johns, of Queens* College, Cambridge, will contribute a full discussion 
of the recently discovered and important code of Hammurabi. 

A work of great magnitude upon Christian Archaeology is being 
published in France under the titl z Dictionnaire cTarchiologie chretienne 
et de liturgie . The editor is Dom F. Cabrol, who, as a matter of fact, 
is editing the work in England, with a staff of forty-one French con¬ 
tributors. The extent of the work may be seen in that the first 895 
pages of the dictionary carry one only as far in the alphabet as Angeau. 
The number of volumes projected is not announced, but will be large. 

An English translation of Professor Adolf Jiilicher’s Introduction 
to the New Testament has appeared in London. The work is standard 
in Germany for the advanced school of New Testament criticism, and 
has passed through four editions already in the original language. 
Unfortunately this English translation is made from the second Ger¬ 
man edition, not from the last one. It will be of great service to 
many who wish to become acquainted with the work of advanced 
German scholars in this field. 

The third volume of the Expositor's Greek Testament is now issued. 
It contains commentaries on Second Corinthians, by Dean Bernard ; 
on Galatians, by Rev. Frederic Kendall; on Ephesians, by Principal 
S. D. F. Salmond, of the University of Aberdeen; on Philippians, by 
Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy; and on Colossians, by Professor Peake, of 
Manchester. The two previous volumes of this series were a great 
addition to the working list of commentaries for New Testament study. 
It may be that this new volume will also prove unusually helpful. 

During the last week in March a Ministers’ Institute was held at 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, the main theme of 
the Institute being “The Gospel in the Early and in the Modern 
Church.” The program extended over three days, with morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions. Papers were read by many of the 
professors in the Divinity School, and by ministers of the city. The 
meetings were largely attended, and the plan of an annual conference 
for the ministers in the vicinity of Chicago was heartily approved. 

Five lectures on the “Religion of Egypt” by Professor Georg 
Steindorff, Ph.D., of the University of Leipzig, were given at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago during the first week in April. The titles of the lec¬ 
tures were as follows : (1) “The Egyptian Religion in the Oldest Peri¬ 
od;” (2) “The Development of the Egyptian Religion;” (3) Temples 
and Ceremonies;” (4) “The Views concerning Life after Death;” 
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(5) “Graves and Burials, and Egyptian Religion Outside of Egypt.” 
The subjects and the treatment of them were of the greatest interest. 
When published in book form, the lectures will deserve, and doubtless 
secure, a very wide reading. 

A valuable commentary on the book of Genesis is that by Profes¬ 
sor S. R. Driver, of Oxford University, England. It belongs to the 
series of “Westminster Commentaries,” and is published in this coun¬ 
try by E. S. Gorham, New York. The volume sets forth in a most 
helpful and authoritative way the present state of conservative scholarly 
opinion regarding the book of Genesis in its more important aspects, 
and may be highly recommended to every reader who wishes to inform 
himself regarding the contents and historical character of the book. 
A much smaller new work on Genesis, but also useful, is the “Century 
Bible” volume upon Genesis , the author of which is Professor W. H. 
Bennett, of London. 

Plans are announced for the publication of a magazine entitled The 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education . It is to be 
edited by President G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., of Clark Univer¬ 
sity, Worcester, Mass., with the co-operation of Professor George A. 
Coe, Ph.D., of Northwestern University, Evanston, 111 ., Professor J. 
H. Lueba, of Bryn Mawr University, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., of Stanford University, California. The 
journal will appear three times each year, and the first number is 
announced for this month. The subscription price will be $3.50 a 
year, the publisher being Louis Wilson, Clark University Library, 
Worcester, Mass. The title of the new magazine shows what will be 
the scope of its contents. The aim is to make a thoroughly scientific 
journal, and it will doubtless be of great assistance to the present 
strong movement for religious education. 

It may be remembered by some that an International Congress of 
Religion was held in Paris in September, 1900, at which many of the 
most eminent scholars in the field of religious history read papers and 
took part in the discussions. A second congress of the same kind has 
been arranged for this year, to be held in Basel on August 30 and 31, 
and September 1 and 2 next. The congress is divided into eight sec¬ 
tions: (1) The Nature Religions, (2) The Religions of the Chinese and 
Japanese, (3) The Religions of the Egyptians, (4) The Religions of tne 
Semites, (5) The Religions of India and Iran, (6) The Religions of 
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the Greeks and the Romans, (7) The Religions of the Germans, Celts 
and the Slavs, (8) The Christian Religion. 

Public announcement has not yet been fully made of the fact that 
a somewhat similar Congress of Religion will be held in connection 
with the St. Louis Exposition during the third week of September this 
year, at which eminent scholars of America, England, Germany a/id 
France will give addresses. Our readers will await with great interest 
the publication of the full program of subjects and speakers, which 
may be expected soon from the Exposition authorities. 

During the month just past, Andover Seminary inaugurated a new 
movement by holding, in the midst of its regular exercises, a ten-day 
institute of lectures and meetings for the instruction of some thirty 
missionaries of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. Each 
member of the faculty gave a series of lectures outlining the results of 
the freshest research and scholarship in his department. The treat¬ 
ment was clear and simple, and the lectures were all greatly enjoyed 
by the missionaries, who have few such privileges. Three lectures 
were given each day in Bartlett Chapel. The courses in the Old and 
the New Testaments stirred special interest. There were five lectures 
by Professor W. H. Ryder, on “The Synoptic Problem ; ” two lectures 
by Professor W. R. Arnold, on “The Collection and Character of the 
Old Testament Scriptures; ” three lectures by Professor O. H. Gates, 
on “Israel before David,” “Problems of the Monarchy,” and “After 
the Exile.” Professor E. Y. Hincks gave an outline of the main 
points of “Modern Theology.” President C. O. Day spoke on live 
subjects connected with “Preaching and Administration;” Professor 
J. W. Platner treated of “ Primitive, Catholic, and Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity ; ” Professor Egbert C. Smyth lectured on “The Idea of 
History,” but his sudden death during the institute left Professor 
Platner to speak on one of the favorite topics of the last of Andover’s 
great old-time faculty, viz., Luther. This spring session proved so 
great a success that others on a wider scale may become a permanent 
feature at Andover. 
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The Essence of Christianity. A Study in the History of Defini¬ 
tion. By William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 
Pp. 332. $1.50, net. 

This work presents a sketch of the most influential conceptions of 
the nature of Christianity which have obtained in the church. After 
a statement of the problems, the author reviews successively the ideas 
concerning it of the ancient church, the Reformation, Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Hegel, and Ritschl, then gathers up his results in a final chap¬ 
ter. The problem, abstractly stated, is: What is the nature of the 
Absolute, and what are its relations to the finite ? Three general con¬ 
ceptions of the Absolute are distinguished : first, the ontological, 
which ^conceives the Absolute as 

m 

a reality independent of, and sharply contrasted with, all relative, or finite, 
existence; a being supernatural in nature, and as such belonging to a differ¬ 
ent world from the realm of second causes which we call nature; yet 
touching it at points many or few, and capable, under proper conditions, of 
becoming in a true sense an object of human knowledge (p. 15). 

This is the conception of uncritical realism, and Professor Brown pro¬ 
ceeds to show that it underlies both the Catholic and the old Protestant 
conception of the Christian religion which were alike in finding the 
absoluteness of Christianity in its miraculous features : 

Both rest upon the same philosophical foundation, and move in the same 
world of thought. In both cases internal evidence is ignored, and the truth 
or falsehood of the position taken, so far as the world at large is concerned, 
is made to rest upon grounds external to the nature of Christianity (p. 21). 

This conception of the absoluteness of our religion is illustrated in 
detail, and it is shown to rest upon “a realism which antedates the 
results of modern critical study.” The second conception of the Abso¬ 
lute is 

that which sees in it, not a definite reality which can be known and which 
may be felt as a cause of effect, but simply a concept of limitation—the mark 
of the boundary of our knowledge (p. 16). 

The third is the psychological, which asserts the reality of the Abso- 
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lute and its presence in experience, but declares that it cannot be 
comprehended by us. These conceptions, which are more or less 
closely allied and combined, find illustration in the agnostic systems. 
Dr. Brown now states his own position : 

By the absolute religion we mean a religion which is valid for man as 
man; one which meets every essential need, and satisfies every permanent 
religious instinct, and which, because it does this, does not need to be altered 
or superseded. Such a religion, if it could be found, would realize the idea 
of the absolute religion. The question of the absoluteness of Christianity in 
the philosophical sense is the question whether as a matter of fact Christian¬ 
ity can be shown to possess these characteristics (p. 39). 

Then follows a review of the historic theories — the conceptions of 
the Judeo-Christians, Paul, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the letter of Barnabas, and the rise of the Catholic conception, 
which more and more deserts the position of Paul that Christianity was 
a unique creation, a new power, and goes over to the view of Barnabas 
that “there is but one religion, the Christian, which has existed 
unchanged from the beginning” (p. 59). In this view 
Christianity is the absolute religion; unchanging, eternal, to be judged by 
no human standard, to be questioned by men at their peril, claiming and exer¬ 
cising through divine prerogative and unlimited authority over the hearts, the 
intellects, and the consciences of men (p. 73). 

The philosophical assumption underlying this conception is that of an 
Absolute isolated from the world, remote from all laws of human 
thought and tests of human experience, making himself known only in 
a special supernatural revelation of which the church is the authorita¬ 
tive guardian and interpreter. 

The author then explains in what particulars the Reformers modified 
the Catholic conception, but shows that they did not emancipate them¬ 
selves from the underlying Catholic principle. There is still little 
sense of Christianity as a historic religion, the subject of a historic evo¬ 
lution. It is still a system of supernaturally revealed doctrines guar¬ 
anteed by external authority. Between the human and the divine, 
reason and revelation, a great gulf is fixed. 

False or true, natural or supernatural, finite or infinite, human or divine, 
profane or Christian; these are the sole alternatives to Protestant as to Cath¬ 
olic (p. 109). 

In this world of thought, in which all the objects of knowledge 
were viewed as independent existences, unaffected by the thought of 
the knowing subject, in which, in short, the problems of the theory of 
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knowledge were unknown, two new forces now entered: the Kantian 
criticism of the process of knowledge, and the rise of the historic spirit. 
In these we see the beginning of a movement of thought and investi¬ 
gation which is still in full force. Between the old, abstract, dogmatic 
Protestantism and the new, historical, and critical Protestantism the 
conflict is still going on. Whichever is right and whichever shall pre¬ 
vail, the fundamental difference is that the former rests upon the pop¬ 
ular dualism of natural and supernatural, reason and faith, and upon 
the Roman principle of external authority, while the latter is philo¬ 
sophically monistic and in method historical and critical. 

1 'hree great modern attempts to construe Christianity on these 
general lines are now described — those of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and 
Ritschl. In his combination of the speculative and the historical, in 
his treatment of religion, Schleiermacher “has made himself the father 
of modern scientific theology.” The more abstract generalizations of 
Hegel and his school are next described. “To the Hegelian, of what¬ 
ever type, Christianity is the crown of natural religion.” 

Especial attention should be called to the chapter on Ritschl and 
his school. Nowhere, within this same compass, can a more fair and 
balanced account of the principles of this school be found. Most of 
the current discussions of Ritschlianism have illustrated the temper 
and method of the advocate rather than that of the interpreter. Take, 
for example, the much-debated subject of “value-judgments.” What 
does he mean by saying that our conviction of the existence of God is 
a “ value-judgment ” ? 

Not, of course, as some careless critics have misinterpreted him to mean, 
as though God were a mere imagination, invented by man in his need to con¬ 
sole himself with the dream of deliverance—of whatever faults Ritschl may 
be guilty, he is not the author of such shallowness as this — but that the 
prime significance of God, as he reveals himself in the religious life, lies in 
the fact that he, and he alone, has both the power and the will to provide the 
deliverance without which man must be helpless. God is not a mere philo¬ 
sophical conception, to whose truth or falsehood the religious man can be 
indifferent. He is a reality intensely practical; a Power making himself felt 
in helpfulness, and who, if he did not so help, would not be God (p. 237). 

Professor Brown then proceeds to illustrate the variety of opinions 
among the Ritschlian theologians, and to explain and criticise such 
points as call for special attention—for example, the attitude of the 
school to natural theology, to speculative philosophy, to Pietism. This 
survey includes a brief review of Harnack’s widely read lectures on 
What is Christianity? whose chief contention is defined to be: 
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We must follow Christianity throughout all its changing historic forms, in 
order that in the great school of time we may learn what is the permanent 
principle in the midst of its variations, the abiding truth which outlives all 
change (p. 283). 

From the author’s summary of results we can quote only his general 
conclusion : 

Christianity, as modem Christian thought understands it, is the religion 
of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realized through Jesus 
Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all earlier forms of 
religion, and the appointed means for the redemption of mankind through 
the realization of the kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, who 
is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, through the 
transforming influence which he exerts over his followers, the most powerful 
means of realizing that ideal among men. The possession in Christ of the 
supreme revelation of God’s love and power constitutes the distinctive mark 
of Christianity, and justifies its claim to be the final religion (p. 309). 

As a study preparatory to the work of the Christian theologian, this 
is a book of great interest and value. It canvasses a range of funda¬ 
mental questions with regard to which theology has commonly been 
too neglectful, or too indefinite. It belongs to the literature of funda¬ 
mental theology ; it is a study of the “ previous questions.” In clear¬ 
ness and felicity of style, in strong grasp of the questions in hand, and 
in wide and critical acquaintance with the requisite sources of informa¬ 
tion, the book is a model. Every page reveals the thoroughly trained 
theologian. The frequent footnotes and bibliographies are especially 
valuable. The work purports to be but an outline, and one frequently 
feels that the discussions are too brief; but it is a clear outline, and one 
may hope that, on the general basis which he has here laid, Professor 
Brown will yet erect a more elaborate superstructure. 

George B. Stevens. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By Lor an D. 

Osborn, Ph.D. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1903. 

Pp. xxvi + 253. 81.50, ?tet. 

This book naturally falls into two parts. The first part is occupied 
with an account of the recovery of the gospel — a recovery made 
necessary because of its obscuration or perversion (or both) by theology 
and ecclesiasticism. This account involves historical inquiry into the 
origin and real nature of the gospel, and into the various theological 
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and ecclesiastical developments which resulted both in obscuring the 
primitive Christian facts and truths, and in taking Christianity out of 
sympathetic relations with modern culture. 

The work is done with clearness and vigor, though necessarily with 
exceeding brevity. The author shows the early change of Christianity 
by the influence of developing ecclesiasticism, which was a distinct 
departure from the simplicity of Jesus, and by the influence of Greek 
thought, which seized upon the primary facts of the gospel and incor¬ 
porated them in a philosophical system in which Jesus was “identified 
with tire ruling conception of contemporary Greek philosophy, that of 
the Logos” (p. 65). The process is briefly sketched from Irenoeus to 
Origen, and from Origen to the Protestant Reformation. 

In the ecclesiastical development the individual believer was lost in 
the organization — the church. In the theological development a 
philosophical God w4s substituted for the Father of Jesus. “ After three 
centuries of philosophical manipulation, there emerged a metaphysical 
tri-personal God.Jesus’ tender, loving, watchful Father had dis¬ 

appeared from theological Christianity” (p. 65). The theological 
eclipse of the gospel inevitably brought a moral eclipse. The leader¬ 
ship. of the Spirit “was superseded by the authority of impersonal 
tradition.” 

The beginning of recovery dates from the Lutheran Reformation. 
But the process was not completed, because the Protestant church, 
while breaking with the Roman ecclesiasticism, still held on to the 
Grseco-Latin theology. Thus there came another eclipse of the gospel, 
notwithstanding “a popular reopening of the Bible.” The author 
justly says: “Properly speaking, the sixteenth-century Reformation 
was not a theological reformation ; or, at most, it was such only inci¬ 
dentally. Primarily it was a practical reform of ecclesiastical abuses. 
In other words, it was the reformation of the Roman element in con¬ 
temporary Christianity” (p. 68). He might have added that, even 
thus, it was incomplete, as indeed, it must have been, since theology 
is seldom entirely separated from a form of organization and worship. 

In the present time there is a scientific reopening of the Bible, and 
this is compelling a thorough revision, or rather reconstruction, of 
theology. The scientific spirit, once awakened, penetrated the religious 
field, and, by its work on the literary sources, it undermined the 
foundations of the theological structure. As the author puts it: “The 
new study cut back of the entire stream of dogmatic development, and 
began de novo to work upon the sources” (p. 90). 
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This brief sketch gives but a faint idea of a very excellent piece of 
work. The author has crammed a few pages with the well-digested 
results of wide reading and patient thinking. It must be said that 
Part I is much the more interesting and valuable portion of the book. 
In Part II the author shows that he has not fully accomplished his own 
emancipation; and often the old theology peeps out under the guise of 
a fresh and ardent phraseology. This should not surprise us. The 
reconstruction of theology must take up into its interpretation of God 
and the world and man, in their mutual relations, the entire content of 
modern scientific thought. It must take up also all the assured results 
of criticism on the sacred texts. Just at this point Dr. Osborn fails, 
apparently, to discriminate between the historical (and therefore the 
theological) value of the synoptics, on the one hand, and of the fourth 
gospel, on the other. His restatement is deeply influenced by the 
Johannine thought, which, whatever its merit from the view-point of 
edification, is at a wide remove from both the facts and the atmosphere, 

* and therefore from the implications, of the synoptics. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to expect an adequate restatement of the 
Christian gospel yet; but Dr. Osborn’s essay is a brave and vigorous 
attempt. His statement is undeniable that “not only is it true that 
Christianity has a right to restatement, but it is further true that such 
restatement is absolutely obligatory whenever conditions have made the 
old statements obsolete. Such a time has come” (p. 176). If he has 
not been entirely successful, he has at least made an earnest endeavor 
in the right direction. His book should have a wide reading by 
laymen as well as ministers. Many things are said here which greatly 
need to be said, and they are said clearly and strongly. 

Philip Stafford Moxom. 

South Congregational Church, 

Springfield, Mass. 

The Religious Sense in Its Scientific Aspect. By Grenville 
Macdonald, M.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1903. Pp. xvi + 243. 

Three Lectures, delivered before students in King’s College, Lon¬ 
don, have been padded by the printers’ art to form a book of double 
the needed size. This mode of getting money under false pretenses 
might be condoned, were the book valuable in showing ministers the 
origins of the religious sense, or in revealing to scientific men a reli¬ 
gious significance in phenomena with which they are familiar. The 
author’s thesis is that “the religious sense is an inheritance from mighty 
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small beginnings,*’ and “prevails throughout creation, evolving, like 
everything else, from small beginnings to high on-goings.” The reli¬ 
gious sense, which “is not separable in idea from the ethical sense,” 
is defined as “the passive or active acceptance of the Law’s demands 
of service that transcends the immediate needs of individual or com¬ 
munity.” That definition will puzzle a biologist, however intelligible 
it may seem to a philosopher. Throughout the book, indeed, law is 
personified in a way that is utterly confusing to a scientific man, for it 
is everywhere treated as an efficient agent, though rarely used so that 
God might be meant thereby. Indeed, the phraseology of the book is 
wholly unscientific, and the very illustrations used indicate only a 
second-hand acquaintance with the facts cited. 

The first lecture, “The Religion of Service,” cites the sponge 
colony as evidence of the small and unconscious beginnings of the 
religious sense, each colonist being “intent upon the service of self, 
the service of the community, and the service of the Law, whose pur¬ 
poses transcend these humbler functions.” Dauntlessly assuming that 
“the elements of consciousness must have been present in the primor¬ 
dial protoplasm, else man could not have been evolved from it,” the 
argument runs that the “sponge sarcode’s” soul differs from man’s in 
being “wholly captive to the Law,” thriving “in a passive obedience.” 
Truly one hears now many speaking strange tongues in the name 
of science; wherefore they are in a fair way to be charmed with 
intellectual intoxication, seeing it is now far past the third hour of 
the scientific day. 

The lecture on “The Religion of Renunciation” undertakes to 
show that “obedience to the Law manifests itself in terms of beauty,” 
and renunciation of self-service, an essential in religion, pervades all 
nature. By way of proof the author cites the “relinquishment of 
some privileges further to serve” by the peripheral flowers of the 
cluster in the daisy and the wild snowball; and they acquire beauty as 
reward of their renunciation ! 

In the third lecture, “The Religion of Freedom,” the “Law” is 
held to have “turned its workshop into a co operative, profit-sharing 
concern of unlimited liability, to the spoiling of much of its work,” 
and to have “delegated to man its own power, and freed him of his 
chains, that he may serve in freedom, and proclaim, in the beauty of 
his labor, the religion of freedom.” 

Enough ! Such teleological pseudo-science and unsound philosophy 
are worse than useless to the student of either science or theology. 

Charles R. Barnes. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Some Studies in Religion. By Rev. Louis Tucker, M.A. Mil¬ 
waukee: The Young Churchman Co., 1903. Pp. 121. S0.75. 

This very readable little book attempts in untechnical language, 
and with large use of analogies from laws of natural science, to estab¬ 
lish the reasonableness of some fundamental propositions of Chris¬ 
tianity. The author starts with Spencer’s “ infinite and eternal energy,” 
and proceeds to ask what follows if we define this “Unknowable” as 
Love. Man is in his present condition liable to death; but his evolu- 
tion^may be changed by the infusion into him of some of the “eternal 
energy” of God. This infusion takes place as man is ingrafted into 
Christ, the incarnation of this divine energy. This furnishes a physi¬ 
cal theory of redemption which would harmonize very readily with 
sacramentarianism, but which means little if one abandons a physical 
vocabulary. When the author attempts to read into his scientific anal¬ 
ogies the specific dogmas of Christianity, the connection is often vague 
and superficial. In particular his discussion of the Trinity is crude, 
even though he invokes the authority of the philosopher Haegel (p. 71)! 
The spirit of the book, however, is admirable in its freedom from 
dogmatism. But to make of theological doctrines mere “working 
hypotheses” means to abandon the claim of infallibility, and thus to 
open the way for possible modifications of theology. Is the author 
prepared to take this stand ? The book has the merits and the defects 
of any attempt to set forth “ natural law in the spiritual world.” 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Volume XXIII JUNE, I9O4 Number 6 


EXPLORATION IN BIBLE LANDS. 

There is a great fascination in digging, whether the word is 

used in a literal or in a figurative sense. Digging means search for 

something old or new. In these days we are almost 
Digqinq 0 *' 

as much interested in the old as in the new. Almost 

every week brings the announcement of a new discovery. More 
frequently this is the discovery of something very old—some¬ 
thing lost sight of, perhaps, for many centuries; and we are as 
glad to recover something that has been lost as to learn some¬ 
thing entirely new. In fact, it is difficult to draw the line 
between the very old and the very new. The fascination, of 
course, lies in the desire we all have for that which is unique, to 
possess something which no one else possesses, to know some¬ 
thing which no one else knows, to do something which no one 
else has done. This is the incentive that impels many to act. 

The specific case of 41 digging” which suggests these words is 
the work conducted under the name of the Oriental Exploration 
The oriental Fund. This work has been established for the defi- 
Exploratwn nite purpose of discovering the old rather than the 
FuND new. Modern nations seem for the first time to be 

realizing in the fullest sense that they are the heirs of a great 
antiquity, and that the study of this antiquity sheds.great light 
upon all the factors which enter into modern civilization. The 
contempt in which the old times have been held by the new 
times seems, in part at least, to be disappearing. Perhaps this 
contempt has been due in large measure to an ignorance of the 
past. In any case, it seems to be true that the more we know 
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of antiquity, the farther back we trace history, the greater is the 
respect which we entertain for these most ancient periods. 
Indeed, the study of the past increases not only our respect for 
it, but also our astonishment that we have been so long a time 
ignorant of the great advances which civilization had made, even 
as early as five or six thousand years before Christ. The Ori¬ 
ental Exploration Fund is intended to make provision for work 
of one kind and another in oriental countries, which shall per¬ 
haps disclose some new phase of ancient life, or some new 
records of ancient literature from which something may be 
gained for the better understanding of this past, and consequently 
for the better understanding of the present. 

Just a year ago, a gentleman widely known for his interest in 
religious work and in everything relating to educational progress, 
consented to provide for a series of years a sum of 
of the Fund mone y* Si0,000 a year, which should be used in 
planning and executing definite pieces of work 
along lines suggested above. It was thought that, with this sum 
as a basis, additional subscriptions might be secured, and that in 
this way a considerable fund would be available from year to year 
for the work which it was desired to do. The cost of explora¬ 
tion is quite heavy, including, as it does, the salaries of a Field 
Director, an engineer, a governmental commissioner, and a 
guard of soldiers for the protection of the expedition; likewise 
the expenses of travel and of living, together with the pay of 
hundreds of common workmen who are engaged under super¬ 
vision to do the actual work of digging. The fixed expenses of 
such work reach a certain sum, and it is not difficult to calculate 
how many workmen may be employed a day, when one counts 
the balance remaining at the disposal of the Field Director. 
The general expenses are not increased in proportion to the 
amount of work undertaken, for the Field Director, with his 
engineer and tommissioner, and with his guard of soldiers, can 
handle five hundred native workmen as efficiently as he can 
handle one hundred. Hence an increase of 20 per cent, in the 
amount of money expended will even more than double the 
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results accomplished. It has been expected that the Oriental 
Exploration Fund would provide for work in Egypt and Palestine 
as well as in Babylonia. Up to the present time, however, no 
sufficient amount of funds has been secured to justify the Fund 
in sending a second expedition. In fact, although great interest 
has been manifested in many quarters, this interest has not taken 
the tangible form of subscriptions to an extent that permits the 
Fund to do even satisfactory work in the single field already 
undertaken. 


Work Already 
Accomplished 


The firman for work at Bismya was secured in December, as 
announced in the January number of the Biblical World. The 
Field Director, Dr. Banks, proceeded immediately 
to Bagdad, and from there to Bismya, distant 
from Bagdad about one hundred and twenty miles. 
With the co-operation of the head of the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople, Dr. Banks was able to secure a Turkish Com¬ 
missioner of high ability. Turkish soldiers were provided for 
the protection of the party. A little later, as has also been 
announced, an engineer was dispatched from Chicago. The 
work of digging actually began in January. Fortnightly reports 
have been received, and the readers of the Biblical World are 
requested to read an abstract from these reports printed on pages 
449-51 and 489-96 of this number. It will at once be seen from 
these reports that results quite remarkable have already been 
secured. It will be borne in mind by our readers that great care 
must be exercised in making public facts connected with the 
expedition until the permission of the Turkish government has 
been secured. It may be said officially that the statements pub¬ 
lished contain only a portion, and indeed a small portion, of the 
material transmitted in the report of the Field Director. A 
splendid beginning has been made, and thus far everything has 
been even more successful than could originally have been 
expected. The first year’s work of the Fund will close July 1, 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties involved, the expenditures 
have been kept within the sum of money placed at the disposal 
of the officers of the Fund. 
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But now the question presents itself: Can we not hope in the 
second year, upon so good a basis, to accomplish even larger 
things ? We are confident that the location select- 

P088IBIUTIB8 ec * a su P er ‘ or one - We are satisfied that the 
organization of the expedition is efficient. It only 
remains to provide additional means with which to employ a 
larger force of workmen. It is unwise, of course, to arouse in 
the minds of our friends false hopes concerning the possible out¬ 
come of such work. We were very careful at the beginning to 
state that the site itself might prove to be an utter disappoint¬ 
ment. No one can tell before work is actually begun what may 
be the result. But we have passed this uncertain point. We 
know that the site chosen gives promise of being one of the rich¬ 
est ever opened by the explorer’s spade. The possibilities are 
all that could be expected. Economy and the interests of his¬ 
torical science demand prompt and vigorous work. This demand 
can be satisfied only in proportion to the amount of money at 
the disposal of the Committee. 


Ought this work of excavating and exploring ancient ruins to 
receive the support of intelligent people? At first glance it 
18 Such Work scarcely seems worth while to ask this question; 
Worthy of but when we recall the multitude of undertakings 
Encouragement ? w hj c h p re ss upon us from every side, it must be 
regarded as a fair question for consideration. Will the dis¬ 
coveries which may be made in connection with this work 
save men’s lives? No. Will these discoveries make it pos¬ 
sible for men here and there to add something to their material 
possessions? No. Is such work then to be put aside as 
unworthy? By no means. Let us remember that the higher 
life calls for that which is above the material. In these days 
everything known of past history and of ancient life is being 
brought to bear upon the development of life and thought, as it 
has been given us in the sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament; and, even aside from the bearing of such results 
upon these great treasuries of the past, men today can be satisfied 
only by gathering together and assimilating knowledge from 
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whatsoever source it may come. All thinking men acknowledge 
that there is something higher than the mere maintenance of 
life, something higher than the calculation of one’s possessions. 
Surely an undertaking that has so much of the ideal in it, and at 
the same time so much of that which is certain in its outcome, 
deserves the encouragement and support of every man or woman 
who believes in the higher things. 

Encouragement may be shown by rendering assistance in pro¬ 
viding that which is needed. It is better that the money required 
How May for the proper conduct of this work should come 
Encouragement from many men and women than that it should come 
Be Shown ? f rom a few. This is the strong belief of the Gen¬ 
eral Committee and of the officers of the Fund. And to this 
end the fee for membership in the General Committee of the 
Oriental Exploration Fund has been fixed at Ten Dollars. There 
are many who would be pleased to be enrolled as members of 
the General Committee, if only the facts were properly presented 
to them. Is this a work in which the readers of the Biblical 
World are interested? Is it something they will help forward? 
If even a small proportion of the readers of this journal should 
take up the matter, the result would be all that could be desired. 
Will you not think of it? Will you not do something? 
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THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Professor J. F. McCurdy, D.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


Certain difficulties stand in the way of any present attempt 
to estimate the morality of the Old Testament: 

1. It is not easy to criticise the Old Testament as a whole: 
[a) It is not a literary unit. It is not a “book,” except in the 
sense that it forms a principal part of the volume which we 
call the Bible, and has often been stitched and bound together 
between two covers. It is really a literature, comprehensive and 
various in contents, form, and style. (£) While it is a product 
of the thought and speech of a single ancient people, it is a 
growth of many centuries, and an exponent of several different 
stages of civilization and varieties of social and political life. 

2. It is not always easy to get the complete and precise 
immediate meaning of the writers. The language, though lend¬ 
ing itself readily to translation into modern speech, is nearly as 
difficult to interpret in English as in Hebrew. Its prose as well 
as its poetry abounds in unfamiliar modes of figurative expres¬ 
sion, especially many elusive forms of synecdoche and hyperbole. 

3. The whole intellectual world of the writers differed essen¬ 
tially from ours. Their social and political differences, great 
as they were, are not our chief impediment. Their views of 
humanity itself, of its relations to the universe and to the Deity, 
of its activities and its destiny, were radically dissimilar to ours. 
Their conceptions of the character of God are not always con¬ 
sistent with one another, nor is the advanced literary age of any 
writer a guarantee of comparative clearness. It is a psalmist of 
one of the later centuries who thus addresses Jehovah (Ps. 18:26; 
cf Deut. 32 : 5): 

With the pure thou dost deal purely, 

And with the crooked thou dost deal tortuously. 

The key that may unlock the hidden meaning—a knowledge of 
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the racial consciousness, or of the processes of national life and 
of typical individual experience, or of the growth of schools of 
religious thought—is hard to find, and, when found, hard to fit 
and turn by reason of the rust of long disuse. 

4. An obstacle of more general character is the uncertainty 
and variability of ethical canons. By what standard are we to 
judge of the ethical quality of this or that utterance of any Old 
Testament writer ? 

The first three difficulties cannot be further dealt with here. 
We must content ourselves with the mere indication of their 
character. But the last named, in the nature of the case, must 
be at once removed, or at least so far reduced as that it may not 
entirely bar our progress. The usual answer to our question 
would probably be that the best standard of judgment is the 
Christian consciousness of our own time. With this we must, in 
the main, content ourselves. We may, however, make one dis¬ 
tinction of vital importance. There are several things approved 
or tolerated by the Old Testament writers which our modern 
moral sense condemns. Such, for example, are the practices of 
polygamy, slaveholding, and arbitrary divorce. Here we must 
distinguish between practices which are wrong in themselves and 
those which were (or are) permissible under certain conditions, 
but are normally reprehensible. The latter class fall under the 
head of social institutions, which, along with the approving senti¬ 
ments of the community, are gradually eliminated by the Chris¬ 
tianizing and humanizing of society. Of the former we may say 
that they were wrong from the very beginning. Thus it will be 
generally agreed that it was always wrong to lie, to steal, to cheat, 
to murder. On the other hand, there was an innocent or benefi¬ 
cent, as well as a noxious and improper, use of the relations 
once approved, but now condemned. Thus it was always wrong 
to abuse or oppress a slave or a wife. Accordingly, the condi¬ 
tions and standards of moral obligations may, in certain important 
departments of life, be modified by the change or readjustment 
of social institutions. 

It is, however, not always an easy or a grateful task to apply 
the distinction just made. Courses of action are tolerated and 
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even approved in certain sections of the Old Testament which, 
though condemned by the spirit of Christianity, are yet encour¬ 
aged by our Christian society. The chief of these is aggressive 
warfare, with its attendant and consequent evils and horrors. 
The discussion of this phase of the subject, while difficult and 
ungrateful, is in the highest degree wholesome and instructive; 
for it helps, not only to a clearer understanding of the Bible, 
but to the purifying and quickening of the modern Christian 
conscience. 

But even more difficult and important than an agreement upon 
subjective standards or canons of morality are the objective 
criteria of our moral judgments upon the Old Testament. In 
other words, it is easier to agree upon the question as to what 
classes of recorded actions or sentiments are wrong or right, than 
to agree upon the question as to what are the marks by which 
the Old Testament writers indicate their moral character or 
status. Confusion and misunderstanding upon this point threaten 
to be endless, possibly because the matters at issue have been 
dealt with in the arena of controversy more often than in the 
field of inquiry. One may, however, venture to offer tentatively 
the following working criteria. We may inquire: 

1. What do the Old Testament writers directly approve or 
insist upon ? 

2. What are the deeds or characteristics of the Old Testa¬ 
ment heroes or worthies ? 

3. What attributes are ascribed to the Deity? What does he 
enjoin ? What does he approve ? What does he condemn ? 

A few typical instances from the historical books may now 
be tested by one or other of the above criteria. 

In Gen. 12: 10 ff. it is related of Abram that he went to 
Egypt, and while there contrived to have his wife Sarai made a 
member of the Pharaoh’s household, under the pretense that she 
was his sister, and for the purpose of saving his own life and 
fortunes. In Gen., chap. 20, essentially the same story is told 
of Abraham and his wife Sarah at Gerar, after their change of 
name: while in Gen., chap. 26, Isaac, son of Abraham, is alleged 
to have acted with regard to his wife Rebekah much in the same 
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way in the same territory of Gerar. All these accounts are naive 
and primitive to the last degree, and are evidently the working 
over in different forms of a single tradition. It is generally 
believed that these narratives of Abram and Abraham do not 
proceed from the same writer, though this consideration does not 
greatly affect the present issue. 

At first the stories seem to be told as an illustration of the 
lax marital obligations of the earliest fathers of the race; and 
they no doubt rest in some way upon an actual basis of fact. 
But it soon becomes evident that they are written for the pur¬ 
pose of showing that God protected the “father of the faithful” 
and his “child of the promise” throughout their career. It is 
not to be supposed that the conduct of the patriarchs here 
detailed could be defended by the moral standards of the nar¬ 
rators or of their age (eighth century B. C.). They probably 
regarded it as natural and inevitable among nomads of bygone 
days. But Abraham and Isaac, though by their latest biogra¬ 
phers they were thus viewed as children of their own time in 
their habits of life, were also viewed by them as special wards of 
Jehovah, and therefore protected by him from all harm, even 
from the consequences of their own heedless or evil acts. This 
is plain from the fact that in this first account it is said that 
“Jehovah plagued Pharaoh with great plagues on account of Sarai 
Abram's wife” (Gen. 12 : 17); while in the second account a similar 
judgment is narrated in detail (20: 17 f.). In the second nar¬ 
rative it is at the same time declared that God (Elohim) assured 
Abimelech, the “king” of Gerar, of his innocence of any wrong¬ 
doing (20:6). And yet God warns him in the same revelation 
that he and his household would all surely die if Sarah were not 
restored. If, however, she were given back, Abraham as a 
“prophet” would pray for him, and his life would be spared. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the purpose of the 
writers in presenting the story. We notice, further, that, while 
Abraham's part in the matter was played without external 
prompting, his extrication from the natural consequences is 
ascribed to Jehovah. Further, while the guilty Abraham escapes 
with impunity, and is in fact greatly enriched through his arti- 
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fices, the guiltless Abimelech (or Pharaoh) was threatened with 
death and severely punished. The sacrosanct character of the 
patriarch becomes more manifest when we compare with the 
present accounts the other narratives that make up his biography. 
The dominant motive everywhere is the assumption that the 
great ancestor of the race was a favorite of God, divinely pro¬ 
tected and blessed all through his days, and, as the instance 
before us shows, quite irrespectively of his moral conduct. 

In general it may be said that morality and religion, in our 
sense of the terms, had little or nothing to do with the fortunes 
of Abraham. The significance of this fact for our present pur¬ 
pose lies in the consideration that the writers attribute the allot¬ 
ments of his life directly to God himself. Noteworthy is the 
designation “prophet” applied to Abraham. This is the only 
instance of its application to any of the patriarchs. But there is 
an echo of this very narrative in one of the Psalms (105: 14 f.): 

He suffered no man to do them wrong; 

Yea, he reproved kings for their sakes, 

(Saying) Touch not my anointed ones, 

And do my prophets no harm. 

What would have been our conception of a Hebrew prophet 
if it had been based upon this patriarchal example and its later 
reproduction? As a prophet, Abraham is, “on the one hand, 
an intimate of God, whose property no one may touch with 
impunity, and, on the other, a man who by the power of his 
prayer can play the role of mediator between God and man” 
(Dillmann). But in making up for ourselves a list of genuine 
biblical prophets we would do well to omit from the catalogue 
one whose claim to the title is made to rest upon his intercession 
with God for the pardon and relief of a man whom he himself 
had grossly deceived and whose life he had thereby endangered! 
It is no less a moral necessity that we refuse our homage and 
reverence to the God here portrayed, or rather that we fail to 
recognize the God of “revelation” in the alleged God of these 
wretched escapades. 

We may now notice the next important biography, that of 
Jacob. His story exemplifies even more strikingly than that of 
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Abraham the guiding motive of the patriarchal narratives. To 
the moral aspects of his life till his return from Mesopotamia to 
Canaan there is no need to make more than a general reference. 
If I were to recount the details, I should merely recall to the 
reader a career of systematic deceit and treachery, prompted by 
greed and ambition, and pursued without hesitation or remorse. 
The story is more lifelike than that of Abraham and, being more 
normal, reflects a later stage of social development. It is a 
faithful portraiture of nomadic life in some of its most unfavor¬ 
able aspects. What, however, is most striking is that here again, 
and more explicitly than in the case of Abraham, the divine favor 
is said to have been extended to the transgressor of moral law 
in connection with the transgression itself. Indeed, the very 
climax of prosperity is reached just after the final recorded 
deception has been carried out. It has been the custom to say 
that Jacob’s family troubles in his later years were a punishment 
for the moral delinquencies of his earlier life. There is no hint 
of this in the record; but if any such reflection had been noted, 
it would have been inconsistent with the plain tenor of the nar¬ 
rative as a whole. 

These two outstanding instances—the career of Abraham and 
that of Jacob, as narrated in the book of Genesis—present phe¬ 
nomena of surpassing importance. The moral standpoint of the 
writers seems, at first sight, incredibly low and false. No respect¬ 
able pagan, whether in the disguise of a Christian or without it, 
has ever assumed or defended it. It stands in glaring contrast 
to that of the higher Old Testament consciousness—for instance, 
to that of the writer of Ps. 73 and the book of Job, who vex 
themselves over the apparent contradiction to the divine order of 
things implied by the prosperity or the sufferings of the right¬ 
eous. In the stories of Genesis we find ourselves in a strange 
and perplexing moral and theological region, where the most rudi¬ 
mentary ethical notions are seemingly set at naught or ignored. 
One might almost fancy that the primeval darkness had not yet 
been lifted from the moral universe, and that the most favored 
people of mankind were still in a state of ethical chaos. To add 
to our confusion, the narrators, though having much to say about 
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the religion of the patriarchs, express no judgments whatsoever 
about their morals, and present to us, without comment, as reali¬ 
ties, and even as results of the direct action of the Deity, moral 
conditions the very suspicion of whose existence in Jehovah's 
world arouse the amazement and indignation of their inspired 
successors. As he himself tells us, it was in a frenzy of despera¬ 
tion and in momentary forgetfulness of the cause of God and his 
people that the psalmist said (Ps. 73: 12): 

Behold, these are the wicked, 

And always at ease they increase in riches. 

And it was when goaded to anguish and despair that the loyal- 
hearted Job cried out (9: 24) : 

The earth is given into the hand of the wicked; 
and (12:6): 

The tents of robbers prosper, 

And they that provoke God are secure. 

But something like these very sentiments would seem to be 
encouraged by certain deliberately written portions of the patri¬ 
archal history. 

If we cannot remove the moral difficulties here presented to 
the interpreter of Scripture, we may at least attempt a partial 
explanation. In the record, as we have it, the patriarchs play a 
three-fold role. Firsti they are heroes of popular tradition; 
some of the stories that were circulated about them from genera¬ 
tion to generation were embodied and retained in the national his¬ 
tories, for this was all that the compilers could learn directly about’ 
their ways and doings. Secondly, they were the founders of the 
people and ultimately of the nation of Israel. Jehovah was from 
the beginning the tribal and national God, and therefore the 
ancestors of the race were his worshipers, and he their inseparable 
and inalienable protector. Thirdly, the stories told of the patri¬ 
archs apparently do not make up the whole of the material of 
early tradition. In the biography of Jacob, in particular, there 
is seemingly a reflex of later history. There is a striking corre¬ 
spondence between the fortunes of Jacob and Esau in the patri¬ 
archal narrative, and the historical careers of Israel and Edom, 
respectively. In fact, the record seems almost to say so, when 
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it is stated that Jacob is Israel and Esau is Edom. Israel, on 
the whole, as compared with the surrounding nations in their 
pitiful fates, had, by the eighth century B. C., prospered greatly, 
and was rightly held to have been specially favored by God. 
This was the outstanding fact and dominant sentiment in the 
minds of the compilers of the histories. 

Now, there is certainly a difference in kind and perhaps also 
in degree, between the responsibility of an individual and that 
of a nation for their respective acts. And, in view of the out¬ 
come of a successful national policy, it is hard to disassociate 
the authors of the policy from the nation itself. Upon the one 
is reflected the glory of the other. Success and prosperity are 
also naturally held to be tokens of divine favor and guardian¬ 
ship. Thus the sacred writers, having still in large measure the 
tribal consciousness, and, identifying the founders of the race 
with the race itself in an indivisible solidarity, not only attrib¬ 
uted to the founders the achievements of the race, but actually 
characterized the latter while in form and figure they delineated 
the former. Before condemning this mode of presentation, we 
should think of the intellectual, social, and political interval 
separating us from the authors of the early Hebrew histories, 
and endeavor with patient sympathy and study to enter into 
their ways of looking at the facts of life and history, and of 
expressing their impressions of these facts. 

Further, we should not expect from these antique chron¬ 
iclers and historians a higher ethical standard than that of the 
majority of the members of the modern Christian church, 
whose ideal politicians are diplomatic tricksters and conspirators, 
whose military heroes are raiders and assassins in the army uni¬ 
forms of Christian nations, and who applaud or condone acts of 
aggression and spoliation on the ground that the cause of right¬ 
eousness and freedom in the world is thereby promoted. We 
cannot judge of any far-away people, or its moral and intellectual 
records, entirely from the outside. To put ourselves in its place 
is the first condition of appreciation, and it will be helpful to us 
in criticising tribalistic ethics to remember that in national, and 
especially in international, matters we ourselves are still largely 
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controlled by the surviving tribalistic consciousness, and that it is 
a practical ethical question for ourselves to determine how far 
in our prepossessions and passions we have been putting the 
present-day nation or empire in the place of the clan or the tribe 
of our primitive forefathers. 

So far I have dealt intentionally with the least favorable or 
least promising aspects of Old Testament ethics, for these have 
been the occasion of most scruple and controversy. Not as 
annulling or canceling, but as supplementing, these dubious pas¬ 
sages of early Scripture, we may call to mind the provisions of 
the legal codes, with their strict regard for the rights of indi¬ 
viduals, sometimes even of aliens, as against the instincts of 
rapacity and revenge inherited from primitive savagery. Of 
their conservation of some tribalistic practices, and their inade¬ 
quate mitigation of others, I need not say anything here; it is 
sufficient for the present purpose to indicate the most obvious 
works of progress. It is really immaterial to say, in the way of 
objection, that a great deal of the best in these digests of law 
had already been promulgated among a people kindred to the 
Hebrews, in the code of Hammurabi, a thousand years before. 
We are not interested just now in the age or ultimate literary 
sources of these documents, but in their ethical contents and 
significance. 

On a level higher still must be put the precepts and prin¬ 
ciples of the Decalogue, and the matchless story of Joseph, son of 
Jacob. 

[To be completed in the next number .] 
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By Theodore Gerald Soares, Ph.D., 

First Baptist Church, Oak Park, Ill. # 

isa.7:14. bsraa? iso nsopi p mb'-i rnn rrabyn ran; “Behold, 

a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel.” 

Septuagint, ’Moj) ij Trapdtvo* iv yaarpl X^ft^erat koX t^ctcu uWv kclI KaXfoeii t 6 6vo/ia 
a&rou ’EwiapovjX ; “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. I : 23, T$oi> ij vapOtros iv 70 urrpl (£ci koU r^erot iA 6 y, teal KaXfoovcriy rb 6vofia 
airrod’Efinavov^X ; “ Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 

TIIE TEXT. 

The Hebrew may be read, “she shall call,” or “thou (fem.) 
shalt call/* With a slight vowel change it would read “thou 
(masc.) shalt call.” The Septuagint, with which the other Cireek 
versions agree, renders “thou shalt call,” without of course any 
indication of gender. If the second person is adopted, it must 
be in the masculine form, as the prophet was addressing the king. 
Matthew, apparently quoting the Septuagint from memory, has 
“ they shall call.” He has also the more common form 
instead of Xiyfiyfrercu. 

The meaning of almah , translated 7rap0eW?, “virgin,” is not 
certain. Generally it seems to signify a young marriageable 
woman, but it is possibly used of those already married, as we 
should speak of a bride. The Septuagint several times trans¬ 
lates the word by warn, “young woman” (Exod. 2:8; Pss. 
46:1; 68:26; Song of Songs, 1:3; 6:8). In none of these 
passages is the idea of virginity implied; the natural translation 
would be the more general word “maiden.” In two instances — 
our passage and Gen. 24:43—the Septuagint renders almah by 
irapd&os, doubtless understanding the Hebrew to signify a young 
woman soon to be married. 
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Had the prophet desired to make the idea of virginity 
emphatic, he would undoubtedly have used the word ilh^nSL 
(Gen. 24: 16); for, while this word does not necessarily imply 
virginity, and may even have been used of a bride, as indeed 
irapdevo? was also, it is beyond question the more accurate term 
to apply to a virgin as such. 

* However, the meaning of the word is really not of great 
importance, for even if the prophet was speaking of a virgin, he 
does not at all imply that she remained a virgin when she conceived 
and bore the son. The sign to king Ahaz was of a different 
character. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The quotation belongs to the oracles of Isaiah delivered when 
Ahaz was filled with terror by the alliance of Israel and Syria 
against him. He had conceived the idea, which he probably 
considered a brilliant piece of statecraft, of inviting the Assyrian 
king to come to his assistance. Isaiah, who well understood 
that the Assyrians sought tributaries and not allies, used every 
means to turn the king from his fatuous policy, assuring him that 
Pekah and Rezin, 44 two tails of smoking firebrands,” were not to 
be feared. When the king persisted, Isaiah offered him a sign, 
a miracle, to accredit his message as from Jehovah. Ahaz, not 
desiring to be convinced, hypocritically refused to tempt Jehovah. 
Thereupon Isaiah uttered the striking oracle, 7: 13-17. 

There is nothing to indicate that the sign which was to be 
given was the miraculous conception of a child. The oracle 
would have been the same if the prophet had said, 44 Behold, a 
maiden shall be married and shall bear a son,” etc. The sign is 
in the name of the child, and in the political conditions occurring 
within the time of the child’s birth and growth. 

The sign is twofold: of grace and of wrath. Isaiah has 
repeatedly asserted that God is with his people, if they will but 
trust him. Now he declares that God’s presence to defend shall 
be manifest within a year. When the maiden, now about to 
marry, shall bear her child within the year, the political circum¬ 
stances of Judah will be such that, naming the child, as was 
customary, in accordance with the conditions of the national 
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life, it shall be fitting to call him Immanuel, “God is with us.” 
No extraordinary child is implied by the name. Ahaz’s own son 
was called Hezekiah, “Jehovah hath strengthened.” The mean¬ 
ing of the sign is: the danger from Israel and Syria shall be 
removed, for God is with us. That this is the interpretation is 
evident from its repetition in the following chapter (8: io). 

But there is menace also in the sign. Another point of time 
is indicated a few years later than the child’s birth. The expres¬ 
sion in vs. 15, “when he knoweth to refuse the evil and choose 
the good,” may mean the age of moral choice, or more probably 
the time of weaning, when the child begins to choose the food 
it desires. This in the East would be at about three years of 
age, and would correspond with the indication of time in the 
parallel prophecy (8:4). Before the child shall have reached 
the age when it can choose its food, the only food left in the 
land will be curds and honey. The spoiler will have destroyed 
the vineyards and trampled the grain-fields. Only the wild 
produce of the land will be left ( cf. 7: 21-25); for, while before 
this time the two confederate kings will have been destroyed, 
the dire calamity of Assyria will also have come upon Judah. 

It may be noted that in the eighth chapter, where Isaiah repeats 
his prophecy in public form, the sign to the people is again the 
birth of a child with symbolic name. And again the important 
point is an indication of time, for before the child shall be able 
to talk the evil shall come. 

This interpretation of the prophecy would be sufficient, if it 
were not for the recurrence of the name Immanuel in the eighth 
chapter, and for the striking child-prophecy in the ninth chapter. 
Clearly, Immanuel (8: 8) is thought of as the prince of the land. 
Either there has been a development in the prophet’s thought of 
the child, or he intended something more definite in his first 
reference to the maiden and Immanuel. If it could be supposed 
that by the aimak was meant the young king’s bride, and that 
the predicted child was Hezekiah, we should have a most striking 
messianic prophecy. Then Isaiah would say: “O House of 
David, God will send us the promised Prince, and his coming 
shall be a sign of the divine presence with us, but his upgrowing 
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shall not be in blessing, for thou hast forsaken Jehovah.” Quite 
naturally, then, the land of Immanuel could be refered to in 
the later oracle, and the coming King could be idealized as the 
Wonderful Counselor, etc. This would all be entirely in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of messianic prophecy. Very natural, 
then, would be the direct address to the house of David, and the 
reading, “ thou shalt call his name,” would be confirmed. The 
rabbis so interpreted the passage, and modern commentators see 
the force of it; but all suggest the insuperable objection that 
Hezekiah was nine years old, according to the received chronol- 
ogy, when the prophecy was uttered. 1 

Among many other interpretations, it is held that the child is 
the son of Isaiah himself, or an ideal child, or the child of 
Zion. If the reference to Hezekiah cannot be accepted, it is 
probably better to take the birth and growth of the child as 
simply indications of time, and to understand that the idea of a 
coming child of promise grew in the prophet’s mind into the 
prince of the land and into the great Prince of Peace. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 

Matthew quotes the oracle of Isaiah as a definite prediction 
of the virgin birth of Jesus. It is probable that he intends the 
quotation as part of the angel’s speech to Joseph in his dream, 
and that the miracle of the conception is itself the “sign.” Yet, 
while at least a dozen different interpretations may be given to 
the sign in Isa. 7:14, it is impossible from that passage to derive 
the idea of supernatural birth, or to imagine that any Jewish 
reader would so have understood it. 

In point of fact, the New Testament writers, as indeed the 
most learned rabbis of their day, had little concern with the his¬ 
torical significance of a biblical passage. They understood and 
used a quotation for what it said in itself without regard to its 
first meaning or its context. 

There is little reason to be surprised at this when so large a 
proportion of modern Bible readers would turn from Matt. 1:23 

1 The writer still holds to the opinion, stated in his article, “ A Chronological 
Discussion of the Virgin Oracle of Isaiah,” published in the Biblical World, July, 
1895, that the chronological objection to this interpretation is not insuperable. 
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to Isa. 7:14 and, finding them in agreement, would never think 
of making further examination. Did not our preachers at the 
time of a recent disaster quote the line, “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” without a thought of its Shake¬ 
spearian setting? The verbal expressiveness of quotations is 
often sufficient even in our critical times. 

The New Testament writers were imbued with the great truth 
that the Old Testament pointed forward to Christ. They 
realized that he was the fulfilment of all the old ideals. How 
natural, then, that every striking phrase in the sacred books 
which was suggested to their minds by some incident in Jesus 1 
life should be regarded as a direct prediction! 

And, indeed, there is no little inner justification for such a 
quotation as the one in hand. Whether or not Isa. 7:14 was 
regarded as specifically messianic, certainly the series of oracles, 
Isa., chaps. 7-9, culminates in the noblest messianic expectation. 
How natural that Joseph himself, in connection with the divine 
intimation of the purity of his virgin betrothed, should remem¬ 
ber the passage where the virgin was spoken of as the mother of 
Immanuel! Would not the Messiah thus announced be Immanuel 
indeed? And would he not fulfil in himself all that Isaiah had 
promised ? 

Of course, the oracle of Isaiah is not a proof to a modern 
Christian that Jesus was born of a virgin. He must satisfy him¬ 
self on other grounds that the Savior came thus in wondrous 
advent. Yet it is an indication of the beautiful appropriateness 
of this use of Isaiah’s noble passage by Matthew that the criti¬ 
cal student today will find true religious value in the quotation, 
notwithstanding his clear recognition of its historical meaning. 
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THE HOMILETIC USE OF THE BIBLE. 1 


By Professor Edward C. Moore, D.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The interpretation of life to men, and of men to their own 
selves, seems to me the great and beautiful thing. To have set 
before men a standard in the commonest things of life, to which 
they are perfectly conscious that they belong, and yet to have 
touched their contrition that they do not belong to it more 
thoroughly than they do—that, it seems to me, is to have 
preached. To have spoken the simple truth, which no man can 
deny, about any aspect of life, even the most commonplace, and 
to have breathed into men courage and resoluteness concerning 
it, to have touched their aspiration to the following out of that 
simple truth — that, it seems to me, is to have preached. 

Consider the appeal which Jesus in his manhood made to 
men, and which even the record concerning him now makes. As 
the heart listens freely to the story of that life, as there rises 
before us the image of the fellowship with God maintained amid 
incessant toil and common intercourse with men, of sacrifice 
undimmed by one thought of self-indulgence, of love which 
grew more fervent amid ingratitude—in other words, as there 
passes before us the spectacle of that perfect human life—the 
instinct is stirred within us to recognize there the image of our 
own true selves; but yet the image of the self we never have 
been, but are sorry that we have not; of the self which, but for 
this vision, we might never have dreamed of being; the self to 
which, without his power over us, we can never hope to rise, but 
to become which we henceforth dedicate ourselves. And to 
have set forth such a portion of the common life or any part of 
it, to have touched the springs of character, to have prompted 

1 An address recently delivered at the Philadelphia Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, and to be obtained, together with the other addresses of that 
Convention, in book form from the Executive Office of the Association, Chicago, 111. 
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faithfulness, and to have fostered love in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ—that, it seems to me, is to have preached Christ. To 
have interpreted the sorrows of life in the light of the sacrifice 
of Christ, to have gathered out of his loving sacrifice the sense 
of our forgiveness, and to have lifted men to consecration of 
themselves to like sacrifice—that it seems to me, is to have 
preached Christ and him crucified, “to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness, but to them which believe, 
the power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” 

Preparation for such preaching is acquired in real experience 
of life in the midst of men—experience of every sort, the kind 
of experience which teaches sympathy with men. The great 
qualification is the genuine, the unbounded interest in life — the 
interest in men in the living of their lives, the taking pleasure in 
putting all that we have and all that we are at the disposal of 
men to help them genuinely to live. 

And, still further, the preparation for such preaching is 
gathered out of the book which all the ages have agreed to call 
the Book of Life — the real book of the real experience of man¬ 
kind in its highest struggles after truth, in the utterance of its 
most glorious aspiration, and in the answer of God to the cry of 
his children; and, above all, the answer of God through the 
word, the life, of the one perfect man, the Son of God, the 
Savior of the world. 

No one can preach from the Bible who has no sense of the 
reality of its inspiration, no humble and reverent acknowledg¬ 
ment of its reality as revelation; and yet we may frankly say 
that we construe its inspiration and its revelation somewhat 
differently from that manner in which we ourselves may in 
former years have understood these things, and surely we con¬ 
strue them differently from the manner in which ofttimes the 
generations of the past have done. They did not reckon with 
facts of human history touching its origin, the record of which 
facts is yet in all these writings clearly to be seen. They did 
not reckon with human qualities of this Book of books which 
are yet wholly obvious. They did not reckon with the indi¬ 
vidual characteristics of the men who wrote, and with the con- 
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ditions, the circumstances, and the need of those for whom 
they wrote. 

But the divine activity and the human activity do not exclude 
each other. If man himself is inexplicable save as sharing in 
the wider life of a universal reason, if the processes of history 
be realized as but the working out of the inherent and divine 
purposes, the expression of an indwelling divine force, then 
revelation denotes no longer an interference from without in that 
development, but it becomes the normal method of expressing 
the relation of the immanent spirit of God to the children of 
men at the crises of their fate. Then revelation and inspiration 
are experiences of men in precisely the line and by the method 
of all their greater and nobler experiences. Then revelation is 
merely the religious experience in more than ordinary signifi¬ 
cance and power, coupled, if it is to be useful to others, with 
the ability on the part of him who receives it to express it for 
the good of others. It is reasonable and moral; it lies in the 
line of everything else that is reasonable and moral in man's 
life. 

Inspiration is the normal and continuous effect of the contact 
of man with the thought of God, of the spirit of God with the 
spirit of man. The relation is never broken, but there are times 
at which it is more particularly felt, and to these times the 
religious sense of mankind, not without the true instinct, tends 
to restrict the words “revelation” and “inspiration.” But it 
means the restriction and separation of that experience and its 
content from the ordinary one in degree, and not in kind. It 
becomes unthinkable that God should not reveal himself, or that 
man should rise to the highest pitch of his moral aspiration and 
endeavor, and to the sublimest level of his spiritual life, without 
receiving revelation from that God who is not far from every 
one of us, in whom we live and move and have our being, and 
who is not the God of the dead only, but also of the living. 
Such an experience was that of prophets, poets, law-givers of 
the ancient covenant; such an experience, in an immeasurably 
greater degree, was that of Christ himself. Such a turning- 
point in the life of the race was the advent of Christianity. 
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Such a record of a revelation and an inspiration wholly unparal¬ 
leled is the Book in which the impress of that Christ and the 
fresh impulse of his spirit is preserved for us. 

But it needs no saying that, with such a theory of Scripture, 
the very strength of the Scripture in its homiletic use lies in its 
human quality. Not as if that human quality excluded the 
divine—quite the contrary. It is that human quality, it is that 
truth of the Bible to the human experience at its greatest and 
its best, which is the index of the divine. And equally it is 
that truth of the Bible to the human experience; it is its 
reflection of our best endeavors, and equally of our failures and 
our sins; it is its fidelity to our struggles after righteousness, 
and equally the sternness of its judgment of our follies and our 
crimes, that makes it evermore the voice of God for the life 
of man. And, so far from having lost any of its power as a 
book to be preached from, it seems to me that it has gained 
immeasurably for the modern preacher; and with the most 
modern view of Scripture precisely comes all this wealth and 
power and naturalness of its appeal to all that is great and true 
in human nature. It is the appeal of God to man through the 
human nature of the saints of old, and shall we not as well say 
through the matchless perfection also of the human nature of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin, made perfect through suffering? 
And in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he knoweth 
how also to succor them which are tempted. It is the very fact 
that there is no step of all the pathway which God calls on you 
and me to tread, in which the man of Nazareth has not gone 
before us. It is this which makes of him the guide, exemplar, 
helper, friend, in the recesses of our moral being the true 
Savior. 

Men have said sometimes: “What can one do with the Old 
Testament in preaching ? Is not the theological truth of the 
Old Testament in large part superseded by the revelation of the 
New?” Well, if one has no thought beyond preaching theology, 
perhaps this is true; but if what one desires in preaching is to 
appeal to life, to touch the depths of genuine religious experi- 
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ence, and to see how God led men, mistaken, falling, sinful like 
ourselves, yet led them by paths of service to himself, then are 
there any more wonderful examples than those which are 
furnished by the saints and sinners of old time? Is there any 
poetry of religious aspiration which has ever equaled, or, so far 
as we can see, will ever equal, the cry of the soul of man to 
God as it is voiced in the Psalms ? Is there any record of 
the struggles of man’s soul with the problem of the evil in the 
world such as that which has faced us in the book of Job ? Is 
there any book more truly modern in its questioning and pessi¬ 
mism, and yet in its reversion to the necessity of duty, than is 
Ecclesiastes ? 

And when one comes to speak of the New Testament, what 
is it in the apostles themselves, what is it in such a man as 
Peter, or any of the rest, which most appeals to us ? Is it not 
the candor with which the humanity of the man is delineated 
for us in the story of his life and contact with the Master whom 
he loved and yet denied ? And shall we not say that it is by 
this very quality that the Christ himself moves us as he does? 
That he is a being from a greater and a better world than ours 
is sufficiently obvious; but if he were that alone, would he move 
us as he does? If the virtues which he illustrates, the qualities 
of life and soul which he displays, and if the purposes of life 
which he reveals, were all alien to ourselves and such as 
belonged but to a being of another sphere, would he move us as 
he does? Should we not say : “Ah, it was natural for him to be 
that; he was no man, as we are, and it can never be natural for 
us men to. be as he was.” It is the fact that, despite all, he is 
one of us, and we in inmost soul and purest purposes would 
be one with him. It is this that breaks us all down in contri¬ 
tion, and then lifts us up to mighty endeavor and the everlasting 
hope that we shall one day through him be pure and true, that 
when we see him we shall be like him. 

Sometimes it seems to me that preaching is one of the most 
futile things which a man ever could attempt, for we speak 
to hundreds as if they were but one, and speak of duty as if 
it were but one, when in simple truth there are as many duties 
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as there are persons. And yet at bottom preaching is the 
simplest thing in the world. It is so simple that you wonder 
that we all fail to do it so many times a year. A man has 
nothing to do but in fidelity and fearlessness to say something 
touching the human life, which is absolutely true and real 
to himself, and by that truth and that reality touching human 
life to move the souls of other men, his hearers, to seek and find 
the truth of God, the message of his word and spirit for their 
own lives as well. 

And as the preparation of a man’s own heart for such living 
and real appeal to the hearts of his fellows, and as the means 
and material of helpfulness to the moral life and endeavor of his 
fellows, as the aid of the interpretation of men to themselves 
and of God to men, as the deposit of the most exalted spiritual 
experience of humanity and the record of the highest revelation 
of God for humanity, there is no book for one moment to 
be mentioned, nor are all books besides for one moment to 
be mentioned, with this of the Scriptures of the Old and the 
New Testament. Nor is the availability of this book for the 
preacher the less, but rather, as it seems to me, it is immeasur¬ 
ably the greater, if that preacher has come to hold the newest 
views, and is most inspired by the most thoroughgoing histori¬ 
cal, critical, and literary spirit concerning these Scriptures. 
The answer of God to man is read in its pages just as of old, 
because we see the Book as the book of the most exalted 
humanity, and therefore the truest record to us of the communi¬ 
cation of divinity. 
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PRAYERS FROM THE NEO-BABYLONIAN HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 1 


Translated by Robert Francis Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. Prayer of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon (625-604 B. C.) f 
to Marduk at the Dedication of the Temple Etemenanki: 

[To Marduk, the great lord, lord of the gods, the powerful, patron 
of the Igigi, oppressor of the Anunnaki, light of the gods, his fathers, 
who dwells in Esagila, lord of Babylon, my lord — Nabopolassar, etc.] 
O Marduk, my lord, look with favor upon my goodly deeds I 
By thy exalted command, which cannot be altered, let the performance 
of my hands endure forever! 

Like the bricks of Etemenanki, which are to remain firm forever, do 
thou establish the foundation of my throne for all time! 

O Etemenanki, grant blessing to the king who has restored thee! 

When Marduk with joy takes up his abode in thee, 

O temple, recall to Marduk, my lord, my gracious deeds! 

II. Prayer of Nabopolassar to Belit of Sippar at the Dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple of E-edinna: 

[At the time that Shamash the great lord walked at my side, and I 
destroyed the [rebellious, (and) turned the land of my foes into 
mounds and plough-land], at that time I rebuilt for the mistress of 
Sippar, the exalted princess, my mistress, E-edin-na, a temple wherein 
she might find peace of mind, and I made it brilliant as the day.] 

In the future, O Belit of Sippar, powerful mistress, 

When I have brought this temple to a state of completion, 

And thou hast taken up thy dwelling therein, 

Do thou establish me, Nabopolassar, the king, thy restorer, 

Forever like the bricks of Sippar and Babylon ; 

And do thou permit my sovereignty to last into far future days! 
Two beautiful prayers of Nebuchadrezzar to Marduk are found 
in his East India House Inscription. These prayers belong 

1 These translations differ very little from the translations in my Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature (Appleton). 
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here. They have, however, been translated in the April number 
of this journal, p. 279, Nos. I and II, and it does not seem 
necessary to repeat them. 

III. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II., King of Babylon (604-561 
B. C.), to Nin-karrak, at the Dedication of the Temple E-ul-la in 
Sippar: 

[At that time E-ul-la, the Temple of Nin-karrak, in Sippar— 
which from time immemorial and for years long gone by had not been 
kept in order, whose walls had fallen into decay, and whose site was 
no longer recognisable, being covered with earth—was not reckoned 
among the shrines of the gods; its revenues had been withheld because 
they had not been arranged for; its free-will offerings had ceased. 
. . . . Because of my faithful reign, Marduk, the merciful one, 
bestowed favor upon that temple, and Shamash, the lofty judge, com¬ 
manded its renovation. Me, the shepherd who fears them, they gave 
orders to rebuild it. I sought and searched out its ancient platform- 
foundation; the mention of the name of “Nin-karrak who dwells in 
E-ul-la” was written on it and was found therein. Upon its ancient 
platform-foundation I laid its foundation, and for Nin-karrak, the mis¬ 
tress who loves me and who protects my life and grants safety to my 
descendants, E-ul-la, her temple, I built anew in Sippar. I made its 
revenues to abound, and established its free-will offerings.] 

O Nin-karrak, lofty mistress, 

Look with favor upon the work of my hands, and 
May my gracious deeds be established upon thy lips! 

A long life, abundance of offspring, 

Health and happiness, 

As a boon do thou grant me! 

Before Shamash and Marduk, 

Look with favor upon my works, command that 
I receive favor! 

IV. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar to Marduk at the Dedication 
of his Palace in Babylon: 

[At that time I built anew in Babylon the palace, the seat of my 
royalty, the meeting-place for many peoples, a dwelling-place of joy 
and rejoicing, where the defeated must do homage; I laid its platform- 
foundation in virgin soil, in the bosom of the deep earth, with bitumen 
and burned brick; from Lebanon, the snow-capped forest, I brought 
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mighty cedar trees for its roof; I threw around it a mighty wall of 
bitumen and burned brick, and therein I issued royal edicts and lordly 
decrees. I lifted up my hands, I prayed to the lord of lords; to 
Marduk, the merciful, my petitions ascended.] 

O lord of countries ! Marduk! 

Hearken unto the word oCmy mouth ! 

May I enjoy the splendor of the house which I have built! 

May I attain therein, in Babylon, old age! 

May I be sated with offspring ! 

May I receive therein the heavy tribute 
Of the kings of the four quarters of the world, 

Of all mankind ! 

May my descendants rule therein forever 
Over the Black-headed races ! 

V. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to NabQ at the Dedication 
of E-ur-VII-an-ki, the Temple Tower of Borsippa: 

[At that time E-ur-VII an-ki, the temple-tower of Borsippa, which 
a former king had built and raised to a height of forty-two cubits 
without adding its turrets, .... to rebuild it the great lord, Marduk, 
incited my heart.] 

O Nabfi, eternal son, exalted messenger, 

Victorious, beloved of Marduk, 

Do thou look 

With favor and joy upon my works, and 
A long life, abundance of offspring, 

A firm throne, an enduring reign, the overthrow of my foes, 

The conquering of the land of the enemy as a boon do thou grant me! 
On thy eternal tablet which defines the boundaries 
Of heaven and earth, 

Do thou proclaim the length of my days, do thou write my offspring! 
In the presence of Marduk, the king of heaven and earth, 

The father, my begetter, look with favor upon my works, 

Command that I receive favor! 

May Nebuchadrezzar, 

The king, the restorer, 

Be ever established in thy mouth ! 

VI. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Marduk at the Dedica¬ 
tion of Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, the great Walls of Babylon : 
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[Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, the large walls of Babylon which 
Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, the father, my begetter, had made, 
but had not completed their construction — their moat he had dug, 
and by means of two strong walls with bitumen and burned brick he 
had strengthened their banks; a wall along the Arahtu canal he had 
made, and with the dike of burned brick on the other side of the 
Euphrates he had joined it, but had not completed the rest. From 
Du-azag-ki-nam-tar-tar-re-e-ne, the shrine of Fates, as far as A-ibur- 
shabu(m), the street of Babylon, in front of the Gate of the Lady, I 
constructed a way with brick and tur-mi-na-ban-da stone as a proces¬ 
sion street for the great lord Marduk. As for me, his first-born son, 
the beloved of his heart, Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, the great walls of 
Babylon, I completed. The sides of the wall of its moat, two strong 
walls, with bitumen and burned brick I built, and to the wall which my 
father had strengthened I joined it, and I surrounded the city for its 
protection with a wall of burned brick toward the east, and I con¬ 
structed a wall about Babylon. A ibur-shabu(m), the street of Babylon, 
I filled in with a high terrace as a procession street for the great lord 
Marduk, and partly with brick and tur-mi-na-ban-da stone, partly, with 
brick and stone from the mountain, A-ibur-shabu, from Bab-Ella (the 
shining gate) as far as Nana-sakipat-tebisha, I macadamized for a pro¬ 
cession street of his divinity; I joined it to what my father had built, 
and I constructed the boulevard Nana-sakipat-tebisha.] 

O Marduk, great lord, 

Upon the work of my hands 

Look with grace and favor, and 

May my gracious deeds be established on thy lips! 

By thy pure word, which is unchangeable, 

Proclaim that my days be long, 

Command that I have offspring ! 

By thy exalted command, which cannot be thwarted, 

May I have no enemy, may I possess no foe! 

VII. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Shamash at the Dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple E-babbara in Larsa: 

[At the time that Marduk, the great lord, the chief of the gods, the 
mighty leader, appointed me to rule over land and people—at that 
time E-babbara, the Temple of Shamash in Larsa, which from time 
immemorial had been like a heap of ruins, in whose interior the mud- 
walls had disintegrated and the outer walls were no longer recog- 
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nizable—in my reign the great lord, Marduk, gave his patronage to 
that temple. He made the winds to blow, and carried away the 
deposit of its interior so that the outer walls could be seen. Me, 
Nebuchadrezzar, King of Babylon, his governor and his worshiper, he 
commanded with pomp to rebuild that house. Its ancient platform- 
foundation I sought and searched out, and I spread fresh mortar (dirt) 
upon its ancient platform-foundation, and set in place its unburned 
brickwork. E-babbara, the eternal temple, the dwelling-place of 
Shamash, my lord, I rebuilt to Shamash, the great lord, my lord, who 
dwells in E-babbara, which is in Larsa.] 

O Shamash, great lord, 

When thou makest thy entrance 

Into E-babbara, the dwelling-place of thy lordship, 

With joy and rejoicing, 

Upon the gracious work of my hands 
Do thou look with favor, and 
May a life of many days, 

A firm throne, and 
An enduring reign 
Be established on thy lips! 

May the thresholds, bolts, and hinges of the doors 
Of E-babbara 
Ever recall to thee 
My gracious deeds! 

VIII. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Shamash at the 
Dedication of the Temple E-babbara in Sippar: 

[For Shamash, the lord, the exalted judge of heaven and earth, the 
great warrior, the worthy hero, the lord who dictates righteous deci¬ 
sions, the great lord, my lord, his temple, E-babbara, which is in 
Sippar, I built with joy and rejoicing.] 

O Shamash, great Lord, 

When thou joyfully enterest E-babbara, thy shining temple, 

Ever look with favor upon the costly undertaking of my hand ! 

May my gracious deeds be established on thy lips ! 

By thy sure command may I be sated with offspring ! 

A long life and a firm throne do thou grant mel 
May my sway be long and extend forever! 

Adorn my kingdom forever 
With a righteous sceptre, 
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With goodly rule, and 
With a staff of justice, 

For the welfare of my people! 

Protect my people with strong weapons and with the onslaught of battle ! 
Do thou, O Shamash, truly answer me in judgment and in dream ! 

At thy noble command, which cannot be altered, 

May my weapons be drawn, may they wound, 

May they overthrow the weapons of the enemies! 

• 

IX. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Marduk at the Dedica¬ 
tion of the Libil-hegalla Canal in Babylon: 

[I sought out the site of Libil-hegalla, the eastern canal of Babylon, 
which had been in ruins from time immemorial, and was choked up 
with sand-bars and full of debris, and from the bank of the Euphrates 
as far as A-ibur-shabu(m), I rebuilt its side-walls with bitumen and 
burned brick. In A-ibur-shabu(m) the street of Babylon, for a pro¬ 
cession street of the great lord, Marduk, I constructed a bridge over 
the canal, an’d made its roadway broad.] 

O Marduk, great lord, 

Continuously look with favor upon me, and 
A long life, abundance of offspring, 

A firm throne, and an enduring reign 
Do thou grant me as a boon! 

X. Prayer of Nabonidus, King of Babylon (555-538 B. C.), 
to Sin at the Dedication of the Temple Tower of E-gish-shir-gal 
in Ur: 

O Sin, lord of the gods, king of the gods of heaven and earth, the 
god of gods, who inhabit the great heavens, upon thy joyful entrance 
into that temple may the good done to Esagila, Ezida (and) E-gish- 
shir-gal, the temples of thy great divinity, be established on thy lips! 

And do thou implant the fear of thy great divinity in the heart of 
its people, that they may not sin against thy great divinity, (and) like 
the heavens may their foundations stand fast! 

As for me, Nabonidus, King of Babylon, save n>e from sinning 
against thy great divinity ! 

A life of far-distant days grant me as a present! 

And as regards Belshazzar, the first-born son, my offspring, do thou 
implant in his heart the fear of thy great divinity ! 

May he not fall into sfn ! 

May he be satisfied with fulness of life! 
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XI. Prayer of Nabonidus to Sin at the Dedication of the 
Temple E-bul^ul in Harran: 

[E-hul-hul, the Temple of Sin, which is in Harran, in which from 
time immemorial, Sin, the great lord, had made a residence well¬ 
pleasing to him — against that city and temple his heart became 
angered, and he brought the Scythians to attack it, and he destroyed 
that temple and brought it to ruin. 

In my legitimate reign, Bel, the great lord, through love for my 
kingdom, was gracious, and showed mercy to that city and temple. 
In the beginning of my everlasting reign he made me to see a vision. 
Marduk, the great lord, and Sin, the light of heaven and earth, stood 
on either side. Marduk spake with me : 11 Nabonidus, King of Babylon, 
haul bricks with thy wagon-horses, rebuild E-hul-hul, and make Sin, 
the great lord, to take up his residence therein.”] 

O Sin, king of the gods of heaven and earth, who from time imme¬ 
morial hast not resided in city or country, nor hast returned to his 
original seat, when thou enterest E-hul-hul, the temple, thy luxurious 
dwelling, may the good done to the city and that temple be on thy 
lips! 

May the gods, who dwell in heaven and earth, grant blessing to the 
Temple of Sin, their father and begetter! 

May Sin, the king of the gods of heaven and earth, with gracious 
eyes uplifted, look with joy upon me, Nabonidus, King of Babylon, 
who has brought his temple to completion, and may he give me 
favorable signs monthly at the rising and setting! 

May he lengthen my days, prolong my years, and establish my 
reign ! 

May he vanquish my enemies, overthrow my adversaries, and over¬ 
whelm my foes ! 

May Ningal, the mother of the great gods, make kindly mention of 
me in the presence of Sin, her beloved! 

May Shamash and Ishtar, his brilliant offspring, make gracious 
reference to me before Sin, their father and begetter! 

May Nusku, the exalted minister, hear my prayers and make 
intercession for me! 
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THE DETERMINATIVE FACTOR IN A COURSE OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


By Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Winnetka, Ill. 


Current discussion of Sunday-school methods and principles 
seems to be centering more and more in questions pertaining to 
the curriculum. First came a loosening of the hold upon the 
idea of uniformity; following this, the division of pupils into 
primary department and main school; then the subdivision of 
these into other departments and grades, with more or less 
clearly defined limitations as to age and capability. We are now 
at the task of preparing proper material for study in these 
grades, and, as we are finding, this will involve the construction 
of a closely articulated system or course of instruction. The 
question already pressing upon us is: What must a course of 
religious instruction contain ? 

The answer depends, of course, upon the aim of such instruc¬ 
tion. In spite of the fact that it may seem at first thought a 
simple thing to formulate this aim toward which we suppose all 
are working, the examination of a considerable number of 
recently proposed courses of instruction forces the conclusion 
upon us that no such unanimity of aim is yet discernible. At 
the same time, we raise the question whether there is not, in fact, 
one purpose underlying all religious instruction, the clear per¬ 
ception of which by the instructor, and more especially by those 
who plan and superintend the instruction, will lead, not to uni¬ 
formity in all schools, but to a substantial unity in any given 
school. If there is such a purpose, how shall it be stated? Is 
it to inculcate knowledge —knowledge of certain facts, of theo¬ 
logical statements, of historical events, of literary masterpieces, 
of the Bible as a book ? Is the ultimate purpose not knowledge, 
but belief —belief in certain dogmas held to be fundamental, 
belief that is capable of expressing itself in convictions clearly 
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stated and in right conduct? Or is it nothing so specific as 
either of these, but broader than both and including much 
more ? 

Whatever it is, we are now thus far agreed, that the form in 
which material is presented, as well as the selection of the mate¬ 
rial itself, must be governed by the mental state of the child at 
successive stages in his development. Undoubtedly all the above 
considerations are to be kept in mind in attempting to construct 
a correct system of religious instruction; some one factor must, 
however, be recognized as dominant and determinative, if we 
would escape confusion of impression and waste of effort. We 
may be aided in our search for this factor by a brief glance at 
the steps which have already been taken toward the development 
of a curriculum. 

To begin with the International Lessons, some critics have 
been tempted to characterize them as aimless. Nothing could, 
in fact, be farther from the truth, for they have always had a 
very definite purpose, and have held tenaciously to it. Dissatis¬ 
faction with the system has arisen in some quarters, not because 
it is aimless, but because an increasing number of people have 
come to feel that, however useful in the past, its methods no 
longer meet present needs. The aim of the International Lessons, 
briefly stated, is to impart the knowledge of a system of doctrine, 
and, as often followed, it has implied the attempt to secure ver¬ 
bal assent thereto. Now this, of course, involved much more; 
it involved incidentally a knowledge of the Scripture passages 
upon which, the doctrinal statements were based, a knowledge of 
times and customs and personalities. First and last a vast deal 
of information was included, but the dominant thought has ever 
been substantially as has been stated. The attempt has been to 
unfold the complete set of truths in this system once every seven 
years or so, and hence the framers of the lessons could not con¬ 
sistently change very materially the plan of instruction. In 
much current discussion regarding the International Lesson Sys¬ 
tem it would seem that one fact has often been overlooked: the 
changes proposed have involved nothing less than a complete 
surrender of the controlling purpose of the system, and this sur- 
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render the managing editors have, not unnaturally, been quite 
unwilling to make. 

That many have been at least partially conscious of the real 
issue at stake is, however, apparent from the attempts which 
have been made to offer some other system, more or. less com¬ 
plete, as a substitute for the International. At the same time, 
the framers of none of these systems would seem as yet to have 
discovered, with anything like the definiteness that is requisite, 
one aim which shall be the determining norm of the curriculum. 
In all, or nearly all, of those which it has been our privilege to 
examine, there has been manifest, either a certain confusion of 
purpose, or a frank disavowal of that end which must ever be 
essential to any system that can rightly be called religious. 

The criticisms of the old system have come mainly from two 
quarters. It was objected, on the one hand, that the plan was 
inadequate in its treatment of the Bible, being too 11 scrappy ” in 
its selection of material and too “subjective” in its method of 
treatment. On the other hand, it was charged with the mistake 
of treating all minds alike, regardless of distinctions of age, 
mental or spiritual capacity, or personal tastes. The first criti¬ 
cism was the result of the vastly increased interest and activity 
in biblical research, stimulated by the rich discoveries of recent 
years and the application of the scientific and historical method 
to biblical study; the second criticism arose from the changes in 
educational method which have attended the development of 
child-study and pedagogical psychology. Most of the recent 
attempts to construct a curriculum of religious instruction have 
accordingly sought to combine two purposes in order to meet 
these two criticisms: to give the child a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible, and to present the instruction in true 
pedagogical form. In most cases there has been practical aban¬ 
donment of the purpose of the International Lessons, or it has 
at least been made more or less subsidiary, while the emphasis 
has been placed either upon the biblical or the pedagogical side, 
according to the particular mental bent of those who have 
arranged the course of study. 

To illustrate: The first serious attempt at a full course of 
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instruction, and the one which today is still the strongest rival of 
the International System, chose as its determining aim adequate 
and practical Bible knowledge . x The editors of this system have 
sought to give due acknowledgment to the claims of the psycho¬ 
logical experts by arranging the course in periods of six years, 
varying the form of presentation according to the “interests” of 
succeeding years. This recognition is given to the now well- 
accepted classification into picture and story, biography, history, 
and teaching; but the emphasis is still upon the purpose‘stated 
above, to make the Bible thoroughly known. The plan com¬ 
prises several complete courses, each course covering the whole 
Bible, though from different standpoints. Those who cannot 
yet bring themselves to drop altogether the idea of uniformity 
may take the same courses successively throughout the school, 
and still have the advantage of a varied form of presentation for 
different grades; while those whose conditions permit may 
suit both form of presentation and view-point to the needs of the 
pupil. The advantages of this system over its earlier competitor, 
and its availability for purposes of transition to other stages of 
development, are cheerfully acknowledged. We raise the ques¬ 
tion, however, whether, as an ultimate principle, it is correct to 
say that knowledge, even knowledge of the Bible, is the deter¬ 
minative factor in the shaping of a course of religious instruction. 

Another type of curriculum is now sometimes to be found; it 
is the type which is most obviously—one might almost say, 
glaringly—psychological. We do not recall any series of text¬ 
books or quarterlies which are in their entirety representative of 
this type, but we have seen some plans of courses and parts of 
courses which seemed to emphasize rather too strongly this fea¬ 
ture. In such there is the temptation to generalize too freely ; 
to lose sight of the fact that it is the individual who is to pass 
through all stages of the system; to focus attention upon groups 
and grades rather than upon the system as a whole; to ask what 
will “interest the child-mind” at certain points in the course, 

x “ The [Bible Study Union] Manual is designed to stimulate Bible study by exhibit¬ 
ing the facts and truths of the Bible in their historic setting of time, place, and circum¬ 
stance; and by making practical application of these truths to the wants of daily life.” 
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rather than to consider what is indispensable at each point in the 
development of the particular individual in order that he should 
become the kind of man or woman he ought to be. Doubtless 
this represents simply a stage in the discussion of the problem 
of religious instruction—the analytical and critical stage; the 
synthetic and constructive must follow. 

What, then, should be the determining factor in such con¬ 
structive work ? The answer has already been suggested: the 
need of the child . Emphasis should first be placed upon the word 
“child” rather than “children.” The problem of instruction 
which faces every teacher is definite, concrete, individualistic. 
It consists of a -particular person, boy or girl; what is the need, 
the fundamental need, which religious instruction must seek to 
supply ? Is it not the need to form the habit of cheerful but 
complete obedience to the will of God? And, if so, what does 
this involve, that the instruction may be most efficacious and 
least wasteful? In attempting to answer this question, let us 
freely appropriate the suggestions which have come to us from 
the students of psychology and pedagogy. 

This satisfaction of the need of the child, supposing him to 
be just entering upon his course of instruction, involves, first, a 
consciousness of self, of God, and of personal relationship to 
Him. The effort of the teacher at the outset must therefore be 
to aid the awakening self-consciousness to its fullest develop¬ 
ment, and to widen the horizon from that of home and parent to 
contiguous nature, and to God the Father. The idea of these 
relationships can best be conveyed in stories. 

Having gained this, the child finds himself testing his relation 
to the world about him. It is a time of conflict. Muscles meet 
with resistance; the will is free to form volitions, but not to exe¬ 
cute them. The greatest service which can be rendered now is 
to encourage this boy or girl to find in the heavenly Father the 
help which is needed in the daily conflict, and also to show that 
the conflict itself is lessened by learning to obey his stronger, 
higher will. What that will is may be indicated in Bible stories 
which embody situations similar to those in which the child lives; 
in precepts and rules which the child may learn by heart; in pic- 
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tures, some of which he may be able to collect for himself, 
illustrating the happiness which results from obedience, and the 
pain of disobedience. 

If this work has been done successfully, and not in too 
« 4 preachy ” a spirit, curiosity will have been awakened in the Book 
which the Father has given for a guide. Let the curiosity be 
satisfied by conducting the child through its pages, so that its 
story will be complete in the mind, its gems stored in the memory, 
its scenes illustrated with pictures; its greater difficulties reserved 
for later meditation, but its lesser difficulties carefully explained. 
As much as possible the child himself should be led to gather 
material, classify and preserve it; and all should be done with 
such consummate skill that he is scarcely conscious of guidance, 
but will seem to be constructing the story for himself. It is the 
story of individuals and peoples discovering God as their Father, 
and this child is living over again their experience. 

Ideals will now be forming; not abstract ideals, but ideals 
taking shape in personality. Let the noblest personalities be 
presented now: from the Old Testament, the great men and 
women who stood on mountain tops, exalted above the rest of 
mankind because humbly obedient to God; from the New Testa¬ 
ment, Jesus in his Perfect Life, in all his grandeur of obedience, 
sacrifice, and triumph, and with him those who have learned to 
follow in their loyalty to him. This is the climax of the whole 
course of instruction. Here must be gained the clear concep¬ 
tion, the vivid picture of the Master Life ; here must be accorded 
life-loyalty to him; here must be acquired personal com¬ 
munion with him; and here should begin to awaken the 
consciousness, too, of social obligation. 

This should give birth to impulses sufficient for a life ; these 
only need crystallization into principles, correlation into a philos¬ 
ophy, reduction into forms of expression. It remains therefore 
to guide the sensitive and inquiring mind in a careful search 
through history, and, conveniently, the history of a nation’s 
religious life as given in the Old Testament, and religious prin¬ 
ciples and forms of expression as presented in the New Testa¬ 
ment supplemented bv the attempts of other peoples, traversing 
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other roads, to arrive at a knowledge of God and communion 
with him. 

The basis of unity in a course of religious instruction is there¬ 
fore a human life and its need. The variety in different parts of 
the course is occasioned by the diverse aspects of this one need 
appearing in successive and dissolving phases during the life- 
development. The fundamental need is not primarily a need of 
knowledge, though it implies knowledge. It is not a need of 
entertainment or of being interested, though it is wasteful and 
criminal to ignore interest. This need is to be satisfied with 
nothing less than a personal experience of God, a knowledge of 
his ways and will, an interest in his work, and habitual volition 
to express his life. 

What, then, is the criticism, if any, upon the courses of 
instruction already offered ? Some of them are indeed admirable; 
others may be used in such a way by wise teachers as to accom¬ 
plish the end which we have stated above. But, in general, they 
do not seem sufficiently personal , which is another way of saying 
that they are not religious enough. The curriculum whose pur¬ 
pose is to inculcate a system of doctrine wastes all * the earlier 
years of a child's life by refusing to store his mind with concrete 
images and personalities which form the natural approach to 
doctrine. The curriculum which aims at knowledge of the Bible 
runs the risk of becoming mechanical, monotonous, “bookish," 
and academic. The curriculum which is too intensely “psycho¬ 
logical" is apt to introduce a mass of irrelevant material, and 
to forget that each child presents a definite problem to the 
teacher. It is possible, however, to satisfy every reasonable 
demand and still attain the great end without which every course 
of instruction is largely a failure. Due recognition may and 
should be given to the varying moods and interests of a child. 
A comprehensive and even a fairly definite and detailed famili¬ 
arity with the Bible may be gained; a thorough understanding 
of the principles of Christ’s teaching, and a formulation of these 
into a system of one’s own, accomplished; a habit of noting the 
significance of great world-movements formed ; and a sympathetic 
understanding of the world’s great religions acquired; while, at 
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the same time, all through these the needs of the definite child's 
own personality will be kept paramount, and these will ever be 
the first consideration of the teacher. The system will exist for 
the child, not the child for the system; nothing will be intro¬ 
duced into the course which does not make for the attainment 
of the ultimate end; and no method will be tolerated which is 
not appropriate and essential at that particular point where it is 
to be applied. 

Some may be apprehensive lest this may mean a return to the 
“moralizing habit." There need be no fear of this, provided the 
lessons of modern pedagogy have been learned, one of which is 
that under some circumstances results reached by the process of 
indirection are of more value than those obtained by the direct 
method. It is not so much an answer to questions as an answer 
in life which is to be sought. There is really but one question: 
How to know God’s will, and how to make the whole life the 
expression of obedience to that will. 

We refrain from presenting a sample curriculum. No tabu¬ 
lated course of instruction can accomplish what is needed. The 
demand is* for superintendents and teachers, men and women 
who are thoroughly trained, who know the Bible, who know 
psychology and pedagogy, but most of all who know the child 
they are teaching in relation to the child he should become. 
With such workers systems and courses are of secondary impor¬ 
tance, for they will see that the weak spots in any system are 
made strong. Without them, and without the constant con¬ 
sciousness of the definite child’s definite need, and intelligent 
effort to meet that need, no system can be anything but weak. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: JEREMIAH 31:33,34. 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

DPin nravi bwyn' rrsroK rrp« rvnsn n«T ■’3 
onb nsarpK tnb-byi oa^pa 'nnirrns; Tin; nirrTK; 
ursn ^nrrna utk Tir nab* Kbi : orb 'b - rrr narn DTbKb 
”T?*i osopab Tiis *irr ob« '3 PrirrTK vi naab rnK-nK 
:Tiy“OTK «b nnKanb^ DDiyb nbca 'S nin-nw china 

I t : v t t “ : t : v • T : \ ; T ; 

— Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, /8Q4. 

on avTrj tf StaOrjicr) /xov rjv fkaOrjo-opai rto ot/co> *I(rpatjX M era Tas ij/xcpas 
€Kuva 5, <f>rj<rlv Kupios, StSoi’? Stocrco vofiovs pov eh rrjv didvoiav avrtov, #cai ciri 
naphta 5 avTutv ypanf/u) avrovs, /cat, laopat avroh eh Oeov /cat avrot ?<rovrac /xot 
ci5 Xaov. /cat ou 8t$a£ov<rti' ocaaro? tok iroXtrrjv avrov /cat c/cacrTOS tov aheX<f>ov 
axrrov Aeytov Ttom nvpiov • on 7 rarr €5 €i8t)(tov(tlv pe a 7 ro pucpov aurwv €<05 
peyaXov avrutv, on tAcai? etropat rah aSi/ctlais avra/v /cat Ttuv dpapriuiv avr<t>v 
°v prj pvrprOw €rt. — Swefe, The Old Testament in Greek, 18Q4. 

Sed hoc erit pactum, quod feriam cum domo Israel: 
post dies illos dicit Dominus: 

Dabo legem meam in visceribus eorum, 
et in corde eorum scribam earn : 
et ero eis in Deum, 
et ipsi erunt mihi in populum. 

Et non docebit ultra vir proximum suum, 
et vir fratrem suum, dicens: Cognosce Dominum : 
omnes enim cognoscent me a minimo eorum usque ad maxi¬ 
mum, ait Dominus : 

quia propitiabor iniquitati eorum, et peccati eorum non me- 

morabor am pi i US. — Tischendorf's Edition oj the Vulgate, 1883. 

But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel: After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. 

And they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for they shall ail know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I 
will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more. 

— Authorixed Version , 16/1. 
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But this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith Jehovah : I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be ray people: and they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know Jehovah ; for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith Jehovah: for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I 
remember no more. — Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 

— Revised Version (American Standard Edition), /go/. 

But this is the covenant which I will conclude with the house of 
Israel after those days (saith Yahv6): I put my law in their inmost 
parts, and will write it upon their heart, and will be to them a God, as 
they will be to me a people; so that they no more teach every one the 
other and each one another saying “Know Yahv£!” but they all of 
them will know me, from the least unto the greatest (saith Yahv£), 
since I will forgive their guilt, and remember their sin no more. 

— Ewald's Commentary on Jeremiah (translated, 1878). 

Then the laws which formulate Jehovah’s demands, to which the 
nations solemnly subscribe, shall be written, not upon stones, but 
indelibly impressed upon the mind of each faithful Israelite. Thus 
shall the close, confidential relationship between Jehovah and his 
people be re-established. Since the divine law will be impressed upon 
the mind of every one, it shall no longer be necessary to impart it by 
public and private instruction. All, the humblest as well as the 
noblest, shall know the will of the Lord, and shall be personally con¬ 
scious of having received his full forgiveness. 

— Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Earlier Prophets, /8g8. 

This is the message of Jehovah concerning his relation to the 
people of Israel in the days to come after their restoration to his favor: 
I will plant my law, the expression of my will concerning them, in 
their very inmost being, so that it shall be the spring of all their 
thoughts and deeds; thus will they be indissolubly bound to me 
through the perfect understanding and sympathy that shall subsist 
between us. There will no longer be any need of intermediaries to 
urge and direct them into knowledge of and fellowship with me, for 
every one of them, from the lowest to the highest, will have direct and 
personal fellowship with me, since I will fully forgive and forget all 
their sins which have separated them from me in the past. 

— Biblical World. 
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Man Made in the Image of God. 

Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford University, in his recent valuable 
Commentary on the Book of Genesis , interprets Gen. i : 26, “And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” as follows : 
The “ image of God” which man is here said to bear is : (1) something 
which evidently forms the ground and basis of his entire pre-eminence 
above animals ; (2) it is something which is transmitted to his descend¬ 
ants (5:1, 3; 9: 6), and belongs therefore to man in general, and not 
solely to man in a state of primitive innocence ; (3) it relates, from the 
nature of the case, to man’s immaterial nature. It can be nothing but 
the gift of self conscious reason , which is possessed by man, but by no 
other animal. In all that is implied by this — in the various intellectual 
faculties possessed by him ; in his creative and originative power, 
enabling him to develop and make progress in arts, in sciences, and 
in civilization generally; in the power of rising superior to the 
impulses of .sense, of subduing and transforming them, of mounting 
to the apprehension of general principles, and of conceiving intellectual 
and moral ideals ; in the ability to pass beyond ourselves, and enter 
into relations of love and sympathy with our fellow-men ; in the 
possession of a moral sense, or the faculty of distinguishing right from 
wrong; in the capacity for knowing God, and holding spiritual com¬ 
munion with him — man is distinguished fundamentally from other 
animals, and is allied to the divine nature; so that, wide as is the 
interval separating him from the Creator, he may nevertheless, so far 
as his mental endowments are concerned, be said to be an “image,” or 
adumbration, of Him. From the same truth of human nature there 
follows also the possibility of God being revealed in man (John 
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References to Jesus in Rabbinical Literature. 

A work of unusual value is that by Mr. R. T. Herford, entitled 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. It is the latest of that series of 
books which endeavor to collect and to interpret allusions to Jesus and 
primitive Christianity in the extensive rabbinic literature of the second 
to the fifth century A. D. Certainly no book of equal usefulness is 
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available to English readers, since all of the passages containing such 
references are presented in the original text and in translation, with 
full detailed discussion and summaries. On p. 359 Mr. Herford states 
his conclusion regarding the references to Jesus in Talmud and Mid¬ 
rash. He says : It is evident that these rabbinic allusions to Jesus add 
nothing new to the authentic history of Jesus, as contained in the 
gospels. In general, though not in detail, they serve to confirm the 
Christian tradition by giving independent, and indeed hostile, evi¬ 
dence that Jesus of Nazareth really existed, a fact which has by some 
been called in question. But if, beyond this, the rabbinical Jesus 
tradition has no value for the history of Christianity, it does throw 
some light upon the attitude of Judaism, as represented by the rabbis, 
toward Jesus. It shows how the violent hostility directed against him 
during his life left only the vague and careless memory of a deceiver 
and an apostate. Of the great personality of Jesus not a trace remains, 
no sign of recognition that the “ Sinner of Israel** had been a mighty 
man. His birth, which Christian devotion had tranfigured into a 
miracle, Jewish contempt blackened into a disgrace; and his death, 
which has been made the central point of Christian theology, was dis¬ 
missed as the mere execution of a pernicious criminal. Judaism went 
on its way, but little troubled in mind at the thought of the man whom 
it had cast out. And this is natural, because rabbinical Judaism was 
in some respects so fundamentally different from the religion of Jesus 
that no real recognition of him, or assimilation of his teaching, was 
possible. This is by no means to say that Judaism stands condemned 
by its rejection of Jesus. It is merely to say that rabbinical Judaism 
and the religion of Jesus stand at opposite poles of religious thought; 
they are mutually exclusive, but have equal right to exist; and each is 
proved, by the witness of history during the nineteen centuries, to be 
capable of all the functions of a living religion. 


Biblical Criticism and Biblical Inspiration. 

The introduction to the English translation of Professor Lobstein*s 
The Virgin Birth of Christ —is written by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
In these prefatory paragraphs Dr. Morrison makes this statement 
concerning the relation of archaeology and inspiration: The inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible is not in the least affected by the results, whatever 
they may be, of biblical archaeology. All that biblical criticism can do 
is to compel us from time to time to revise our conceptions as to the 
origin and structure of the sacred documents, but this revision of 
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opinion does not diminish our reverence for the Word of God which 
they contain. The inspiration, for example, of the creation narratives 
in the book of Genesis is not diminished by the fact (now openly 
acknowledged by all) that these narratives are not a historical account 
of the actual order of creation, but a theological presentment, cast into 
a narrative form, of a belief in the divine origin of things. The 
religious truth, the inspiration, of the creation narratives does not 
consist in the cosmological conceptions contained in these narratives: 
these cosmological conceptions are only the temporary and transitory 
form in which the inspired writer expressed his religious belief in the 
omnipotence of the divine creative will. It is the religious substance 
of the creation narratives which constitutes their inspiration. 

The literal inspiration of the Bible, that is to say, the inspiration of 
the exact forms in which religious truth is expressed in Holy Writ, has 
been abandoned by all thoughtful Christian teachers; the inspiration 
of the Bible is confined to its eternal religious substance, and does not 
extend to the external forms in which the Bible expresses religious 
truth. The particular form in which religious truth is expressed must 
always be relative to the age, if it is to exercise any effect on the hearts 
and minds of men; but a form of presenting Christian truth which is 
suitable to one age sometimes becomes unsuitable and inadequate to 
succeeding generations, and it is the supreme task of a theology which 
wishes to serve the highest interests of the church to differentiate 
between the eternal substance of the faith and the temporary forms in 
which it must of necessity be expressed. A theology which is deter¬ 
mined to tie down the Christian faith to the forms in which it was 
presented to the world at certain particular times is a theology which 
is bound to uphold the cosmology and the metaphysics of the ancient 
and mediaeval world. It is enough to mention such a task to show its 
impossibility. We cannot go back to the forms in which the ancient 
and mediaeval world expressed its conceptions of nature and reality; 
what we must do if we are to serve the church of our time, is to divest 
the eternal truths of faith handed down to us by the past from the 
temporary envelope in which they are inclosed. 


The Essential Elements of Religion. 

Professor F. B. Jevons, in the Expository Times for April, com¬ 
mends in the highest terms Tiele’s GrundzUge der Religionswissenschaft 
(“Outlines of the Science of Religion”), which has recently been 
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translated from Dutch into German. He gives the substance of 
Tide’s view of religion : Religion is everything whereby man expresses 
his belief in a superhuman power, everything he does to maintain his 
relation to that power. Religion is not merely universal among men, 
but the elements of which it is composed are in all times and places 
essentially the same. There is an evolution of religion, and it is 
the work of the human spirit striving to find a suitable and complete 
expression for the religious idea as it grows more and more clear. 
The history of mankind as a whole testifies to the steady advance 
of religious evolution or development. The motive power of this 
advance is, whether consciously or unconsciously, the force of 
personality or individuality. That force science may analyze or 
classify, but cannot explain. Particular religions may decay and 
disappear, but the temporary and transient forms of religion are not 
to be confused with religion itself. The factors in religious evolution 
are the unconscious tendency to variation (which is, as we know, “the 
origin of species”), and the conscious reflection of religious minds on 
the variations which thus tend to arise (/, e. y we presume a process of 
“selection”). The religious basis of polytheism is the recognition 
of the divine in all its manifestations; of monotheism, the conviction 
that the God who reveals himself in all these manifestations is the only 
God and is my God. It is in the harmonizing of these two ideas that 
the theology of the future lies. As to the belief in another world, it 
is, in its religious essence, the belief in the reality of the Infinite, in 
the existence of a spiritual world which is at once the reflex and the 
perfection of the phenomenal world. An essential element in religion 
is the conviction that the Infinite in us, and of which we are conscious, 
is not essentially different from the Infinite around us, but inseparably 
related to it. If. then, the conviction and the consciousness of man’s 
relation to the Infinite is of the essence of religion, man cannot merely 
be a finite being — the spark of divinity in him cannot' be extin¬ 
guished : if his calling is to strive after the highest perfection, then an 
endless existence is postulated for him. 
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The recent reports from Dr. Edgar J. Banks, the Field Director of 
the Expedition of the Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
are very satisfactory. The trouble with the Arabs has been amicably 
arranged. In his latest report (No. 13) from Bismya, dated March 25, 
Dr. Banks writes: “Since my last report the excavations have been 
carried on but four days on account of severe sand storms, religious 
feasts, trouble with an Arab sheikh, and my absence in Kut-el-Amara 
to meet Mrs. Banks and Mr. Paige. The finds, as you will see from 
the inclosed list, are of considerable interest.” 

“ I am not yet certain as to the nature of this ruin (III) where we 
are now excavating. It may be a single palace, or a number of small 
houses and narrow streets. If the latter be the case, the streets are 
about a meter wide, and along them are placed water jars. All of the 
tablets found in this ruin are near the surface, and none have appeared 
lower than two meters. In one room excavations have been carried to 
the depth of twelve meters, and even at that depth walls and fragments 
of pottery appear. The tablets, which seem to be found in groups of 
from ten to twenty, are all inscribed with the same ancient character 
of Sargon’s time, and the frequent occurrence of his name and the 
appearance of the name of Nararn Sin lead me to suppose that Sargon 
and Naram Sin once lived here. It seems best to continue the work at 
III, for the tablets are of unusual antiquity, easy to excavate, and the 
other finds are of interest.” 

“On March 13 we received a telegram saying that Mrs. Banks and 
Mr. Paige were on their way up the Tigris, but as the boat was not 
allowed to stop at Kut-el-Amara, they would be obliged to con¬ 
tinue to Bagdad. The next morning, during a severe sand storm, I 
started overland for Kut, and on the way I passed three ruins which, I 
am inclined to believe, have not been visited by other Europeans. The 
first mound, about an hour from Bismya, is low and unpromising; I 
could not learn its name. The second, an hour farther on, is Lubeiya, 
of about the same height as Bismya, but far less extensive. On the 
surface of the lower parts are numerous fragments of blue, glazed, 
slipper shaped coffins, on one of which I saw the face of a woman. 
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Half an hour still farther on is Ruaiya, a smaller but higher ruin sur¬ 
mounted with masonry of square Babylonian bricks. I saw no inscrip¬ 
tions, but one of my workmen brought me a most archaic tablet which 
he said came from there.” 

“At Kut the Kaimakam placed a house at my disposal, and with the 
aid of Consul'Hurner we obtained from the Vali of Bagdad permis¬ 
sion for the boat to stop on its return, and on March 18 Mrs. Banks 
and Mr. Paige arrived at Kut safely and in good health. The next 
day we started down the Shatt-el-Hai in a sailboat, but on account of 
exceedingly strong south winds we were three days on the way. It 
seemed impracticable to return by the shorter overland route on 
account of the amount of baggage and the insecurity of the country. 
On March 23 we left Kut-el-Hai for Bismya, a distance of about eight 
hours by horse. A sand storm came up, and, losing our course, we 
found ourselves, after six hours, on the road to Kut, still six hours 
from Bismya and among a most dangerous Arab tribe. We were 
attacked and followed by the Arabs, and the frightened muleteers were 
inclined to leave the baggage to be plundered, but, aiming my rifle at 
the head muleteer, and riding ahead, I forced them to follow me, and 
the attacking Arabs soon gave up. We lost nothing. The animals 
were heavily laden, and some of them fell beneath their loads, but we 
continued toward Bismya until two hours after dark, and then, fearing 
that we might not be in the right course, stopped in the open desert 
for the night. We had ridden twelve hours that day. In the morning, 
as we dug ourselves from beneath the sand which nearly buried us, 
Bismya was but half an hour away.” 

“ During my absence work at the excavations had been continued 
but two days, for one of the so-called owners of Bismya came to collect 
money from the workmen. As I had instructed in case of trouble, 
Ahmed stopped the excavations, and Sheikh Selman, seeing his profits 
cut off, at once drove away the pretending owners. At the present 
time we are having festivals in honor of Hassan and Hussein, whose 
death all the Shiites are lamenting.” 

“ I have asked Mr. Paige to prepare a report explaining the delays 
and expenses of his trip. As nearly as I can judge, the delays are the 
result of circumstances. Cholera in Busreh and Bagdad, the refusal of 
the river boats to take passengers, and the quarantine at almost every 
point justify the delay after their arrival at Busreh. Mr. Paige has 
now begun work in the photographic room. I shall now be able to 
supplement my reports with photographs and plans.” 
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“ I am pleased to report that the trank of books, medicines, etc., 
which was lost in Busreh, has been found, and is now at Bismya, and 
that the equipment of the old expedition is fairly complete. In a later 
report I will submit a list of the objects of that outfit.” 

Robert Francis Harper, Director. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

May 16, 1904. 
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THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL EDUCATION. 


By President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

In preparing this “Annual Survey ” I have thought it to be my first 
duty to record the impressions npade upon my mind by the mass of 
facts coming under observation. 

The impressions of an individual can claim no absolute authority 
over the minds of others; but, in the nature of the case, they possess 
relative value for the end in view. The appointment of a person to 
prepare “The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral 
Education’’ carries with it the obligation of the appointee to place 
himself sanely and sensitively in contact with the sum total of concrete 
facts, and to register the impressions made by them upon his self- 
consciousness as nearly automatically as possible. Thus, in the last 
analysis, the deliberations of many minds working on many lines focus 
themselves upon the problem in hand, and approach fundamental 
principles and methods of procedure. 

Six distinct impressions have registered themselves upon my mind 
in the process of analyzing and arranging the body of details collected 
as the basis of the annual survey of the field of religious and moral 
education in this country. The first part of this address will consist in 
the enumeration and interpretation of these six impressions. Stated 
concisely, they are these: 

1. The vastness of the field of religious and moral education in 
this country, and of the forces operating within it. 

2. The lack of co-ordination between the constructive forces in this 
field—a deficiency somewhat counterbalanced by the underlying homo¬ 
geneity of ideal and of purpose beneath those forces. 

3. The presence of certain inimical conditions that must be 
reckoned with. 

4. The prevalence of unorganized sentiment in favor of the better 
things. 

5. The timeliness of the Religious Education Association* as a 
possible agent of an adequate co-ordination of principles and methods. 
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6. The conviction that the Association records progress in record¬ 
ing at this early stage in its life an intelligent perception of the need 
of progress. 

To the interpretation of these impressions I shall now proceed: 

i. The vastness of the field of religious and moral education in this 
country , and of the forces operating therein. —The first year in the life of 
the Association has revealed the size of the problem undertaken. The 
general education of the American people is a subject the proportions 
of which have been ascertained by the labors of a national organization 
of teachers (the National Educational Association) that has been in 
operation for years. But the range and magnitude of the matters dis¬ 
tinctly bearing upon the religious and moral aspects of education are 
now, for the first time, to be massed in bulk, and classified for investi¬ 
gation. I am aware of the objection raised against the apparent 
separation thus made of moral or religious education from education 
in general. The president of Yale University contributes a valuable 
caution against arbitrary divisions in the field of education, when he 
says in a letter addressed to myself: 

Speaking broadly, we disbelieve in the idea that moral and religious 
instruction should be separated from other instruction. We regard any good 
course in law or in ethics, in history or in literature, as having good moral 
and religious effects; but we should hesitate to draw up a scheme that should 
separate those courses which were distinctively moral and religious from 
those which were not. 

Dissent from these sound words is, I think, impossible. The indirect 
relation to character sustained by ail educational subjects and methods, 
and the unwisdom of introducing arbitrary lines of division, may be 
assumed; but this assumption does not reduce the demand for an 
organization charged with special duty toward institutions and subjects 
directly affecting moral culture and religious conviction. The demo¬ 
cratic spirit of American life not only brings the people at large into 
contact with such institutions and subjects, but it evolves such institu¬ 
tions and subjects out of the common thinking and common living of 
the people themselves, upon an impressive scale of numerical strength 
and ethical significance. One cannot travel far in any section of the 
country without having reason to know that education in righteousness 
and in the practice of religion lies close to *the heart of our national 
commonwealth. The field covered by these primary ideas is as broad 
as the continent itself. The methods chosen to express them exhibit 
every gradation from weakness to strength, and call for all emotions 
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from admiration to compassion and concern. But the ideas them¬ 
selves are present in the soul of the American people, struggling for 
expression—demanding broad and prudent oversight. 

2. The lack of coordination between the constructive forces in this field 
of religious and moral education — a deficiency somewhat counterbalanced 
by the underlying homogeneity of ideal and purpose beneath these forces .— 
The first “Annual Survey” of this vast field brings to the mind of the 
observer a striking impression of lack of co ordination between the con¬ 
structive forces at present operating in our country with a view to 
moral and religious education. The energy is almost unbounded; but 
through lack of co-ordination, much of its effect, relatively, is wasted. 
One is reminded of St. Paul’s words concerning Israel: “ I bear them 
record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” 
“ The zeal of God,” as represented by popular opinion on the side of 
moral and religious education, impresses one greatly by its genuineness 
and in some degree by its inventiveness ; but some of these construct¬ 
ive forces are working at cross-purposes with others; there is much 
duplication, much misapplied or non-applied energy, much beating of 
the air. There is a striking need of oversight: not of mandatory 
authority, but of that higher type of authority bom of friendly counsel 
among large-minded men. This Association, for its convenience, has 
divided the field of religious and moral education into seventeen 
departments : the Council of Religious Education ; Universities and 
Colleges; Theological Seminaries; Churches and Pastors ; Sunday 
Schools; Secondary Public Schools ; Elementary Public Schools ; Pri¬ 
vate Schools; Teacher Training; Christian Associations; Young 
People’s Societies; the Home; Libraries; the Press ; Correspondence 
Instruction ; Summer Assemblies ; Religious Art and Music. 

Into whichsoever of these departments we look, penetrating beneath 
the mass of concrete facts in search of principles, we find relative 
lack of co-ordination between the constructive forces working in 
that section of the field. We obtain evidence that opportunities 
are emerging in advance of the capacity of institutions to assimilate 
them ; or that men are groping after principles by the flickering light 
of experimental methods, rather than using methods that are the natu¬ 
ral outcome of settled principles. • It is but just to say that, in my 
opinion, the Department which exhibits the least loss of power through 
indirection, or vagueness, or imperfect self-realization, or duplication, 
is the Department of Christian Associations. When we regard the seven¬ 
teen Departments collectively, as seventeen co-workers in one common 
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field, the lack of co-ordination between them arrests attention and sug¬ 
gests many searching inquiries. The waste of power appears to be 
enormous; the argument in favor of systematic co-operation approaches 
demonstration. Yet beneath the limitations of the present status is 
one countervailing fact—the underlying harmony of ideal andofjmr- 
pose. In method there may be occasional waste of energy, indetermi¬ 
nate counsel, barren expediency ; nevertheless in purpose, in ideal, men 
see eye to eye. Except for our community of purpose and ideal, this 
Association could not have come into being. It is because our 
hopes and our aims are one that we have organized, with God’s bless¬ 
ing, to co-ordinate our methods and to conserve all energy for the 
advancement of our common work. The words of the president of 
Otterbein University, Ohio, may be accepted as prophetic of a spirit 
that shall manifest itself throughout the country, as the purposes of the 
Association become clearer to itself and better understood by the pub¬ 
lic : 

We shall be glad to get the help of the Religious Education Association, 
to make our Christian work here more systematic and thorough and to widen 
its scope. 

3. The presence of certain inimical conditions that must be reckoned 
with .— It is not to be expected that a movement of the magnitude and 
comprehensiveness of the Religious Education Association shall meet 
only favorable conditions. Evidence is not lacking that it must pre¬ 
pare itself to deal wisely, patiently, and sympathetically with opinions 
and practices that represent active or passive resistance of its policy and 
purpose. Nor must it unadvisedly interpret that resistance as directed 
against religious education, but as representing divergent views of its 
relation to the individual or to the society. I refer especially to three 
conditions more or less inimical to the broad purpose of the founders of 
this Association: (1) the restlessness of young minds in a period of 
general intellectual transition; (2) the tendency on the part of old, 
established usages in churches and Sunday schools toward the passive 
resistance of educational progress ; (3) the apparent tendency in Ameri¬ 
can life to underestimate the importance of religious conviction as an 
element of education for citizenship. 

With regard to the first of these.instances — the restlessness of young 
minds in a period of general intellectual transition — the words of the 
president of Brown University are illuminating: 

It is difficult to describe in a sentence the moral and religious life of any 
institution. I believe that our moral life is purer than at any previous time. 
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I believe that young college men today find much more difficulty than thirty 
years ago in reconciling new views of the world-order with the religious teach¬ 
ings of their childhood. A certain state of perplexity thereby often results ; 
but I believe the fundamental attachment to religious conviction is as great 
as ever. 

In the material that has come under my eye in the preparation of this 
survey I find ground for expressing the earnest hope that the Reli¬ 
gious Education Association shall consider this whole subject with a 
view to obtaining for young lives, if possible, more ample assistance in 
their school and college curricula in adjusting the religious difficulties 
inevitably created by the growth of knowledge. 

With regard to the second of these instances—the tendency on the 
part of old, established usages in churches and Sunday schools toward 
the passive resistance of educational progress—it may be said that 
nowhere in the vast field is there more need of patience and considera¬ 
tion than at the points where passive resistance of educational progress 
represents attachment to cherished inheritances. There are modes of 
procedure in public worship tolerated in certain parts of the land that 
are detrimental to reverence and religious progress; there are methods 
of instruction practiced in religious schools that must be regarded as 
incompatible with sound educational principles. These methods of 
worship and instruction offer, and for some time may be expected to 
offer, a formidable passive resistance, against which little is gained by 
abruptness and lack of consideration. The inertia generated by long 
usage, and the sentiment born of familiar personal association, must be 
reckoned with upon any theory of substantial progress. The work of 
analysis and forecast done in the Department of Religious Art and 
Music, and the research conducted in the Department of Sunday 
Schools, would seem to indicate that the Religious Education Associa¬ 
tion will neither underestimate the inimical force of passive resistance 
in this part of the field of operation, nor strengthen that force by a 
policy involving hasty and irritating procedure. 

With regard to the third instance of an inimical force that must be 
reckoned with — the apparent tendency in American life to underesti¬ 
mate the importance of religious conviction as an element of educa¬ 
tion for citizenship—it is to be said that the situation in secondary 
public schools, state universities, and m^ny colleges not supported 
from the public funds suggests the presence of this tendency. It is 
obvious that certain difficulties stand in the way of positive religious 
teaching as a part of the policy of institutions offering training in arts 
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and sciences to students of various faiths. But, apparently, there is not 
at present an adequate sense of the bearing of religious conviction 
upon citizenship, or an adequate anxiety in view of the fact that edu¬ 
cation in this country so largely is nonreligious. The alertness of 
pedagogical leaders upon every question of intellectual advance stands 
in alarming contrast with the lack, apparent in certain quarters, of a 
sense of responsibility for promoting religious conviction as an inte¬ 
gral part of the training for citizenship. In response to inquiries 
which I have been conducting in all parts of the United States with a 
view to ascertaining if there be a tendency in American life to under¬ 
estimate the importance of religious conviction as an element of edu¬ 
cation for citizenship, the following reply from the president of a state 
university containing nearly a thousand students represents an accep¬ 
tance of the status quo which, I fear, is by no means uncommon : 

The University, of course, is a state institution; consequently no religious 
doctrines whatever are taught in the institution. We have only one hour 
per week set apart for chapel purposes, and the students are left entirely free 
as to whether they attend these exercises. So far as I observe, the moral and 
religious tone in the University is fairly good. 

It is gratifying to receive from the heads of certain state and pri¬ 
vate institutions indications of the gravest concern in view of the sig¬ 
nificance for citizenship of a practically nonreligious education, and to 
be assured of their hearty appreciation of voluntary movements on the 
part of students to supply themselves with religious opportunities not 
offered in their curriculum. But a careful survey of the situation 
suggests the fear that in American life in general too little appreciation 
exists of the obligation to surround our youth with religious ideals 
and influences officially associated with the institutions that provide 
opportunities for training on other lines. It is my conviction, based 
upon material gathered at first-hand for this “ Annual Survey,” that, 
by reason of a tendency toward tolerant nonreligion which is growing 
in American life, this Association is challenged to devote its best 
endeavors to awaken and to educate a public sense of religion as a vital 
part of education for good citizenship. 

4. In analyzing and arranging the body of details collected as the 
basis of this “ Annual Survey,” I have been impressed with the preva¬ 
lence of unorganized sentiment in favor of the better things. The country 
is filled with unclassified aspirations. The tendency toward tolerant 
nonreligion, to which I have referred, is counteracted by an earnestness 
which even now is in the process of self-adjustment to new religious 
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conditions, and only imperfectly understands itself. In the church, 
in the college, in the press, in the family, unorganized sentiment favor¬ 
ing the better things is becoming more pronounced and relatively 
more authoritative. The influence of psychology upon the moral 
point of view is potent. All questions affecting personal, domestic and 
social well-being are restated in terms suggested by the new concep¬ 
tions of individuality. And it is a beautiful fact that this aspiration 
for a greater and better use of life is the force that is drawing together 
those who differ in their sectarian affiliations, their theological convic¬ 
tions, or their political opinions. It is a part of the new spirit of 
desire for the better things that these differences, which are the proper 
result of independence and intelligence, are less and less regarded as 
involving personal alienation or mutual distrust. We are loving and 
honoring those who differ from us in matters of opinion, because we 
are finding out that, in our aspirations for the triumph of righteous¬ 
ness and the spread of religion, we are thinking the same thoughts and 
praying the same prayer: “Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done, in 
earth as it is in heaven.” I have been impressed with this oneness in 
aspiration, as communications have arrived from institutions differing 
widely in their respective attitudes toward denominational and criti¬ 
cal questions. A calm review of the situation, following a careful 
analysis of extensive data, suggests the hope that the moral forces of 
the country, stimulated by large recent advances in psychological and 
social thinking, are in a state of aspiration, if not of expectancy, wait¬ 
ing for some directive agency, sufficiently broad, comprehensive, non¬ 
partisan and wise, to organize and apply these glorious energies upon a 
basis of systematic co-operation. 

5. The timeliness of the Religious Education Association as a possible 
agent for the adequate co-ordination of principles and methods in the various 
departments of the field .— It will be seen that if this be the function of 
this Association, it is a function innocent of any purpose to assume 
authority over institutions, or to promulgate the opinion of any school 
of thought. If the Association were to assume authority over institu¬ 
tions, or to appear as the champion of opinions, it would thereby dis¬ 
qualify itself from discharging the duty which is the reason for its 
existence. Apparently the psychological moment has arrived in the 
moral and religious evolution of our country when many mighty forces, 
working in the same field, for the same high ends, need a medium of 
intercommunication. They need this medium for mutual self-realization 
and for practical, systematic co-operation. Here are seventeen great 
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forces working simultaneously for the moral and religious development 
of this country: The Council of Religious Education; Universities 
and Colleges; Theological Seminaries; Churches and Pastors; Sunday 
Schools; Secondary Public Schools; Elementary Public Schools; Pri¬ 
vate Schools; Teacher Training; Christian Associations; Young People’s 
Societies; the Home; Libraries ; the Press ; Correspondence Instruction; 
Summer Assemblies; Religious Art and Music. Is it conceivable that 
the best results can be obtained, in the pursuit of the common end, 
if these seventeen groups of noble aspiration and endeavor remain segre¬ 
gated from one another? Is it in accordance with scientific principles 
that such segregation should exist ? Is it not likely that duplication 
of effort, or unintentional antagonisms and misunderstandings, or 
waste of energy through misdirection, may occur by reason of this 
segregation of interests working in a common field for a common 
end ? Is it not possible even that the lack of correspondence arising 
from segregation may hinder the advance of the kingdom of God ? 

The Religious Education Association appears to have come, in 
the providence of God, to afford relief from the segregation of inter¬ 
ests that exist for a common end. The need of such relief is seen 
in the tendency toward closer relations between certain of the forces 
in the field of religious education. Theological seminaries are tending 
toward closer relations with universities ; Christian associations, with 
universities, colleges, seminaries, and secondary schools; teacher¬ 
training and libraries are drawing closer to Sunday schools. These 
are examples of involuntary reciprocity of influences, brought about by 
advance in the science of education. The Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation stands for the scientific recognition of the principle of recip¬ 
rocal influence between forces working for a common end in a common 
field. It believes that this reciprocity is necessary in order to mutual 
self-realization on the part of the co-operating forces, and in order to 
conserve energy for wise distribution and intelligent application. It 
represents a modern illustration of St. Paul’s theory of unification for 
service among the members of the body of Christ: “The eye cannot 
say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. God hath tempered the body together, 
that the members should have the same care one for another.” 

6. An examination of the material collected as the basis for this 
first “Annual Survey” convinces me that the Association records 
progress in recording at this early stage in its life an intelligent per¬ 
ception of the need of progress and the opportunity for it. It is to be 
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borne in mind that the Association stands for a larger synthesis than 
heretofore has been attempted in the field of moral and religious 
education. The first step toward the attainment of this larger synthesis 
is the collection of evidence showing that a need exists for such 
synthetic effort. When the proceedings of this Convention shall be 
published, it will appear that a large part of the evidence required has 
been obtained. Through the study of this evidence, the Association 
shall gain a clearer knowledge of the problem with which it proposes 
to deal, and shall be in a position to take up methods of procedure in 
view of the existing opportunity. So far as it is possible to pronounce, 
in this survey, upon the degree of encouragement afforded by the 
evidence already collected, I should say that it is very great. This 
appears from the cordial responses of those representing diverse schools 
of theological and ecclesiastical opinion. New brotherhood of moral 
and religious effort seems to be developing, wherein conscientious 
differences in matters of belief and of practice no longer impede, but 
rather add freedom and comprehensiveness to, the common eagerness 
of all good men to work together for the advancement of the nation in 
righteousness and reverence. 

• The evidence collected in these responses exhibits the large 
amount of sound thinking and of good work already present in every 
department of the field of religious and moral education. Never was 
a nation more blessed than ours in the possession of right-minded 
educational leaders, both men and women, who are to be found all 
over the land, as moral and religious light-bearers in their generation, 
holding forth, for the confirmation or the correction of others, ideals, 
principles, methods worthy of imitation. To bring these leaders into 
systematic co-operation, so that their individual earnestness and excel¬ 
lence shall become a cumulative force for the making and guiding of 
right-minded public opinion — this, in the largest sense of nonpartisan 
devotion to the country’s good, is the aim of the Religious Education 
Association. 

Thus far I have sought to record the impressions made upon my 
mind by the great mass of material which has been considered in the 
preparation of the “Annual Survey.” It has been my aim to receive, 
without prejudice of any kind, and to report as nearly automatically 
as possible, what appears to be the present state of our problem. I 
wish now to offer some observations upon certain specific departments 
of the field of moral and religious education, as such departments have, 
for the sake of convenience, been indicated by the Association. 
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I do not regard it as "my duty to make this survey a catalogue of 
details, but rather a record of suggestive considerations reached by the 
study of details; I shall introduce occasional details merely for pur¬ 
poses of illustration. 

1. The Department of Religious Art and Music represents a section 
of the educational field where reconstructive work requires to be done 
from the foundations. The growth of institutions in our country has 
been rapid; detached from historical influences; largely affected by 
considerations of necessity or expediency; deficient in restraints which 
are imposed by the adoption of a carefully thought out method of pro¬ 
cedure. As a result, critical observers in this department find themselves 
in the presence of conditions inviting the most careful and thorough 
reconstruction. The questions involved in such reconstruction will be, 
among others, the following: church-building, viewed not in its 
mechanical or sumptuary aspects, but as a form for embodying reli¬ 
gious sentiment and as a method of molding that religious sentiment; 
church music, not as a technical branch of composition or performance, 
but as an outlet for devotion, and as a constraining and uplifting influ¬ 
ence upon both the devout and the undevout; hymnody, regarded as 
a channel for both expression and impression in religious services of 
every degree; and, still further, the whole literary and liturgical side 
of public worship, in which the popular religious spirit embodies itself, 
and by which in turn it receives its form. Upon these and kindred 
questions it will be the privilege of the Religious Education Associa¬ 
tion to work, having in view to gain a correct knowledge of existing 
conditions, to ascertain what changes and advances are desirable in 
the several questions to'uched by the Department of Religious Art and 
Music, and to advocate methods by which common thought and prac¬ 
tice may be encouraged to move in the directions that may seem 
desirable. It will be seen that between this department and that of 
Churches and Pastors, and Sunday Schools, comparison of views and 
interrelation of methods will be constant. 

2. The Department of Libraries already contributes important ele¬ 
ments to the general value of the Association. Its inquiries have 
brought out suggestions of great interest touching modes in which 
libraries may augment (and in many cases are augmenting) their effect¬ 
iveness in ministering to the moral and religious education of 
communities. One of these modes consists in inviting counsel from 
leading members of the community representing various faiths, in the 
purchase of books bearing upon the religious side of culture. Another 
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mode of effective library service appears in the growing movement to 
bring Sunday-school libraries into co-operative relations with general 
libraries — relations which are beginning at certain points to invest the 
Sunday-school library with new dignity, making it a true instrument 
of religious education, worthily corresponding with the new peda¬ 
gogical principles that are entering into the Sunday school. 

3. The Department of Sunday Schools is engaged in a field of 
research where the abundance of material is equaled by the absence of 
co-ordination in its use for educational ends. Religious earnestness, 
energy for organization, zeal for progress, numerical strength, are at the 
basis of this institution. But its application of power for educational 
result is as yet relatively unsatisfactory. In every part of this country 
is a more or less developed conviction that, as an instrument of religious 
education, the Sunday school requires to be brought into closer corre¬ 
spondence with the established principles of psychology and pedagogy ; 
the collection of data already in the possession of this Department 
seems to show that, viewed in the largest relations, the present state of 
Sunday-school development is tentative and provisional. There is rea¬ 
son for believing that, if the Religious Education Association shall 
conduct its investigations with scientific thoroughness, and shall in due 
course shape its recommendations with that freedom from partisanship 
which is worthy of an organization assuming to represent all parts of 
the country, it may become in time a medium through which this whole 
extended and complex movement of the religious training of youth 
shall pass beyond its present state of experimentation and attain com¬ 
plete pedagogical self-consciousness. In that day the Sunday school 
shall assume its rightful place in the educational system, and the Bible 
shall wield its divine influence over the conduct and character of our 
youth. 

I must refer in this connection to the intimate relation between the 
Department of Sunday Schools and the Department of Young People’s 
Societies. It is inspiring to reflect upon the rapid advance that may 
be made in the educational value of Sunday schools, if complete 
co-operation of these cognate interests can be secured. Development 
of Bible study in Young People’s Societies is a very striking feature of 
recent progress. In illustration of this may be cited the remarkable 
advance in this direction during the last two years in the Epworth 
League since the introduction of the text-books prepared by the Mis¬ 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The first of these 
text books, Studies in the Life of Christy was issued in November, 1901. 
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By the end of that calendar year it had been taken up by 295 classes 
with 4,500 members. By the end of the next calendar year these num¬ 
bers had been increased to 863 classes with 13,737 members. The 
ratio of progress since then has not diminished. It is easy to see that 
there is a demand for religious education in the Epworth League as an 
advance upon the mere Repetition of devotional meetings. The sig¬ 
nificance of this development of Bible study outside of the Sunday 
school, in Young People’s Societies and in Christian Associations, seems 
to the Religious Education Association very great, as pointing to 
possible readjustments of the highest interest. 

Allusion should be made also to the rapid growth of interest in the 
problems of teacher-training for the work of religious education. 
Evidently the numerous movements of this kind springing up within 
the past few years in various parts of the country point to an educa¬ 
tional principle pressing for formulation and application. In the Bible 
Training Schools of Chicago, Nashville, and other important points in 
the West, in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, in the Exten¬ 
sion Courses for Lay Students at Union Theological Seminary, in the 
courses conducted by Dr. W. W. White in New York, in the careful 
study of the subject by the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese 
of New York, in the important work done in this direction by Hebrew 
educators, and in many other recent movements, one sees the possi¬ 
bility of an educational advance to be brought about should the Reli¬ 
gious Education Association be privileged to draw these cognate, but at 
present unrelated, movements into systematic co-operation, for the dis¬ 
covery of underlying principles and for the promotion of correct public 
opinion. 

4. Christian Associations. Investigation in no single department 
of the field yields more satisfactory results than are reached in the 
Department of Christian Associations; and this by reason of the clear¬ 
ness of the thinking and the soundness of the pedagogical methods 
appearing in the development of this institution. Vigorous, alert, 
rational, wholesome, sympathetic, the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion has related itself to the moral and religious education of the country 
in a manner and measure that may be called unique. Apparently this 
success as an instrument of popular religious education has come about 
through the sincerity of purpose and the administrative ability of the 
leaders, joined with the fundamental reasonableness of the educational 
principles adopted. The conception of man as a unit needing devel¬ 
opment in every part of his being, and the educational principles that 
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now have recognition and observance in the Bible-study department, 
are the chief sources of the remarkable power exhibited by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. To these must be added the cosmopolitan 
spirit which has expressed itself in international movements and in the 
study of missions. 

The principles of Bible study have included the inductive and his¬ 
torical methods, and the recognition of the need for adequate courses— 
comprehensive, not partial; definite, not vague ; practical, not vision¬ 
ary. To these principles are added a rational correlation of courses 
and the construction of special courses with a view to their adaptation to 
the needs of special classes of men, whether railroad men, shop men, 
boys, or college and university students. Fifty thousand men are now 
in the Bible classes of the Young Men’s Christian Associations'in the 
United States and Canada. 

The most significant aspect of Christian Association work, from the 
point of view of a general survey of the field of religious education, is 
its influence in university and college life. In one hundred and ten 
reports from presidents of universities and colleges situated in ail parts 
of the United States, sixty-seven make extended reference to the impor- * 
tance of Christian Association work in the student body, and in a large 
number of instances it is represented that the religious education within 
the university or college is supplied wholly or in large part by the 
Christian Associations. It is also remarkable that this non-official 
means of religious education has been recognized and is highly valued 
in nearly all the theological institutions of the country. In these insti¬ 
tutions a very rich contribution has been made by the Christian Asso¬ 
ciations to an enlightened interest in world evangelization. The reflex 
influence of mission-study upon religious education is found to be power¬ 
ful and, from every point of view, desirable. 

5. Theological Seminaries present a most interesting field of investi¬ 
gation, and the responses received from large numbers of these institu¬ 
tions are made with a fulness of detail which suggests a very general 
interest on the part of seminaries in the possibilities offered by the 
Religious Education Association. It is impossible to present within 
the body of this survey the complex results of a comparison of these 
responses. At present I confine myself to certain features of the situa¬ 
tion common to larger or smaller groups of seminaries : (1) The strong 

accent placed upon the maintenance of a high standard of personal 
character. It is evident that the identification of religion with ethical 
conduct is becoming prominent in the training of the ministry. (2) The 
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increasing interest in the study of applied ethics and of social movements 
and conditions. (3) The increasing tendency to form university connec¬ 
tions, bringing theological training within the circle of general culture. 
This tendency is by no means general, there being many theological 
institutions that stand for retirement and detachment, and some that 
advocate the maintenance of long-established courses of study upon 
the settled basis of authoritative text-books without regard to recent 
theological and critical readjustment. (4) The increased interest in 
world-evangelization is marked as a feature of recent seminary prog¬ 
ress. The study of missions appears to be gaining a desirable vitality. 
(5) In certain quarters the homiletical discipline is taking on new and 
important functions. The accent is placed less on the attainment of 
formal precision and more on the assimilation of biblical conceptions. 
This is with a view to making the preacher more than an ethical coun¬ 
selor, more than an academic essayist, even a constructive factor in 
religious education as a teacher of the essence of the biblical con¬ 
ceptions in their bearing for righteousness and for inspirational power 
upon the conditions of modern life. 

6. Universities and Colleges must, I think, be regarded as upon the 
whole strategic points in any adequate system of moral and religious 
education designed to affect the country at large. And this for two 
reasons: (1) because of their relatively close association with each 
other as centers of influence distributed throughout the land, interested 
in all that concerns the national life, and conducted by persons 
endowed with a high grade of intellectual and moral earnestness; (2) 
because of the significance for leadership sustained by college-bred 
men in all average communities. By reason of the larger vision 
acquired in college life, and the advantage for self-knowledge and self¬ 
culture derived from training in the liberal arts, it is to be expected 
that a corresponding forceful ness for good in the community shall 
result from the presence of men of broader training than their fellows. 
It is therefore with solicitude that one studies the present status of the 
problem of distinctively moral and religious education in institutions 
of the higher learning. In making this investigation I have been 
aided by the great courtesy of all with whom I have communicated. 
There can be no question of the nobility of the ideals that are cherished 
in our colleges and universities; nor of the positive sympathy on the 
part of heads of colleges with whatsoever shall advance morality and 
religion in student life. Yet when one considers that our colleges are 
filled with youths imperfectly acquainted with the essential truths of 
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the Bible, and not initiated by large experience into the moral value® 
of those truths for the culture of personal righteousness, it is impossible 
to repress the question : Do not the university and the college stand 
under obligation to provide officially for these youths the means qf 
thorough acquaintance with the invaluable material of moral and reli¬ 
gious education ? In many instances I find that this provision is 
made, but made inadequately, often for upper-class men only; and 
where it is most adequately made the response from student life seems 
to be most satisfactory. But a large study of the subject reveals a 
striking absence of uniformity in the acceptance by colleges and uni¬ 
versities of the duty to provide officially for their students the oppor¬ 
tunities of religious education. I recognize the technical difficulties 
standing in the path of state institutions. Nevertheless, the results of 
my inquiries suggest as a subject for the widest and most impartial 
study by this Association whether, without any entanglement of rel|t 
gion with state control, without prejudice to any interest, and withoqt 
invading the liberty of any individual, it be not the duty of institutions 
of higher learning, and of all secondary schools, public and private, to 
provide adequate and continuous opportunity for all their under¬ 
graduates to receive religious instruction as a part of their training for 
citizenship. 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 

To many who are interested in Sunday-school work the question of 
the introduction of better lesson material seems less pressing and less 
perplexing than that of securing a better quality of teaching. The 
close observer, familiar with the facts, cannot fail to appreciate the 
large aggregate amount of good Sunday-school teaching which is in 
process in England and America; but, on the other hand, no thought¬ 
ful person can fail to see how few, in proportion to the vast number of 
persons engaged in Sunday-school teaching, is the number of well- 
equipped workers. The question of teacher-training therefore goes 
hand in hand with that of better material for study, and indeed may 
frequently precede it. 

It is clear that here is a field in which teaching by correspondence 
has peculiar advantages. It deals personally and exclusively with the 
individual student. It makes demands upon him which cannot be 
made in a large training class. It gives an opportunity to ask ques¬ 
tions which cannot be given proper attention in a class. It brings the 
student into close contact with a specialist whose experience and 
scholarship must be of the greatest service. Recognizing the peculiar 
appropriateness of the correspondence method for this particular pur¬ 
pose, the American Institute of Sacred Literature takes great 
pleasure in announcing herewith a full series of Teacher-Training 
Courses^ 

These courses will not be too technical for the average inexperi¬ 
enced Sunday-school teacher. The instruction will be given by 
specialists who are at the same time practical Sunday-school workers. 
It is believed that by emphasizing this feature of the instruction the 
courses may happily unite sound theory and practical adaptation to 
existing conditions in the Sunday school. The instructor will in each 
# case make special effort to become acquainted with the practical local 
difficulties hampering the student, and to make suggestions which will 
tend to obviate them. 

Courses upon the following subjects are practically arranged for 
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The first two and the eighth are ready for students, and, unless unfore¬ 
seen difficulties arise, the remainder will all be ready by September i. 
The text-books upon which the courses are based are of the highest 
type, and widely representative so far as their publishers and authors 
are concerned. 

1. An Introduction to the Bible intended for all teachers of children 
under the age of twelve years or thereabouts. 

2. An Introduction to the Bible for teachers of children above the 
age of twelve years or of adults. This course covers the same ground 
as Course i, but from an entirely different point of view. In both 
courses the books of the Bible are studied in relation to their place in 
the history in connection with which they were produced. A choice 
between these two courses will be made on the basis of the age of the 
pupils whom the student desires to teach. 

3. The Adaptation of Fundamental Principles of Psychology and 
Pedagogy to Sunday-School Teaching —a course based upon a most 
interesting study of the subject presented in a book by a well-known 
author which is not yet off the press. 

4. A Rapid Survey of the Life of Christ —a fundamental course for 
all those who wish to teach that subject; a course which will also put 
them into possession of a valuable text book for advanced work with 
a class. 

5. A Rapid Survey of the Life of Paul —similar to the fourth course. 

6. A Rapid Survey of Old Testament History . 

7. A Preview of the International Lessons for IQO4-5 — a course 
intended to give the best help possible to teachers who are willing to 
take up the lessons six months in advance of teaching them, gaining 
thereby a general view of all before teaching any of them. 

8 . Kindergarten Principles and Their Adaptation to Primary Work 
—a course under a trained kindergartner who has for a number of 
years been developing a series of lessons for this grade of the Sunday 
school. The pupils in this course will receive the material of a book 
in advance of its publication. 

9. The Organization and Administration of the Sunday School —a 
course intended especially for superintendents and those directly 
interested in this phase of the Sunday school, based upon the reading 
of several books and the discussion of practical problems. 

New courses will be added as needed. A diploma will be conferred 
on the basis of three courses, as follows; Course 1, or 2 (optional); 
Course 3, and a selection of any one course, from Courses 4-9, appro- 
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priate to the local conditions of the student. Thus every teacher who 
desires a diploma will have a course in Biblical Introduction, and one 
in Pedagogy, an acquaintance with these two subjects being considered 
fundamental to all good teaching in the Sunday school. 

An effort has been made to keep the expense at the lowest possible 
figure, in order that the work may be accessible to the largest number 
of teachers. For the first year the fee for any course except the kin¬ 
dergarten will be five dollars, with an additional one dollar for postage. 
A fee of ten dollars will be charged for the kindergarten course, it being 
necessary for the instructor in this department to furnish text-book 
material. It is suggested that the Sunday schools take up officially 
the matter of training teachers through these correspondence courses, 
that the superintendent or the pastor select the teacher or teachers to be 
trained, and that the school pay the expense of the training. The pub¬ 
lishers of the books upon which the courses are based are arranging to 
supply schools with books of reference by a loan system, the books to 
be bought or returned after a reasonable use, according to the choice 
of the school. 

It would seem by the foregoing that the last obstacle to teacher¬ 
training had been removed; but those who have been long in the 
work know that there is an indifference among Sunday-school teachers 
and an ignorance of the critical nature of their work and its para¬ 
mount importance which is by far the greatest obstacle to progress. 
This cannot long be the case, for on every hand the leaders in Sun¬ 
day-school work are advocating the special training of teachers and 
seeking to magnify the importance of a better quality of teaching. 
Such widespread efforts must soon result in weeding out the lazy and 
indifferent, and giving fresh inspiration to the earnest and ambitious 
teacher. 

. We rely upon our friends to extend the announcement of these 
courses as widely as possible. Circulars for distribution will be freely 
forwarded, and will be addressed to all names of superintendents and 
teachers which may be sent in.* Will not every reader of this announce¬ 
ment see that such circulars reach all the teachers and the superin¬ 
tendent in at least his own Sunday school? Courses 1, 2 and 3 will 
be carried on during the summer, so that teachers enrolling at once 
will be well advanced in their work by the autumn. 

1 Address The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Der erste und zweite Thessalonicherbrief. Ausgelegt von Lie. G. 
Wohlenberg. [Kommentar zum Neuen Testament von T. 
Zahn.] Leipzig: A Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1903. Pp. 214. M.4.50. 

The first volume of this series was written by Professor Zahn him¬ 
self. It treats the gospel of Matthew, and from it we may learn the 
principles on which his colleagues are expected to work. Zahn is a 
conservative theologian, and while fully acquainted with the results of 
recent research, he keeps in the main to the old paths. He is writing 
for pastors and teachers, and he keeps edification ever in view. He 
takes TischendorPs Greek Testament editio critica major (1869-72) as 
his text, in preference to later works. The second volume to be pub¬ 
lished is The Epistles to the Thessalonians , by Lie. G. Wohlenberg, a 
young scholar of promise. He writes a book that men engaged in the 
active work of the ministry will find fresh and suggestive. 

He reminds us in the Introduction that Paul's residence in Thessa- 
lonica lasted only “ three sabbaths.” But in that brief space of time he 
converted some of the Jews, and a great multitude of the Greeks, and 
of the chief women not a few. As was usual, the Jews who were not 
converted were moved with jealousy and, stirring up a riot, succeeded 
in compelling the apostle to leave the city. He went away in the hope 
that he would come back soon, but “ Satan hindered him.” It may be 
that the opposition of his enemies made his return unsafe, or the 
necessity of working for his daily bread made it impossible to get a\yay 
from Corinth, or the care of all the churches engrossed his whole time. 
We do not know the reason, but we know that he kept up a corre¬ 
spondence with his converts at Thessalonica, and was fully informed 
of the progress of the gospel among them, and also of the troubles 
that broke out in the church. 

Paul could not go personally and advise them in their difficulties, 
so he resolved to write. Up to this time writing had been little used 
in the spread of the gospel. Christ himself had written nothing. He 
had told his apostles to go and make disciples of all nations. But it 
might seem doubtful whether the Holy Ghost could work through 
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anything but the living person. However, Paul wrote this letter of 
counsel and encouragement. It was early in the year 53 that Timothy 
had brought the distressing news that licentiousness and disorder had 
broken out in the church. Paul himself was declared by his enemies 
to be an impostor. His connection with the girl that had the spirit of 
divination at Philippi was said to be immoral. He was compared to 
the traveling quacks that gulled the people for gain. Great harm had 
already been done to the gospel, and if the evil was not averted, the 
church might be ruined. So Paul wrote at once and sent off his letter 
to them. The effect was not immediate. The evils still continued, 
and in the course of a few months Paul sent the second letter to 
Thessalonic^ in answer to a verbal message Timothy had brought to 
him. 

It is not surprising that a congregation composed of such mixed 
elements, and so imperfectly instructed in divine truth, should fall into 
confusion. How could heathen Greeks learn the whole plan of salva¬ 
tion in three Sabbaths ? How could they cast off the habits of a life¬ 
time in a few months? The churches of the apostolic age were marked 
by the same imperfections that mission churches in foreign lands 
exhibit today. Bnt the modern mission church has the benefit of a 
settled ministry which the apostolic church in general had not. 

There is a freshness and sweetness about the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians that we find again only in the epistle to Philemon. It is Paul's 
first letter. He confines himself in it to the points in dispute, and 
says nothing about the atonement or justification by faith. The sec¬ 
ond coming of Christ had taken hold of the imagination of the church 
and had led to great excesses. The people expected that it would take 
place immediately, and that the present order of the world would come 
to an end. It became an excuse for idleness. It was no use providing 
for a morrow, they said, which most likely would never come. Better 
to do nothing but watch and pray and be ready to enter in with the 
bridegroom before the door is shut. Paul warns them to study to be 
quiet and to mind their own business and to work with their own 
hands. He prays God to direct their hearts into his love and into the 
patient waiting for Christ. 

The genuineness of the first epistle is firmly established. The sec¬ 
ond one is more open to doubt from the doctrine of the Antichrist. 
But the reader is referred to Zahn's Introduction, where these questions 
are fully treated. 

This series may be called the German “ Expositor's New Testa- 
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ment.’ r It is well printed on good paper, but a table of contents 
at the beginning and an index at the end would greatly help the 
reader. 

A long excursus on 2 Thess. 2: 3-8 traces the various interpreta¬ 
tions of the “ Man of sin ” through the church fathers and down to the 
present time. An appendix compares the eschatology of the epistles 
with the prophet Daniel and the teaching of the twelve apostles. 

Thomas Pryde. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 


The Atonement and the Modern Mind. By Professor James 
Denney, D.D., Glasgow. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Co., 1904. Pp. 159. $\,net. 

Those who read Dr. Denney’s earlier volume, The Death of Christ , 
will welcome this little book as a needed supplement to that able 
exegetical study. Its aim is to recommend the fact of the atonement, 
as Dr. Denney conceives it, to the thoughtful attention of the modern 
mind. One’s interest in the book will naturally center about three 
points : what is the author’s view of the atonement, what is the “modern 
mind,” and how would Dr. Denney seek to persuade the latter to 
accept the former ? Fortunately, the style and argument of the 
book are so clear that the reader is left in no doubt of the author’s 
position. 

In Dr. Denney’s view, the atonement is no theory; it is a great, 
divine fact of immeasurable importance. His definition, several times 
repeated, is that it is the fact that forgiveness is mediated to us through 
Christ, and specifically through his death. The necessity of such an 
atonement lies in the nature of the relations of God and man. Since 
these are both personal and universal, there is a “law” element in 
them on which their ethical character depends. Sin has disturbed 
these relations, and violated that moral constitution under which alone 
God and man can have a real moral union or life. God reacts against 
sin by a moral necessity, and the sin against which he reacts is that of 
the indivisible human being in whom sin is related to death by a real 
and terrible, though obscure, relation. 

What, now, is the “modern mind” to which Dr. Denney makes 
his appeal ? It is characterized by an unwillingness to accept any 
“inspired” authority; it is likely to be dominated by the scientific 
spirit, particularly that engendered by the great advances of modern 
biology, with its emphasis on the unity of all life; or to be under the 
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influence of philosophic idealism ; or, finally, to be under the sway of the 
historical temper. In the scientific spirit Dr. Denney sees no serious 
obstacle to acceptance of the atonement, but idealism leaves no room 
for such a fact, and the idealist is asked to consider whether his philos¬ 
ophy can explain the unique self-consciousness of Christ. The extreme 
conclusion of the historical temper, which would deny universal validity 
to any historical event, are denied to be true. Subsidiary demands of the 
modern mind, as that religious facts must approve themselves in 
experience, and that everything in religion must be ethically constructed, 
are allowed to be just. 

How is the atonement to be commended to this “modern mind” ? 
Partly, as has been stated, by calling attention to the nature of sin and 
its necessary consequences, and partly by exhibiting the real character 
of Christ’s death and his relation to man in that death. This involves 
at once a discussion of the forgiveness of sin. As answering to the 
truth contained in each of the two opposite views — that God cannot 
forgive sin because he is righteous, and that he must forgive because 
he is loving — Dr. Denney sets the view of forgiveness through Christ’s 
death. This alone satisfies all the conditions of the problem by 
demonstrating God’s righteousness and love. It meets not only the 
divine necessity for an atonement, but also the human necessity by 
doing for man what man could not do of and for himself. Christ is 
thus in reality our substitute even more than our representative. 
Only after we see him as our substitute, and exercise true repentance 
toward God by accepting his work for us, does he become our repre¬ 
sentative. If these truths are pressed home to the serious attention of 
. the modern mind, the author feels sure that the result will be, in many 
cases, their acceptance. He has set us all an example, certainly, and 
one well worthy of imitation. 

We do not propose to criticise this argument. It will not convince 
everyone. It has its weak links. The nature of the relation between 
sin and death remains after all obscure, and there is too little emphasis 
on the representative, the truly human, element in Christ. These and 
other points will be noted by the reader. But the book remains a 
strong, clear, worthy presentation of a weighty theme. It is a book 
for the modern mind to read and ponder. 

Edward E. Nourse. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. Pp. xix + 399. 

*1.30, net. * 

This volume, containing the Lyman Beecher lectures to the stu¬ 
dents of Yale Divinity School in 1902, is one of the most significant 
recent utterances in the field of American theology. It represents a 
new method of treating religious doctrine. This method is based upon 
the newer psychology, which values concepts and convictions accord¬ 
ing to the part which they play in giving expression and meaning to 
life. Dr. Gordon thus does not attempt to prove the ontological truth 
of theological doctrines. His aim is to show that such doctrines are 
indispensable to the full life of the human spirit. A few quotations 
will best illustrate the spirit of the book : 

Theology has been, in certain periods not very remote, a matter of text* 
building, as of hewn stones from the quarries of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments.This easy method is no longer respectable. Words, sentences, 

histories, letters, literatures are symbols. They must be dissolved into the 
life of the spirit before a beginning can be made in the rational appreciation 
of them. (P. 14.) 

Valid theology is the just and inevitable expression in the forms of the 
intellect of the life of the spirit. (P. 15.) 

Religion is best described as feeling over against theology, as an expres¬ 
sion of the meaning of this feeling. Theology inquires after the source of 
this high experience, its character, its assurance, its worth. Religion may be 
viewed as life, and theology as the expression of this life in fundamental 
ideas set in their true order. (P. 54.) 

Theology, like science, stands for knowledge whose whole value is in its 
use. A priori science and a priori theology are alike and equally absurd. 
True science and true theology have an experiential basis. Neither can 
create anything; each is dependent for material upon the generative power 
of life. (P. 57.) 

From this method of viewing theology as an attempt to express the 
meaning of religious life, important conclusions follow. Perhaps the 
most pregnant is that expressed in the first chapter, entitled : “ The 
Preacher as a Theologian.” If theology is an expression of the mean¬ 
ing of religious life, then the man best equipped to construct theology 
is he who knows that life in its richness and profundity. The pastor 
is thus in immediate contact with the material for theology, and has a 
distinct advantage over the academic scholar. “ To say of certain 
doctrines that they cannot be preached is, from my point of view, a 
complete confession of their worthlessness” (p. 25). If this first 
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chapter could be reprinted as a tract and put into the hands of every 
pastor, it would serve to promote a new appreciation of the supreme 
dignity of the minister’s vocation. 

The third chapter, on “ The Categories of Faith,” lays the founda¬ 
tions on which the rest of the book is built. Just as the intellect pro¬ 
ceeds in philosophy to formulate statements which the soul of man 
must affirm, if it is to express its inherent life, so faith proceeds to 
affirm certain ultimate conceptions which are indispensable to the 
religious life. “ Theology is a necessity of the religious intellect; for 
faith, categories, general affirmations, significant aspects of reality are 
inevitable.” The difference between a speculative or a scholastic the¬ 
ology and a vital theology lies in the fact that the former is merely a 
matter of intellectual acuteness, while the latter embodies those con¬ 
victions which are so indispensable to the soul that men will die rather 
than deny that which alone gives to life its value. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an exposition of these “ ultimate 
conceptions of faith.” Personality, Humanity, Optimism, Jesus Christ, 
The Moral Universe, God — these are the fundamental realities which 
the Christian must affirm to be supreme. It is impossible, in the com¬ 
pass of this review, to trace the author’s deliverances on all these 
points. Suffice it to say that the five points of Calvinism are shown to 
be embodiments of legitimate demands of faith, that the deity of Christ 
and the essential trinity of God are shown to be the expressions of 
inevitable valuations made by the Christian believer. The book is thus 
profoundly conservative in its conclusions, although these conclusions 
are based upon a revolutionary method in theology. It is often 
assumed that the “ new theology ” of which Dr. Gordon is a prominent 
exponent is engaged in changing the content of theological doctrines. 
This is doubtless true in certain minor respects. But this is not its 
fundamental characteristic. The real issue between the new and the 
old is one of method. It is a recognized fact that a Christian holds 
certain beliefs to be indispensable. Why are they indispensable ? 
Theology has historically answered this question by proving that they 
are divinely revealed truths. Dr. Gordon gives us another reason — 
which, however, does not necessarily exclude the first — /. e. y that these 
beliefs are the imperative affirmations of the religious life, and as such 
are just as legitimate as the affirmations of science demanded by our 
cosmic life. 

There are various sections of the book which are open to criticism 
in detail. But since the significance of the volume lies in its method, 
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I have confined myself to this. It is to be hoped that it will be widely 
read and pondered ; for it is a powerful example of a movement of 
thought which must be reckoned with in modern theology. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion. By 

Professor George William Knox, D.D., Union Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 
Pp. 196. $1.25, net. 

The title is an awkward one, but the author'did not invent it. He 
borrowed it from Bishop Butler, for use in an age so unlike Butler’s 
that the direct and fundamental proofs, of the Christian Religion must 
be different from all that he called by that name. The first chapter is 
given to a presentation of the argument for Christianity that was cur¬ 
rent and classic when the old view of the world was still unbroken, and 
the second to an exposition of that modern view of the world in the 
presence of which the old argument has lost its force. It is for the 
new world that the book is written. The author then defines “reality” 
as correspondence with the order of facts, and “proof” as the establish¬ 
ment of such correspondence by practical testing, by the testimony of 
competent judges, and by the growth of general consent. Having thus 
prepared the way, he proceeds to define religion, and to show by what 
manner of proofs it must be established, in ethical life and in inward 
experience. 

The proof of a religion consists in its adaptation to the most 
important needs of mankind ; and a chapter on the “Conflict of Reli¬ 
gions’’gives a most interesting illustration in the story of the judgment 
passed on Buddhism by the Chinese mind, showing how Buddhism 
was rejected because it seemed to defeat higher human needs which 
Confucianism better served. Next comes the definition of the Chris¬ 
tian religion: 

The love of God to man, the love of man to God, and the love of man to 
man, belong to all forms of our religion, as all forms of Buddhism pro¬ 
claim the transitoriness of the world, and as every school of Confucianism 
teaches the principles of order embodied in a social code. 

The love that is thus characteristic of Christianity is a love free and 
undeserved from God to man, a love grateful and obedient from man 
to God, and a love unselfish, eager, and helpful from man to man. All 
these forms of love are seen and acknowledged as existing in Jesus 
Christ, and it is this connection of the religious ideal with him that 
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makes the religion Christian. Of such a religion the proof is in great 
part ethical, for it is a spirit animating life and conduct; and the 
experience of mankind proves, however selfishness and pride may 
object and civilization may claim to be furthered by the opposite tem¬ 
per, that this is the only sound and successful principle in ethics. 

Christianity is next considered as a religion — a religion that neither 
consists in philosophy nor worships power, but a religion of righteous¬ 
ness—the religion of a God whose righteousness comes forth as grace 
to save, and inspires like grace in men; and this religion is shown to 
be the one that heals discords and enables men to live in purity, 
strength, and hope amid the evils and discouragements of the world. 
Finally, by comparison with other systems, Christianity is shown to be 
the absolute religion, or the religion that cannot be surpassed in its 
fulfilment of the functions of religion for humanity. 

Such is the direct and fundamental proof of the Christian religion 
that is set over against the proof that Butler argued out — namely, 
miracles and prophecy commending a messenger sent from God, whose 
message we must then receive, believe, and obey, because it is thus 
authenticated. The difference is immense. Dr. Knox seeks proof of 
the religion itself, that is, of the message, in its intrinsic substance and 
effective power; and he seeks such proof as good judgment requires 
in other matters. 

His discussion in this volume is brief and compact, but it is pro¬ 
foundly impressive and convincing. He has wrought out a proof of 
Christianity within the field of Christianity itself, that is, within the 
field of ethics and religion. This proof is not independent of the gos¬ 
pel history, but it is independent of many perplexing questions that 
arise concerning that history. It does not reject testimony from the field 
of nature and science, but it would keep such testimony in its place; 
and it moves entirely within the realm of life and the spirit, and estab¬ 
lishes the validity of the Christian realities in the region where alone 
they can be adequately estimated. It places the emphasis where 
emphasis belongs, and seeks to prove religion where religion can be 
proved. Dr. Knox has performed a good service for the modern 
world in giving it so helpful an argument for Christianity as an element 
in its intellectual, practical, and religious life. The book deserves wide 
reading, and is especially to be commended to ministers, and to all 
who have occasion to help others in the realm of Christian faith. 

William Newton Clarke. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 
FUND (BABYLONIAN SECTION) OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REPORT NO. I. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec¬ 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the second day 
reached the village of Selman, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the 
village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the exca¬ 
vations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous Mon- 
tefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Selman, who has been informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shatt-en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when 
the dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
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were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning—the best Christmas gift possible 
—water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen ; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also found in it. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In 
a general way, the ruins form a rough and oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, 
as if representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. 
The hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to 
be the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are many houses with women and children; three 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even street dogs have found 
their way there. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred and forty 
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men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and, in no place 
have they gone to a greater depth than ten meters ; but wherever they 
dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom 
have worked in every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far 
the richest and the easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly 
coming in are evidence of this. 

11 Of the three hundred inscribed fragments which have been found 
this week a few contract tablets are perfect. Several fragments of a 
very large tablet with fine writing on each side were found twelve feet 
below the surface in room 3. In the same room I found a nearly per¬ 
fect tablet, 5X8 inches, with five columns of writing on each side. 
It is still too wet to clean. The style of writing is very late Baby¬ 
lonian’ 1 (January 15). 

“ Yesterday they came upon the immense mud walls of a palace, 
and in one of the chambers they found six tablets and a stamped brick 
of Bur Sin. I therefore take this to be the palace of that important 
king of Isin, and in a few days when the work at the temple has pro¬ 
gressed sufficiently for the present, I shall send all the workmen to this 
place” (February 17). 

“ Instead of keeping the men at VI it has seemed to me best to 
transfer them to III, the palace at the West Corner, which I believe is 
next in importance to the temple, and there I hope to find the remain¬ 
ing fragments of the cylinder” (March 1). 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 

LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MONTEFIK. 

Mr. Banks, American : 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with¬ 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
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owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper. 

(Signed) Abdul Razak ibn Fehad Pasha. 

REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 

To the most honorable A bdul Razak , Bey: 

Sir : We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri¬ 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Selman, sheikh of the El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Selman in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 

Dr. Banks, American. 

Dr. Banks has since reported that he and Sheikh Abdul Razak have 
arranged their difficulties amicably, and that the sheikh is most friendly 
to him. 

“I am just in receipt of a telegram from Mr. Paige (the architect), 
saying that he and Mrs. Banks have arrived at Busreh. There is 
cholera in Busreh, and hence they are quarantined. The conditions 
in quarantine are extremely miserable and I have sent Hussein the 
consular kavass to help them. I expect them here in ten days 
(March 1).” 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon¬ 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis¬ 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 
increased. 

Robert Francis Harper, Director. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

May 25, 1904. 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE IRADE ISSUED BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

(The firman granted permikMon from the Sultan to conduct archamlopic.il excavations at Bisinya in Babyloniai 
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A MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF B1SMYA, WHERE EXCAVATIONS ARE NOW BEING MADE BY THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 

FUND OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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I subscribe herewith the sum of $10.00 for purposes 
of exploration and excavation under the direction of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund during the year July, 
1904-July, 1905, and thereby request enrolment in the 
General Committee and participation in the privileges 
of membership 1 therein during that period, it being 
understood that no liabilities are incurred by me in 
such enrolment. 


Signed. 


Address (to which documents are to be sent). 


Date. 


1 The Biblical World will be sent monthly beginning with the date of this blank. 
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No Remedy ef Ordinary Merit Could Ever Have Received 
Indorsations from Men Like These. 

Alfred L. Loomis, M. D former Pro/. Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept, of the University 
of New York . 
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KOSHER. 

FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the Hebrew race has obeyed a sani¬ 
tary law, very peculiar, very strict, but highly to be respected* Things pure in 
accordance with that ceremonial law are called Kosher, and HAND SAPOLIO, 
free from all animal fats or greases, being made of the purest and most health¬ 
giving vegetable oils, is strictly Kosher. 

This fact should give it preference over all doubtful soaps — among Gen¬ 
tiles as well as among Jews — and a single trial of its merits will convince any¬ 
one of its great excellence. 


HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into 
the pores and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates their 
activities, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make 
up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. If you want a velvet skin, 
don't PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new 
perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 

Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 

Its use is a fine habit. 

Its cost a trifle. 

I 
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Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
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a VOSE plane. We take old instruments in exchange anJ 
the near piano in your home free of expert**. 
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